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FOREWORD 


The  study  of  English  in  the  secondary  schools  is  particularly 
adapted  to  helping  young  people  achieve  the  qualities  of  good 
personal  living  and  of  social  competence,  d he  subject  matter 
deals  with  each  student’s  attempts  to  express  himself,  to  communi- 
cate with  others,  and  to  react  to  the  people  and  to  the  literature 
of  the  Avorld. 

In  this  course  of  study  the  objectives,  methods,  and  resource 
materials  are  described  in  terms  of  the  realization  of  the  behaviors 
of  social  competence.  The  past  experience,  the  environment,  and 
the  devoloping  values  and  aspirations  of  the  learner  as  an  indi- 
vidual provide  both  the  setting  and  the  points  of  emphasis.  The 
w’ays  in  which  many  teachers  have  found  and  reported  success  pro- 
vide an  integrated  outline  and,  in  addition,  unlimited  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  initiative  in  meeting  the  challenges  which  youth  and 
modern  living  provide. 

Grateful  appreciation  is  due  to  the  many  members  of  the  district 
curriculum  committees  who  have  contributed  to  the  contents  of 
this  publication  and  particularly  to  the  members  of  the  State  Pro- 
duction Committee,  which  is  guiding  the  continuing  program 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Miss  Miriam  Booth,  Coordinator  of  Secondary  English,  School 
District  of  the  City  of  Erie;  Miss  Mabel  Lindner,  Teacher,  Latrobe 
High  School,  Latrobe;  Warren  P.  Norton,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Meadville;  David  G.  Paul,  Teacher,  West  Philadelphia 
High  School,  Philadelphia;  Kermit  M.  Stover,  Supervising  Principal, 
South  Middleton  Township  School  District,  Boiling  Springs,  have 
reviewed  the  manuscript. 

This  bulletin  has  been  edited  by  Rachel  S.  Turner,  Editor  for 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

April  1952. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  bulletin  is  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  every  American  youth  can  learn  to 
speak,  to  write,  to  listen,  and  to  read  better  than  he  does.  At  the  same  time, 
every  pupil  can  best  acquire  language  skills  through  learning  activities  which 
make  him  a better  homemaker,  worker,  and  citizen.  Study  of  the  language 
arts  finds  its  best  justification  and  motivation  in  the  contributions  which  are 
made  to  the  all-round  education  of  youth. 

The  idea  of  teaching  language  skills  through  learning  activities  is 
not  new,  as  many  Pennsylvania  teachers  have  proved.  This  bulletin  is  a 
synthesis  of  ideas  coming  from  those  who  are  teaching  the  skills  of  com- 
munication and  the  behaviors  of  life  adjustment  to  all  Pennsylvania 
youth. 

The  Production  Committee  met  for  the  first  time  in  September  of  1949. 
Several  hundred  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  helped,  the  State  De- 
of  Public  Instruction  helped,  pupils,  parents,  businessmen,  consultants, 
school  administrators,  writers,  and  friends  helped.  This  publication  is 
the  result  of  these  cooperative  efforts. 

The  first  thought  was  subject  matter.  “Should  the  simple  sentence  be 
taught  in  seventh  grade  and  in  ninth  grade?”  “Should  Ivanhoe  be  read 
in  the  ninth  grade  or  in  the  tenth  grade?”  “’What  should  be  the  minimum 
essentials?”  Among  the  committee  members  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  but  horizons  widened. 

The  committee  studied  the  needs  of  young  people  in  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  in  some  schools  no  one  needs  that 
which  may  be  needed  in  other  schools.  Furthermore,  what  some  schools 
and  teachers  are  ready  for  today  others  will  not  be  ready  for  until  to- 
morrow. This  survey  raised  the  question,  “How  can  anyone  tell  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  all  parts  of  the  State  what  they  must  teach 
and  when  they  must  teach  it?  They  are  the  ones  who  know  best  what 
their  pupils  need  to  learn.”  “Besides,”  added  a committee  member,  “if 
teachers  want  to  know  uihat  to  teach,  Ii<m  to  teach  it,  and  when  to  teach 
it,  they  can  use  English  textbooks.” 

Since  there  can  be  no  master  plan  that  assumes  that  all  pupils  are  alike, 

I this  bulletin  merely  presents  suggestions  and  principles  that  have  come  from 
I the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania. 

j No  course  of  study  will  succeed  unless  the  teachers  on  each  faculty — through 
I their  own  group  and  individual  planning — adapt  it  to  local  needs.  An  effec- 
tive curriculum  grows  in  its  own  native  soil.  Pupils  and  schools  are  too 
varied  for  a committee  in  a distant  conference  to  provide  more  than  permis- 
sive ideas.  Modern  teachers  are  not  looking  for  a formula.  Curriculum 
improvement  comes  about  only  when  something  is  done  about  something  that 
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needs  to  be  done.  English  teachers  can  readily  adapt  themselves  to  this  new 
type  of  planning,  for  today  they  are  coming  to  classrooms  with  more  initiative, 
ingenuity,  and  with  better  preparation  than  ever  before. 

Bulletins  242,  Educating  for  Citizenship,  and  243,  Curriculum  Im- 
provement by  a Secondary  School  Faculty,  have  paved  the  way  for  this 
Progress  Report.  This  Bulletin  will  serve  as  a resource  unit  of  ideas.  The 
committee  hopes  that  each  English  teacher  will  find  an  idea  in  the 
Bulletin,  try  it,  evaluate  it,  and  then  try  another.  We  hope  English 
teachers  on  each  faculty  will  share  experiences  not  only  among  them- 
selves but  also  with  the  teachers  at  professional  meetings  and  with  readers 
of  professional  journals. 

If  you  are  given  freedom  in  your  teaching,  shouldn’t  you  also,  in  a 
democracy,  assume  the  responsibility  for  sharing  with  others  the  results 
of  your  work?  Won’t  you  keep  a record  of  your  work  to  help  our  leaders 
with  later  reports?  Through  this  cooperation  we  can  continue  to  place 
Pennsylvania  among  the  states  that  lead  in  educating  American  youth. 

Your  use  of  the  evaluative  report  on  the  next  page  will  be  of  help  to 
the  committee  in  preparing  its  revision  of  this  bulletin. 


NOTES 


REPORT  OF  REACTION  TO 
BULLETIN  280 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

A Progress  Report 

Note:  Each  one  who  uses  Bulletin  280  is  requested  to  fill  out  this  report.  semester  of  actual 

use  should  precede  your  evaluation.  You  may  send  the  report  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  the  State  Chairman  or  to  your  District  Chairman.  (Names  of 
State  and  District  Chairmen  appear  on  page  iv.) 

HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BEEN  OF  PRACTICAL  HELP  TO  YOU? 

Check 
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Classroom  Environment  Yes Xo 
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Summary  Yes Xo 

CHAPTER  IE  Achieving  Greater  Goals 

Introduction  Yes Xo 
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Reading  Yes Xo 
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Introduction  Yes Xo 
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(Use  the  other  side  for  further  comments) 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ENGLISH  CLASS  AND  THE  TEACHER 

Our  pupils  are  going  to  live  today  and  tomorrow— Not  Yesterday— and  they  must  he 
educated  accordingly.  This  can  be  done  only  if  the  curriculum  is  kept  thoroughly 
alive.  Mummified  materials  can  never  turn  the  trick. 

—Educational  Leadership,  April  1948. 

A faculty  was  asked  to  consider,  “Why  are  you  teaching  your  subject?” 
The  English  teachers  stated  that  the  customary  objectives  were:  (1)  to  pre- 

pare pupils  for  college  tests  and  classes,  (2)  to  acquaint  pupils  with  the  great 
classics,  (3)  to  teach  English  grammar  so  that  pupils  will  use  good  English  in 
speech  and  in  writing. 

The  teachers  were  amazed  to  learn  that  according  to  a survey:  (1) 
fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the  seniors  of  that  school  go  to  college, 
(2)  several  colleges  to  which  students  were  going  have  no  specific  English 
requirements  for  entrance,  (3)  great  classics  are  often  written  for  adults  in 
other  times  and  today  have  little  or  no  meaning  for  adolescents,  (4) 
modern  thinking  and  studies  show  that  analytical  grammar  contributes 
little  to  the  establishment  of  effective  usage. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  problems  were  presented  as  to: 
(1)  How  can  English  courses  be  improved?  (2)  Have  English  courses 
caused  high  school  dropouts?  (3)  How  can  pupils  be  taught  to  speak 
better  English?  (4)  How  can  pupils  be  guided  toward  the  reading  of 
better  types  of  literature? 

Einally,  a teacher  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  him  many  values  of  the 
study  of  language  are  missed  entirely.  He  indicated  that  in  science,  social 
studies,  and  mathematics,  language  is  a tool  by  means  of  which  concepts, 
attitudes,  and  skills  are  acquired.  He  asked  why  language  cannot  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  in  English  classes. 

This  faculty  is  still  at  work  studying  just  how  a secondary  school 
teaches  adolescents  for  life  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  English  teachers 
are  now  concerned  with  better  ways  of  teaching  adolescents  to  speak,  to 
listen,  to  write,  and  to  read. 
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The  teachers  of  this  faculty  have  discovered  that  pupils  learn  to  speak  by 
speaking,  to  >vrite  by  writing,  to  listen  by  listening,  and  to  read  by  reading. 
They  have  learned  what  the  anthropologists  have  known  for  a long  time — 
language  is  used  when  there  is  a need  for  communication.  The  need  for 
communication  grows  from  experience.  A word  acquires  meaning  as  the  user 
has  experiences  with  it. 

The  faculty  learned  that  facility  in  the  use  of  language  is  develop- 
mental. Everyone  can  learn  to  use  language  better  than  he  uses  it,  if  he 
is  allowed  to  learn  at  his  own  rate,  and  if  the  learning  process  is  mean- 
ingful to  him. 

As  the  teachers  worked  together,  they  gradually  learned  that  language 
could  influence  the  lives  of  adolescents.  For  example,  they  learned  that 
pupils’  use  of  language  improved  as  they  wrote,  spoke,  listened,  and 
read  about  their  interests  and  their  problems.  By  solving  their  problems, 
pupils  improved  their  mental  and  emotional  stability. 

Miss  Schultz  pointed  out  the  change  in  Lucy  (baptized  Lucia)  since 
she  had  read  Mania’s  Bank  Account.  After  reading  about  the  problems 
of  Scandinavian-Americans,  Lucy  understood  the  sound  values  in  her 
Italian  parents’  culture  of  which  the  children  had  begun  to  be  ashamed. 
Miss  Brown  reported  that  Herman  McCarthy  was  much  less  a problem 
since  he  had  begun  to  center  his  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  on  foot- 
ball and  aviation. 

The  teachers  discovered  that  when  they  planned,  carried  out,  and 
evaluated  class  activities  with  their  pupils,  the  pupils  learned  how  to 
work  together,  how  to  conduct  meetings,  and  how  to  respect  different 
opinions— all  sound  elements  of  democratic  living.  Teachers  and  pupils 
learned  that  there  were  several  ways  of  doing  things,  and  that  the  demo- 
cratic way  was  superior,  for  it  emphasized  the  privileges  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  each  individual. 

Through  constructive,  evaluative  criticisms,  these  adolescents  saw  the 
need  for  learning  to  communicate  and  to  study  effectively.  They  de- 
veloped skill  in  locating  and  using  material  for  a purpose.  They  came 
to  realize  how  rich  their  community  really  was  in  resources  for  learning. 
They  later  discovered  that  the  world  was  their  community.  Through 
motion  pictures,  radio,  television,  literature,  art,  music,  and  travel,  they 
learned  how  the  different  nations  of  the  world  communicate  with  one 
another.  In  their  study  of  “Our  Vocational  Opportunities,”  pupils 
learned  that  they  might  work  in  Africa  or  in  South  America.  They  dis- 
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cussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  an  international  language.  They  discussed 
the  possibilities  of  communication  when  people  do  not  use  the  same 
symbols. 

This  school  continues  its  study.  No  longer  do  teachers  become  angry 
or  belligerent  when  they  are  challenged.  They  accept  the  challenge.  They 
experiment,  for  they  know  that  no  one  has  found  all  the  answers  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  educate  a person  most  effectively  for  life  today. 

No  one  is  certain  of  how  to  teach  so  that  the  world  can  solve  its 
problems  peaceably— enabling  people  to  live  their  full  lives.  Yet  every- 
one is  convinced  that  language  will  play  a major  role  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  No  one  is  certain  of  how  to  teach  so  that  people  will 
practice  in  their  daily  lives  the  spirit  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Yet  everyone  is  convinced  that  language  will  play  a 
major  role  in  the  solution  of  world  problems. 

Language  can  also  play  an  important  role  in; 

1.  Helping  adolescents  with  the  developmental  problems  they  must 
solve  in  moving  into  adulthood 

2.  Heightening  moral  perception  and  developing  sound  values 

3.  Developing  and  expanding  interests  and  increasing  the  capacity 
for  the  joy  of  living 

4.  Establishing  effective  work  habits 

5.  Increasing  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  and  needs  of  others 

6.  Developing  faith  in  democracy  as  a means  of  daily  living 

7.  Developing  critical  thinking— so  essential  in  this  era  of  mass  com- 
munication 

The  realization  of  the  goals  named  above  (see  Chapter  V of  Bulletin 
242,  Educating  for  Citizenship)  is  dependent  upon  our  willingness  to  ask 
ourselves  such  questions  as: 

1.  Why  did  John  quit  school? 

2.  Will  these  young  people  be  better  citizens  because  of  what  we  are 
doing  in  class  today? 

3.  Am  I meeting  the  needs  of  every  pupil  here? 

4.  Why  am  I teaching  The  Idylls  of  the  King? 

5.  How  many  of  these  adolescents  need  to  learn  how  to  diagram  a 

sentence?  ° 
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6.  Are  my  pupils  learning  to  speak  by  speaking,  or  do  I do  all  the 
talking  and  expect  them  to  learn  to  speak  by  listening? 

7.  Am  I teaching  people  to  think  or  merely  to  memorize? 

8.  Do  I know  what  an  adolescent  is? 


There  are  several  ways  by  which  we  may  learn  about  adolescents.  The  best 
way  is  to  study  the  particular  adolescents  in  our  classes.  What  adolescents  do, 
what  they  say,  and  what  they  write  will  provide  the  information  we  need  if  we 
are  going  to  teach  our  “object”  as  well  as  our  “subject.” 

No  adolescent  was  born  a liar,  a cheat,  or  a thief.  A pattern  of  factors, 
or  pressures,  may  make  him  into  a liar,  or  a cheat,  or  a thief.  Adults 
like  us  may  help  to  make  him  what  he  should  be.  If  we  are  willing  to 
study  the  adolescent,  if  we  focus  our  attention  on  an  adolescent’s  virtues, 
if  we  provide  for  the  adolescent’s  basic  human  needs  while  we  try  to 
locate  the  causes  of  his  difficulty  (if  he  has  any) , we  can  increase  our 
ability  to  produce  desirable  citizens. 

A realization  that  behavior  is  caused  by  a pattern  of  pressures  from 
the  culture  in  which  a person  is  reared,  from  the  peer  group,  from  the 
physical  being,  from  the  emotional  being,  and  from  the  condition  of 
maturing,  helps  us  determine  the  factors  causing  a particular  behavior. 
Our  use  of  activities,  books,  and  language  may  eliminate  the  pressures 
causing  undesirable  behavior.  There  is  no  one  way  to  help  every 
adolescent.  Procedure  will  vary  with  each  of  them.  We  should  be  grateful 
to  the  other  adolescents  in  our  classes.  They  can  do  more  for  the  pupil 
needing  individual  guidance  than  we  can,  if  only  we  let  them. 

We  also  learn  about  adolescents  by  studying  the  research  reports, 
k'rom  these  reports,  we  learn  that  pupils  of  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  are  generally  adolescents  or  preadolescents.  In  ages,  they  are 
grouped  roughly  as  follows: 


Geyierally,  hoys  mature  slightly  later  than  girls.  Within  the  sex  groups, 
marked  individual  differences  in  maturation  may  be  found.  There  is 
also  a close  relationship  between  a pupil’s  behavior  and  the  level  of  his 
sexual  development. 


THE  ADOLESCENT 


Preadolescents  . . 
Early  Adolescents 


10-12  years 
13-16  years 
17-21  years 


Late  Adolescents 
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The  Needs  of  Youth 

No  matter  what  the  stage  oi  development,  every  pupil  needs; 

1.  Security— a sense  ol  belonging— a sense  ol  lieing  accepted  by  teacher 
and  fellow  pupils 

2.  Affection— a feeling  that  his  teacher  and  his  classmates  like  him 

3.  Recognition— a feeling  that  his  teacher  and  his  classmates  know  his 
achievements  and  interests  as  well  as  his  weaknesses,  failures,  and 
problems 

4.  Success— a feeling  that  he  can  meet  goals  that  he,  his  classmates, 
and  his  teachers  set 

5.  Freedom— a feeling  that  permits  him  to  express  his  thoughts  without 
fear  and  to  do  what  he  wants,  provided  that  what  he  does  is  not 
detrimental  to  others 

In  the  light  of  what  are  often  considered  basic  human  needs,  we  might 
consider: 

1.  The  relation  of  failing  grades  to  security 

2.  The  relation  of  red  ink  to  success 

3.  The  relation  of  assigned  reading  or  writing  to  freedom 

4.  The  relation  of  sarcasm  to  affection 

5.  The  relation  of  chilly  formality  to  recognition 


Junior  High  School  Pupils — Characteristics 

To  work  effectively  with  junior  high  school  pupils,  we  should  know 
that  these  young  people: 

1.  Have  a strong  desire  to  be  members  of  groups,  gangs,  or  clubs. 
They  often  like  to  develop  constitutions,  bylaws,  and  formalities 
for  their  organizations. 

2.  Value  peer-group  approval  or  criticism  more  than  that  of  adults. 

3.  Often  have  a relatively  poor  physical  coordination.  Boys,  espe- 
cially, at  this  level  may  hate  to  “get  up  before  the  class”  or  to  dance. 

4.  Prefer  group  to  individual  games  and  activities. 

5.  Have  wide  intellectual  interests. 

6.  Like  variety,  adventure,  and  excitement.  Girls  often  become  in- 
terested in  romantic  love. 

7.  Tend  to  be  self-conscious. 

8.  Are  interested  in  sex,  but  try  to  conceal  the  interest  from  parents 
and  teachers. 
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9.  Fluctuate  between  dependence  upon  adults  and  an  independence 
that  may  appear  rebellious. 

10.  Accept  or  reject  parents  and  home. 

11.  Are  strongly  idealistic.  Hero  worship  is  common,  and  things  are 
judged  as  all  good  or  all  bad— all  right  or  all  wrong. 

12.  Are  often  socially  insecure  and  may  compensate  by  making  them- 
selves conspicuous  in  dress  or  behavior. 

13.  Are  interested  in  the  opposite  sex,  but  generally  go  around  with 
members  of  their  own  sex  groups.  They  may  have  crushes  on  age- 
mates  or  adults;  their  choice  of  “best  friends”  shifts  rapidly. 

14.  Are  greatly  interested  in  money-making  activities. 

15.  Clarify  their  sex  roles— boys  want  to  act  like  and  be  recognized  as 
men;  girls,  as  women.  The  “tomboy,”  however,  retains  status 
with  both  sexes  of  her  age  group.  The  “sissy”  loses  status  in  his 
age  group. 

16.  May  be  able  to  read  as  well  as  adults  but  do  not  necessarily  enjoy 
reading  or  understand  adult  materials.  These  pupils  may  be  avid 
readers  of  comics. 

17.  Often  need  help  in  accepting  their  appearance  and  making  the 
most  of  it.  Youngsters  who  are  excessively  fat  or  thin— youngsters 
with  freckles,  red  hair,  or  pigeon  toes— may  require  special  help. 


Senior  High  School  Pupils 

Senior  high  school  pupils  tend  to 

1.  Have  three  important  problems  to  solve: 

a.  Choosing  a life  work 

b.  Becoming  independent  of  parents  and  adults 

c.  Assuming  of  adult  sex  role 

2.  Pair  off  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex  in  addition  to  going 
around  in  crowds. 

3.  Conform  to  group  standards  in  dress  and  behavior.  Fads,  creative 
vocabularies,  and  conspicuous  behaviors  are  common. 

4.  Cover  shyness  and  sensitiveness  often  with  a “don’t  care”  attitude. 

5.  Resent  adult  domination. 

6.  Be  deeply  idealistic. 

7.  Be  so  preoccupied  with  activities,  pleasures,  and  friends  that 
reading  must  be  extremely  meaningful  if  any  is  to  be  done. 

8.  Be  interested  in  the  concrete  rather  than  in  the  abstract.  The 
relation  of  the  past  to  the  present  is  interesting  to  them. 

9.  Show  widening  and  deepening  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
interests. 
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10.  Be  interested  in  learning  about  the  ways  of  the  world  and  curious 
about  human  relationships. 

11.  Differ  in  general  interests.  Boys  are  concerned  with  athletics  and 
work.  They  prefer  books  of  real  adventure,  science,  athletics,  and 
mysteries.  Girls  prefer  romance  and  current  best  sellers. 

12.  Differ  according  to  sex  in  oral  and  written  composition  interests. 
Boys  tend  to  avoid  writing  for  talking.  If  they  write,  they  prefer 
to  write  about  personal  experiences.  Girls  like  to  write  letters 
about  friends,  “dates,”  and  home  or  school  life. 

13.  Have  one  or  more  hobbies  which  make  a good  basis  for  classwork. 

14.  Feel  awkward  and  embarrassed  because  of  size,  physical  features, 
skin  eruptions,  and  body  odors. 

15.  Excel  adults  often  in  physical  coordination  and  dexterity. 

16.  Become  interested  in  a study  of  the  effect  of  smoking  and  drinking 
on  health,  even  while  using  the  practices  as  symbols  of  revolt  or 
sophistication. 

17.  Want  a chance  to  write  about  or  discuss  personal  problems  and 
concerns. 

18.  Begin  to  build  personal  philosophies  and  to  express  opinions  on 
religion,  peace,  economic  systems,  intergroup  relations,  govern- 
ment, and  ethics. 

19.  Continue  to  mature  in  ability  to  reason.  They  may  demonstrate 
an  unusual  quality  and  depth  in  abstract  thinking  and  problem- 
solving if  encouraged. 

20.  Believe  that  human  life  can  be  bettered  and  are  eager  to  make 
it  better. 


REFERENCES 

A study  of  the  following  selected  references  will  contribute  to  a teacher’s  knowledge 
of  the  pupils  he  teaches: 

Bios,  Peter,  The  Adolescent  Personality:  A Study  of  Individual  Behavior.  New 

York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1941 

Cole,  Luella,  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  New  York,  Farrar  &:  Rinehart,  Inc.,  1942 

Havighurst,  Robert,  Developmental  Tasks  and  Education.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1948 

Havighurst,  Robert  and  Taba,  Hilda,  Adolescent  Character  and  Personality.  New 
"?ork,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1949 

Hurlock,  Elizabeth,  Adolescent  Development.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1949 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Forty-third  Yearbook,  Part  I, 
Adolescence,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago,  Department  of  Education,  1944 

Tryon,  Caroline,  Evaluations  of  Adolescent  Personality  by  Adolescents.  Washing- 
ton, National  Research  Council,  1939 

Zachry,  Caroline  and  Eighty,  Margaret,  Emotion  and  Conduct  in  Adolescence. 
New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1940 
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Tiction  also  contributes  to  an  understanding  of  an  adolescent: 

Bright,  Robert,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Little  Jo.  New  York,  Doubleday  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1944 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  An  American  Tragedy.  Cleveland,  World  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1926 

Farrell,  James,  Father  and  Son.  Cleveland,  World  Publishing  Co.,  1940 

Maugham,  Somerset,  Of  Human  Bondage.  New  York,  Doubleday  and  Doran,  1927 

Maxwell,  William,  The  Folded  Leaf.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1945 

Motley,  Willard,  Knock  On  Any  Door.  New  York,  Doubleday  and  Doran,  1947 

Rawlings,  Marjorie,  The  Yearling.  New  York,  Modern  Library,  Inc.,  1938 

Saroyan.  William,  My  Name  Is  Aram.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
inc.,  1937 

Saroyan,  William,  The  Human  Comedy.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1943 

Sinclair,  Jo,  Wasteland.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1946 

Smith,  Betty,  A Tree  Groius  in  Brooklyn.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1943 

Tarkington,  Booth,  Alice  Adams.  New  York,  Doubleday  and  Doran  Company, 
Inc.,  1921 

Walker,  Mildred,  Winter  Wheat.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc., 
1944 

Wolfe,  Thomas,  Look  Homeward  Angel.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1929 

Other  sources  of  information  on  adolescents  include  radio,  television,  plays,  poems, 
and  hints. 

The  following  are  representative  films  that  deal  with  adolescents  and  their  problems: 


A Criminal  Is  Born 
Feeling  of  Hostility 
Feeling  of  Rejection 
Angry  Boy 


Learning  to  Understayid  Children 
(Parts  I and  II) 

Make  Way  for  Youth 
Shy  Guy 


For  information  as  to  where  these  hints  may  be  secured  write  to  .Audio-Visual  Aids 
Division,  Department  of  Ptiblic  Instruction,  Box  911,  Harrisbttrg,  Pa. 


CLASSROOM  ENVIRONMENT 

English  teachers  agree  that  a poor  environment  has  a deteriorating  effect 
upon  x>upils*  The  room  in  which  English  is  studied  may  be  little  better  than 
the  wretched  environment  portrayed  in  some  book  or  play.  Take  a look  at 
your  room.  Ask  your  pupils  to  do  the  same.  Is  it  conducive  to  inspiration, 
to  work,  to  thought? 

First  of  all,  check  the  lighting.  Is  the  light  evenly  distributed  over  the 
room,  or  is  the  section  near  the  windows  glaring,  and  the  section  across 
the  room  murky?  Is  there  glare  Irom  the  tops  o£  desks?  Are  chairs 
arranged  so  that  light  is  correct  lor  left-handed  as  well  as  for  right- 
handed  pupils?  Is  light  coming  over  the  right  shoulder  of  left-handed 
pupils?  How  many  foot-candles  of  light  are  available  to  each  reader  in 
the  room?  Is  provision  made  for  the  pupil  suffering  a visual  defect? 
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Now  look  at  the  ceili)ui.  Is  it  white  or  cream-white?  Does  it  have  an 
80-85.  per  cent  reflection-Iactor?  (Paint  inanulacturing  companies  will 
provide  necessary  information.)  If  your  answer  is  yes^  the  cheering  effect 
of  sunshine  permeates  your  room.  AVdiat  about  your  side  walls?  Do  they 
have  a 50-60  per  cent  reflection-factor?  If  your  room  has  a south  or  a 
west  exposure,  the  walls  should  be  painted  in  tints  of  green,  aqua,  or 
blue.  If  your  room  faces  north  or  east,  use  ivory,  beige,  cream,  peach,  or 
some  color  with  warmth. 

Now  look  at  the  woodioork.  It  should  be  light— floors,  wood  trim,  and 
furniture  should  be  of  light  color  and  without  glare.  The  seats  should 
be  movable  and  of  sizes  and  shapes  to  provide  for  individual  difterences. 
How  does  your  room  measure  up?  What  can  you  do  about  it? 

Even  the  blackboards  need  examination.  With  the  change  from  black 
to  yellow-green,  the  blackboards  have  become  chalkboards.  The  black- 
boards have  a 5 per  cent  reflection-factor,  as  opposed  to  the  30  per  cent 
of  the  yellow-green  chalkboards.  Do  you  need  all  the  blackboards  in 
your  room,  or  could  you  substitute  bulletin  board  space? 

One  thing  you  and  your  pupils  might  do  is  to  analyze  your  room. 
To  establish  criteria  for  your  analysis,  you  should  know  that  the  members 
of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  recommend  that  the  minimum  foot-candles  for  classrooms  on 
desks  and  chalkboards  should  be  50.  The  number  should  be  increased 
to  50  for  partially-sighted  pupils.  Your  class  can  secure  a light  meter 
and  survey  the  lighting,  or  ask  the  science  classes  to  determine  the  number 
of  foot-candles  that  are  being  supplied  your  readers.  In  some  com- 
munities, the  company  furnishing  the  school  with  electricity  will  make 
such  a survey. 

With  this  study  of  lighting  uiight  go  some  study  of  x'ision.  Do  voiir 
pupils  know  that  20/20  means  the  tested  eye  can  see  at  the  standard 
distance  of  20  feet  the  letters  or  symbols  visible  to  the  normal  eye  at  20 
feet?  Do  they  know  that  20/50  means  the  tested  eye  sees  at  20  feet  what 
the  normal  eye  can  see  at  50?  The  pupil  who  is  not  reading  may  not  be 
reading  because  of  some  visual  defect.  The  school  health  records  should 
reveal  the  status  of  pupils’  vision.  Special  examinations  may  be  ar- 
ranged through  the  school  nurse. 

Is  your  room  equipped  ivith  bookcases  and  inagazine  racks?  Are  these 
so  located  that  pupils  have  easy  access  to  the  materials  displayed  there? 
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Do  you  have  space  lor  displays  ot  pertinent  materials?  Do  you  have 
tables  around  which  groups  may  gather  for  work?  Do  you  have  filing 
cabinets  where  you  and  your  pupils  may  file  materials?  What  use  do  you 
make  of  such  audio-visual  aids  as  motion-picture  projector,  tape  or  wire 
recorder,  filmstrip  projector,  opaque  projector,  public  address  system, 
phonograph,  radio,  television,  tachistoscope,  and  reading  accelerator? 

If  your  room  looks  more  like  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  than  a place 
of  enlightenment,  why  don’t  you  and  your  pupils  do  something  about 
that  environment?  Pupils  and  teachers  have  made  drab  rooms  attractive 
with  the  aid  of  pictures,  plants,  flowers,  and  reading  materials.  With 
administrative  approval,  many  have  cleaned,  painted,  scraped,  sanded, 
and  refinished  furniture.  Some  have  persuaded  authorities  to  paint  the 
rooms;  others  have  painted  the  rooms  themselves.  What  can  you  do? 


YOU,  THE  TEACHER 

There  is  one  recipe  for  developing  an  effective  teacher.  An  effective 
teacher  is  usually  one  who  is  physically  and  mentally  healthy,  although 
some  people  with  poor  health  are  good  teachers.  Generally  a knowledge 
of  adolescents  and  a liking  for  them  are  characteristics  of  a good  teacher. 
A knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  of  effective  ways  of  teaching  is  im- 
portant. Adolescents  have  reported  that  their  best  teachers  are  fair  and 
impartial,  have  a sense  of  humor,  a broad  general  knowledge,  many 
interests,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  lose  their  temper. 

Working  on  Curriculum  Improvement 

If  the  secondary  school  program  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  children  who  want  a secondary  school  education,  and  if  we 
must  keep  all  adolescents  in  school  until  they  are  seventeen,  then  we 
must  do  our  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  young  people  now  and  to 
take  each  pupil  from  where  he  is  to  a place  nearer  the  goal  of  effective 
education  for  all  American  youth.  This  bulletin  has  grown  from  reports 
of  teachers  who  have  tried  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adolescents  in  their 
classrooms.  Many  of  the  ideas  come  from  teachers  who  are  trying  in 
English  classes  to  develop  more  effective  citizens  for  our  democracy.  We 
need  the  cooperation  of  all  teachers  if  we  are  really  to  be  effective. 

Begin  by  taking  an  idea  from  those  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Try 
that  idea  in  your  classes.  Evaluate  its  worth.  If  it  is  good,  keep  it  and 
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try  another.  If  it  did  not  work,  ask  yourself  why.  Share  your  work  with 
your  fellow-teachers,  your  administrators,  and  groups  of  teachers  in 
professional  meetings  or  in  professional  journals. 

Reinember:  No  one  knows  how  best  to  teach  adolescents  so  that  they 
will  develop  into  adults  who  use  language  effectively.  One  use  of 
language  is  for  communication  concerned  wdth  such  positive  concepts  as 
human  happiness  and  world  peace.  Many  people  are  trying  to  discover 
how  to  teach  so  that  this  goal  is  achieved.  We  shall  come  nearer  the 
goal  when  classroom  teachers  participate  in  such  a program  as  our  State 
has  instituted.  Will  you  cooperate? 

Now,  how  do  we  combine  speaking,  listening,  writing,  and  reading 
into  class  procedure  that  will  be  in  harmony  with  democratic  principles? 
That  may  be  difficult  for  us  who  were  trained  to  teach  autocratically, 
for  us  who  made  assignments  and  then  checked  on  whether  or  not  the 
pupils  had  “covered”  those  assignments.  It  may  be  difficult  for  us  if 
we  believe  in  covering  a certain  amount  of  grammar  and/or  literature. 
It  may  be  difficult  if  our  school  is  operated  under  an  authoritarian 
philosophy.  It  may  be  difficult  if  our  patrons  insist  that  their  children’s 
education  parallel  their  own. 

MAKING  A START 

No  obstacle  is  insurmountable,  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  to  grow 
professionally.  None  of  us  should  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  revolutionize  his 
entire  program  overnight,  even  if  it  be  in  need  of  improvement.  Observation 
and  thought  about  our  programs  may  well  be  a good  place  to  begin.  In  the 
midst  of  a class  someday,  we  may  ask  ourselves  some  questions:  “How  many 

of  these  pupils  are  actively  interested?  Why  are  not  all  of  the  pupils  in- 
terested?” 

Maybe  we  can  find  the  answer  and  arouse  some  real  interest  if  we 
[ stop  whatever  we  are  doing  and  say,  “Suppose  you  tell  me  xohy  all  of  you 
are  not  interested  in  what  ice  are  doing  today.  All  of  you  came  here  to 
learn.  I want  to  teach  all  of  you.  Now  let  us  see  what  ice  can  do  about 
our  problem.” 

That,  or  a similar  procedure,  could  provide  a beginning  for  pupil- 
teacher  planning  and  for  evaluation.  It  could  involve  group  discussion 
with  emphasis  on  critical  thinking  at  the  outset.  It  could  provide  a basis 
for  grouping,  for  from  the  discussion  could  come  groups  organized  on 
the  basis  of  interests,  problems,  or  needs. 
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There  are  many  ways  of  beginning  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
adolescents  in  our  classes,  but  we  must  be  guided  by  what  is  possible 
for  us.  We  cannot,  for  example,  completely  change  our  personalities 
overnight.  If  we  have  been  stern  taskmasters,  we  rob  the  adolescents  of 
their  security  when  we  suddenly  become  agreeable  and  understanding. 
Maybe  we  should  take  time  to  check  ourselves  against  the  qualities 
that  pupils  name  when  they  are  asked  to  characterize  their  “best  teachers.” 
These,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  are  the  qualities  the  pupils  con- 
sider desirable: 

1.  Sense  of  humor 

2.  Fairness  and  impartiality 

3.  Friendliness  in  and  out  of  class 

4.  Neatness  and  attractiveness  of  dress 

5.  Cheerfulness,  enthusiasm,  poise 

6.  Knowledge  of  subject 

7.  Ability  to  maintain  discipline 

8.  Reasonableness  in  regard  to  homework 

I 9.  Understanding  of  adolescents  and  a liking  for  them 

CLASS  ORGANIZATION 

Often  the  English  teacher  can  relieve  much  pressure  if  he  organizes  his 
work  so  that  stacks  of  papers  do  not  stare  at  him  accusingly  and  demandingly 
every  evening  and  every  weekend.  This  may  be  the  place  to  point  out  that 

I marking  all  the  mistakes  on  a pupil’s  paper  only  discourages  the  pupil  and 
makes  him  dislike  writing. 

I Have  we  not  seen  pupils  take  one  look  at  the  paper  on  which  we  had 
spent  time  and  effort,  crumple  it  up,  and  toss  it  into  the  wastebasket? 
Do  our  pupils  continue  to  make  the  same  mistakes  on  the  papers  they 
write  for  science  and  the  social  studies  as  they  make  in  their  English 
work? 

r Generally  it  is  better  to  write  a positive,  friendly  comment  on  each 
paper— something  that  provides  for  that  basic  human  need,  recognition- 
something  like,  “This  is  well  expressed,  John.”  “You  had  a long  day, 
Henry,  before  you  wrote  this.  What  can  we  do  about  it?”  or  “This 
is  a perfect  sentence,  Mary.  It  has  an  important  thought,  and  there  is 
not  a single  error  in  it.” 

With  a few  papers  marked  like  this,  pupils  may  soon  be  asking  for 
help  with  errors  they  make.  They  feel  secure  enough  to  ask  for  help 
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when  they  feel  that  what  they  have  to  say  is  important  and  that  success, 
freedom  (they  choose  their  topics) , and  recognition  are  bases  upon 
which  their  growth  is  built. 

What  Can  We  Do  to  Organize  Our  Work? 

Yes,  we  are  concerned  with  errors.  If  sixteen  people  have  trouble  in 
matching  pronouns  and  verbs,  we  take  class  time  to  call  the  sixteen 
together  and  teach  how  and  why  certain  pronouns  “go  steady”  with 
certain  verbs.  We  do  not  read  every  paper  if  we  have  200  students  daily. 
We  read  as  many  as  we  can:  some  are  read  aloud  in  class,  some  are 
projected  with  the  opaque  projector  for  class  consideration.  But  all 
papers  are  kept  in  folders,  marked  with  pupils’  names  and  filed  in  our 
rooms.  Teachers  need  folders  and  files.  If  files  are  not  available,  apple 
boxes  and  orange  crates  may  be  used  as  filing  cases,  and  folders  may  be 
made  by  pupils  from  cardboard.  In  them,  pupils  may  record  the  books, 
poems,  magazine  articles,  and  newspapers  they  read.  Occasionally  we 
can  review  the  folders  to  see  whether  or  not  growth  in  thought  and 
power  in  writing  are  developing. 

We  can  he  freed  to  do  more  individualized  guidance  in  our  classes  if 
we  have  rotating  class  chairmen.  Adolescents  need  practice  in  leadership 
as  they  do  in  cooperation.  For  purposes  of  evaluation,  class  secretaries 
or  recorders  who  summarize  at  intervals  what  learning  has  taken  place 
are  helpful.  Classes  thus  organized  often  become  so  efficient  in  their 
operation  that  the  teacher  is  free  to  do  many  of  the  important  aspects  of  i 
teaching  that  he  cannot  do  when  the  complete  responsibility  is  his.  He 
will  have  time  to  select  a folder,  sit  down  with  a pupil,  and  discuss  needs,  j 
problems,  and  interests.  (Note  pages  322-329  in  Bulletin  242,  Educating  I 
for  Citizenship.)  \ 

The  class  procedure  best  suited  to  learnings  which  involve  pupil-teacher  I 
planning,  executing,  and  evaluating,  is  the  workshop.  Through  it,  individual 
needs  are  met  by  group  action.  The  adolescents  have  a chance  to  teach  each 
other.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  workshop  type  of  organization  more 
nearly  approximates  real-life  activity^— especially  in  a democracy.  Further- 
more, this  type  of  organization  lends  itself  well  to  programs  of  life-adjustment 
education  and  to  the  development  and  use  of  various  types  of  unit  instruction. 

A workshop  type  of  class  may  develop  from  the  needs  of  the  group. 
For  example,  in  a class  of  thirty,  let  us  say  that  eight  want  college-  ■ 
preparatory  training,  twelve  have  already  chosen  their  work,  and  ten 
“don’t  know,”  but  would  like  to  learn  about  job  opportunities.  Each 
group  elects  its  chairman  and  secretary.  The  problem,  or  unit,  is  con- 
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cerned  with  the  developmental  task  adolescents  must  solve— choice  of  life 
work— but  each  group  is  working  on  a different  aspect  of  the  problem. 

In  the  group  concerned  with  college  preparation,  some  members  may 
lie  writing  to  colleges  for  catalogs  to  determine  entrance  requirements. 
Several  of  the  group  may  be  interviewing  college  graduates.  Others  may 
visit  the  campuses  of  colleges  and  report  their  findings  to  the  group  (and 
to  the  class)  . Some  in  the  group  may  be  doing  research  on  the  need 
for  people  in  the  particular  vocational  area  chosen.  Some  may  be  work- 
ing on  a survey  of  vocational  needs  in  the  home  community.  From  the 
work  may  grow'  a resource  unit  of  help  to  future  classes. 

The  group  may  have  used  vocational  aptitude  tests  and  self-analytical 
instruments  like  the  “Inquiry  on  Student  Needs”  (Public  Instruction 
Bulletin,  243)  or  Youth  Inventory.^  The  group  may  also  have  read  the 
Life  Adjustment  Units:  Understanding  Yourself,  What  Good  Is  High 
School,  Choosing  Your  Career,  and  Discovering  Your  Real  Interests. 

The  other  two  groups,  of  course,  have  been  working  similarly.  When 
a group  has  completed  its  work,  it  makes  a final  report  to  the  total  group. 
The  work  of  the  small  group  is  then  evaluated  by  the  total  group. 

The  evaluation  is  concerned  with  such  questions  as: 

1.  Was  the  work  of  value  to  the  group  doing  it?  To  the  class?  To 
the  school?  To  the  community?  To  the  nation?  To  the  world? 
How? 

2.  To  what  extent  did  each  member  participate? 

3.  Was  the  final  report  interesting?  Well  organized? 

4.  Did  the  final  report  stimulate  thought?  Group  discussion? 

5.  What  evidence  is  there  of  growth  in  language  skills?  In  democratic 
processes?  In  ethical  attitudes? 

There  are  times  when  the  whole  class  may  read  a poem  together 
chorically— times  when  the  whole  class  listens  to  a Sandburg  recording- 
times  when  a speaker  reports  on  a subject  of  interest  to  the  whole  class. 
Generally,  however,  in  organizing  our  class  so  that  each  member  learns 
most  effectively,  the  class  is  subdivided  into  small  learning  groups— small 
enough  for  each  member  to  participate  actively  in  each  class  period. 

If  three  people  need  work  on  spelling  they  constitute  a working  group. 
At  the  same  time,  four  students  may  be  drafting  letters  in  a search  for 

^ Send  to  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  228  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois,  for 
information. 
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information  on  television;  six  may  be  previewing  a film  for  class  use; 
five  may  be  solving  a stage-lighting  problem;  nine  may  be  reading  silently; 
and  one  may  be  conferring  with  the  teacher  about  a personal  problem, 
interest,  or  need.  Every  pupil  in  the  class  is  learning  by  doing. 

There  are  hazards  for  us  in  beginning  this  work.  Usually  we  feel 
inadequate  because  we  have  had  little  training  in  this  method  of  group- 
ing and  teaching  pupils.  Many  of  us  find  it  difficult  as  we  try  free- 
reading  programs  with  a focus  on  human  relations,  to  break  away  from 
a traditional  point  of  view  that  the  older  literature  is,  the  better  it  is. 
But  if  the  Elizabethan  poets  and  the  essayists,  biographers,  diarists,  and 
dramatists  of  later  days  do  not  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils 
they  will  not  serve  for  the  class  group. 

We  teachers  are  prone  to  set  up  standards  of  achievement  beyond 
those  attainable  by  groups  of  adolescents,  who  often  have  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  the  workshop  type  of  class  organization.  As  with  the 
language  skills,  group  work  becomes  better  as  the  participants  experience 
and  evaluate. 

In  this  type  of  class  organization  the  pupils  obtain  experience  in  plan- 
ning, executing,  and  evaluating;  the  pupils  also  obtain  experience  in 
speaking,  listening,  writing,  and  reading.  They  are  encouraged  to  ex^ness 
themselves.  Thus  their  work  becomes  creative.  The  teacher  serves  in 
the  role  of  guide,  consultant,  and  friend.  When  he  doesn’t  know  the 
answer,  he  says  so,  and  challenges  the  group.  “Noiu,  luhere  can  we  find 
the  answer?”  The  group  finds  the  answer.  The  teacher  should  never  feel 
guilty  if  he  does  not  know  all  the  answers.  None  of  us  is  master  of  all 
the  world’s  information,  yet  sometimes  we  think  we  should  be  when 
adolescents  are  encouraged  to  learn  all  they  want  to  learn. 

When  we  are  with  some  people  we  feel  inferior,  tongue-tied,  and 
ill  at  ease.  With  other  people,  we  feel  free,  important,  and  capable. 
Adolescents  feel  the  same  way  about  their  classmates.  Many  adolescents 
will  take  a failing  grade  rather  than  express  a reaction  when  certain 
other  adolescents  are  in  the  group. 

The  study  of  social  relationships  is  called  sociometry.  The  “map”  of 
these  relationships  is  called  a sociogram.  The  sociogram  often  reveals 
pupil  relationships  of  which  teachers  are  unaware.  We  use  sociometric  |‘ 
grouping  in  our  study  of  the  social  relationships  existing  within  a class. 
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Many  times  when  we  ask  ourselves,  “What  is  wrong  with  this  class?” 
the  answer  becomes  apparent  from  study  of  a sociogramd 

Such  grouping  becomes  effective  in  setting  up  committees  and  in 
integrating  into  the  class  people  who  are  shy,  strange,  or  behavior  prob- 
lems. People  who  are  regarded  as  “slow”  are  often  amazingly  effective 
as  members  of  a group  set  up  sociometrically. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNITS 

As  yet  there  are  but  few  schools  in  our  State  working  on  a core  curriculum 

II  or  with  a real-life  curriculum.  Most  of  us  are  working  on  a subject  matter, 
I textbook  curriculum.  In  moving  from  the  latter  in  the  direction  of  a real-life 
r curriculum,  we  may  start  with  the  unit  approach  to  learning. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  units,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  defining 
d them.  (See  Bulletin  243,  Curriculum  Improvement  by  a Secondary 
s School  Faculty,  pp.  120-149.)  Before  anyone  of  us  begins  to  develop  and 
it  use  units  in  teaching,  he  needs  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of 
^his  administrator,  who  is  close  enough  to  the  patrons  and  to  the  history 
liof  the  school  to  know  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  begin  such  work. 
■Usually,  though,  if  a teacher  refrains  from  using  educational  lingo— 
i “progressive,”  “pupil-teacher  planning,”  “new”— he  is  safe  in  beginning 
jat  least  a subject-matter  unit  in  his  English  classroom.  Through  the  use 
of  such  units,  pupils  begin  to  learn  how  to  plan,  to  execute,  and  to 


^ See  Bibliography  above. 
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evaluate.  They  learn  to  do  research  and  to  use  community  resources. 
They  begin  to  learn  by  doing.  I’hey  begin  to  learn  lor  social  living. 
The  teacher  who  goes  to  summer  school  and  “cans”  units  to  be  tised  the 
next  school  year  or  the  teacher  who  combs  the  literature  ot  jjrepared 
units  should  be  sure  that  these  units  can  be  adapted  to  meet  his  pupils 
needs  and  wants.  The  tniit  should  never  be  so  indexible  that  the  prob- 
lems ol  adolescents  in  the  class  cannot  be  considered  as  they  arise. 

A teacher  beginning  to  work  on  units  should  leel  free  to  drop  a unit 
or  to  change  one  after  a fair  trial  if  the  needs,  problems,  and  interests 
of  the  pupils  indicate  the  advisability  of  a change.  A teacher  may  begin 
with  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  end  with  “Dating.”  In  terms  of  adolescent 
needs,  problems,  and  interests,  the  shift  is  sensible.  However,  preliminary 
to  initiating  the  unit  an  overview  by  the  teacher  with  the  pupils  should 
determine  whether  the  unit  will  be  acceptable  to  the  group. 

Any  unit  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  particular  group  of  pupils 
with  whom  the  teacher  is  working.  This  start  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  a knowledge  of  adolescents  in  general  and  of  these  adolescents  in 
particular.  The  former  knowledge  is  gained  from  a study  of  authorities;  the 
latter,  from  observation,  home  visits,  study  of  school  records,  interviews, 
and  testing. 

Studying  the  Community  Is  a Help 

I’o  know  a pupil,  a teacher  needs  to  know  about  the  community  in 
which  the  pupil  has  been  reared.  The  community  culture  pattern  is 
important  in  the  education  of  an  adolescent.  If  the  teacher  and  the 
group  study  the  elements  of  a community  cidtnre,  the  teacher  can  better 
understand  his  pupils,  and  the  pupils  can  learn  how  to  become  more 
elfective  citizens  in  communities. 

OUTLINE  FOR  S TTIDYING  THE  COMMUNITY 

1.  Population  Characteristics 

a.  What  is  the  racial  composition? 

h.  Do  |)eople  tend  to  remain  in  the  community? 

c.  What  is  the  ratio  of  old  to  young  people? 

d.  What  is  the  ratio  of  males  to  females? 

2.  Institutional  Structure 

a.  What  organizations  in  the  community  work  on  job  placement?  I 

b.  What  organizations  in  the  community  work  on  health  problems? 

c.  What  organizations  in  the  community  work  on  recreation? 

3.  Value  Systems 

a.  What  are  the  community  folkways  and  mores? 

h.  What  does  the  community  prize  as  achievement? 

c.  How  does  the  community  characterize  a "good  man",  a “good  woman”? 
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4.  Community  Problems 

a.  What  are  the  problems  of  the  community? 

b.  Who  is  working  to  solve  them? 

c.  What  can  we  do? 

5.  Education  of  the  Community 

a.  What  people,  organizations,  and  businesses  are  educating  the  people  of  the 
community? 

b.  How  does  our  school  educate  the  people  of  the  community? 

c.  Why  do  pupils  drop  out  of  our  school? 

6.  Helpful  Materials 

Harap,  Henry,  Outline  for  a Community  Survey.  Nashville  Curriculum  Labora- 
tory, George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1938,  Bulletin  No.  64 
Goodykoontz,  Bess,  Know  Your  Community.  W'ashington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1941,  Leaflet  No.  57  (10  cents) 

Scoreboard  For  Your  Town.  Syracuse,  New  York  State  Citizens’  Council,  Inc., 
601  E.  Genesee  St.,  New  York  (Free) 

To  determine  the  status  of  youth  in  the  community,  see  Chambers,  M.  M.,  and 
Bell,  Howard,  How  to  Make  a Community  Youth  Survey.  Washington,  D.  C., 
.American  Council  on  Education,  1939  (25  cents) 

To  determine  the  status  of  the  schools  in  the  community,  see  Hand,  Harold, 
What  People  Think  About  Their  Schools.  New  York,  World  Book  Com- 
pany, 1948 

If  the  school  is  to  make  such  a study,  it  is  wise  for  the  teacher; 

1.  To  consult  with  the  administrator  to  determine  the  advisability 
of  the  project 

2.  To  secure  cooperation  if  possible  of  some  other  organized  group 
like  a Chamber  of  Commerce  or  a lay  Advisory  Group 

3.  To  have  in  mind  a real  purpose  for  the  community  study 

4.  To  determine  whether  such  a study  has  recently  been  made  or 
whether  some  other  teacher  (social  studies?)  is  planning  such  a 
study 

5.  To  have  a fundamental  philosophy  about  the  function  of  educa- 
tion in  the  present-day  secondary  school,  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  and  the  world  in  terms  of  basic  needs  and  peace. 

Whatever  kind  of  unit  the  teacher  wishes  to  start,  he  should  keep  the 
organization  simple.  AVhth  the  pupils  he  de»  ides: 

1.  Objectives —What  are  we  going  to  learn? 

2.  Procedures— How  are  we  going  to  do  it? 

3.  Materials  —What  will  we  use? 

4.  Evaluation— How  will  we  determine  whether  we  have  accomplished 

what  we  set  out  to  accomplish? 

Never  should  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  get  lost  in  trying  to  adapt  a 
complex  unit-structure  into  a workable  framework  for  a particular  class. 
Adolescents,  and  sometimes  teachers,  find  little  difference  between  “long- 
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range  objectives”  and  “immediate  objectives.”  Olten  there  is  no  purpose 
in  laboring  to  distinguish  between  them. 

The  following  units  on  the  connminity  were  developed  by  teachers  in 
Pennsylvania  high  schools: 


Unit  I 

OUR  COMMUNITY' 

A Unit  in  Eighth  Grade  English 

Pupil  Planning 

Discussion  of  the  local  community  by  an  eighth  grade  English  class 
led  them  to  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  town  in  which  they  lived. 
It  was  suggested  that  they  might  want  to  organize  any  information  they 
obtained,  put  it  into  written  form,  anti  make  it  availalile  for  others 
to  read. 

The  class  decided  to  write  and  publish  a book  reporting  on  the  town 
in  that  year.  The  book  was  to  contain  articles  on  all  jahases  of  com- 
munity life,  with  photographs  to  illustrate  them.  Eorty  copies  of  the 
book  were  to  be  publishetl,  the  written  material  to  be  hectographed. 
Each  member  of  the  class  was  to  receive  a copy  of  the  book,  one  was  to 
be  placed  in  the  school  library,  one  given  to  the  ninth  grade  civics  class 
for  use  in  the  study  of  the  commuuity,  ami  others  were  to  be  given  to 
teachers  and  school  officials  selected  by  the  class. 

The  class  decided  what  the  book  should  contain  and  what  committees 
were  necessary  to  carry  out  their  plans.  An  editor-in-chief,  associate 
editorsj  art  editors,  and  photography  editors  were  selected  by  the  class. 
All  members  of  the  group  were  contributors. 

Pupil  Activities 

Erom  the  table  of  contents  they  had  agreed  upon,  the  students  selected 
the  subjects  they  wanted  to  investigate  and  about  which  they  were  to 
write  articles.  Information  was  obtained  by  interviews  with  officers  of 
community  organizations,  community  officials,  businessmen,  parents,  and 
friends.  The  telephone  was  used  frequently  in  checking  facts  and  in 
obtaining  data  needed  to  complete  articles.  The  telephone  directory 
and  city  directory  were  found  to  be  indispensable  sources  of  information. 

When  the  articles  were  written  and  submitted  to  the  editor-in-chief. 
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he  distributed  them  to  the  associate  editors  tor  any  corrections  or  re- 
visions that  were  needed. 

The  class  discussed  what  photographs  should  be  included  in  the  book. 
Twenty-five  were  decided  upon,  including  a photograph  ot  the  authors. 
The  photography  editors  took  the  pictures,  developed  the  films,  and 
made  forty  prints  of  each  of  the  twenty-five  pictures.  I'he  necessary 
photographic  materials  were  paid  for  by  the  class. 

For  the  cover  of  the  book,  an  original  design  featuring  landmarks  ol 
the  community  was  developed  by  the  art  editors.  Under  the  direction  ol 
the  art  supervisor,  the  art  editors  used  the  air  brush  to  stencil  the  design 
on  forty  covers. 

Copies  of  maps  of  the  community  were  obtained  from  the  pidilisher 
of  the  local  newspaper.  One  was  placed  in  each  book. 

When  the  articles  were  all  complete,  several  senior  high  school  com- 
mercial students  assisted  in  tyiring  and  hectographing  them.  The  edi- 
torial staff  then  assembled  the  books  and  prepared  them  for  distribution. 

Evaluation 

The  unit  was  considered  successfid  for  these  reasons: 

The  project  gave  the  students  a meaningful  reason  for  language 
activities. 

Students  became  so  interested  in  the  project  that  they  came  back  to 
school  in  the  evenings  to  work  on  it. 

Interests  aroused  in  working  on  the  project  have  been  developed 
further  by  some  of  the  students. 

Civics  classes  have  found  the  book  a valuable  source  of  information 
about  the  community. 

The  library  copy  of  the  book  is  frequently  used  by  students  and 
teachers. 

Students  experienced  the  pleasure  of  working  together  on  a project 
in  which  they  were  really  interested. 

The  activities  of  the  students  stimulated  their  interest  and  increased 
their  knowledge  of  the  community. 

The  whole  class  took  a great  deal  of  pride  in  the  completed  project. 
The  class  experienced  democratic  group  procedure  in  action. 
Practical  experience  was  provided  in  cooperation  and  in  leadership. 
The  project  was  broad  enough  to  provide  for  varying  abilities  and 
special  interests. 
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Unit  II 

FINDING  THE  WAY' 

A Unit  in  Ninth  Grade  English 

Preview 

Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  Bedford  High  School  come  from 
rural  districts.  Many  live  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  from  town.  Some 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  cities  of  Altoona  and  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  than  with  Bedford.  All  agree  that  they  should  know  more 
about  the  town  where  they  will  be  going  to  school  for  the  next  four  years. 
Our  town  pupils  agree  too,  because  as  they  so  often  say,  “People  ask 
you  how  to  get  somewhere,  and  you  feel  stupid  if  you  can’t  tell  them  how.” 

So  our  first  aim  in  ninth  grade  is  to  get  acquainted  with  the  town  of 
Bedford.  Going  from  the  study  of  this  small  locality  into  the  reading 
of  road  maps  is  easy  and  natural.  Then,  if  there  is  time  and  interest, 
the  boys  and  girls  read  time-tables  for  buses,  railroads  and  airways,  plan 
trips,  arrange  complicated  schedules,  and  write  stories  of  their  travels— 
real  or  imaginary. 

What  direct  connection  can  all  this  have  with  the  study  of  ninth  grade 
English?  Is  there  any  virtue  in  acquiring  this  knowledge  just  for  its 
own  sake? 

Answering  the  first  question  provides  opportunity  for  (1)  conversa- 
tional English  in  informal  group  study  and  in  summing  up  each  day’s 
work;  (2)  exposition,  oral  or  written,  in  giving  directions  and  making 
descriptions;  (3)  writing  and  speaking  about  trips  planned  or  taken. 

Considering  the  second  question  the  study  justifies  itself.  Bedford  is 
a resort  town,  located  at  the  junction  of  two  national  highways,  the 
Lincoln  and  the  Horse  Shoe  Trail,  and  is  only  two  miles  south  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  The  town  has  five  good-sized  hotels,  several 
tourist  cabin  camps,  and  many  tourist  lodging  homes  to  accommodate 
visitors  who  come  to  enjoy  its  swimming  pools,  skating  rinks,  golf  links, 
and  other  recreational  facilities.  It  is  near  the  Bedford  Springs  Hotel 
where  from  May  to  October  conventions  attract  many  people.  Should 
not  those  who  live  in  or  near  Bedford  know  where  and  how  to  direct 
these  persons?  Then  too,  nearly  all  our  boys  and  girls  learn  to  drive 
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cars  when  they  are  freshmen  or  sophomores,  often  traveling  far  from 
their  homes.  Should  not  they  learn  how  to  read  maps? 

Activities 

Getting  acquainted  with  Bedford  is  the  first  step  in  this  project.  Here 
is  how'  we  start: 

1.  The  class  is  invited  to  consider  whether  they  would  like  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  Bedford.  How?  By  study,  by  reading,  and 
by  walking  trips.  They  are  usually  eager  to  do  this. 

2.  They  are  then  asked  whether  they  could  find  their  way  around 
town  on  an  errand  alone  and  get  back  to  the  high  school.  Many 
admit  that  they  could  not  do  this,  but  they  think  that  they  should 
know  how. 

3.  The  class  is  asked  what  they  should  know  about  the  town.  The  list 
usually  includes: 

a.  Streets— their  names  and  directions 

b.  Main  highways— their  names  and  numbers;  directions  they  run 

c.  Directions  and  routes  to  nearby  cities. 

cl.  Restaurants  and  hotels— names  and  locations 

e.  Public  buildings  like  the  court  house,  the  post  office,  the 
churches,  the  jail 

f.  The  hospital,  doctors’  offices 

g.  Garages  and  filling  stations 

h.  Amusement  spots— motion  pictures,  skating  rinks,  pools,  etc. 

i.  Spots  of  historic  interest 

4.  Mimeographed  copies  of  a diagram  showing  the  main  streets  of 
Bedford  are  given  to  the  pupils,  Bedford  residents  can  help  the 
others  in 

a.  Marking  the  compass  directions 

b.  Locating  the  high  school  building 

c.  Whiting  the  names  of  the  streets  where  the  high  school  building 
is  located 

5.  The  class  discusses  a walking  trip  to  see  part  of  the  town  and  to 
learn  some  facts  about  it. 

a.  The  streets  and  locations  for  the  first  trip  are  chosen  by  the 
teacher,  to  include  the  main  part  of  the  business  district  where 
many  important  buildings  are  to  be  found 

b.  Before  any  subsequent  trips  a class  committee  decides  w’here  to 
go  and  what  to  see 

6.  On  trip  day  the  class  assembles,  and  with  a Bedford  pupil  as  guide, 
starts  out  on  the  tour;  each  person  has  his  printed  diagram  and 
his  pencil  with  him. 
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a.  "I’he  guide  follows  the  prearranged  plan  for  the  trip 

b.  He  tells  the  class  in  what  direction  they  are  starting,  and  calls 
to  their  attention  every  change  of  direction  so  that  they  can 
follow  the  actual  streets  and  the  diagram  simultaneously 

c.  At  each  intersection  he  pauses  to  let  them  write  the  name  of  the 
streets 

d.  At  each  point  to  be  noted  he  stops  to  let  them  observe  and  mark 
it  on  their  diagrams.  He  or  another  well-informed  pupil  points 
out  interesting  facts.  (Since  the  town  dates  from  1751  and  has 
some  buildings  left  standing  from  the  late  1700’s,  we  can  usually 
point  out,  a la  Ripley,  facts  which  amuse  and  interest  the  class, 
and  tend  to  stick  in  the  memory.) 

7.  On  the  day  following  a trip,  the  class  discusses  what  they  saw  or  did. 
I'hen  a sort  of  clearing  house  is  held  about  correct  locations  for 
jrlaces  on  the  diagrams.  Corrections  are  made  and  questions  relative 
to  the  trip  are  answered. 

8.  Various  types  of  assignment  may  follow.  Here  are  some  that  have 
jDroved  fairly  successful: 

a.  A descriptive  write-up  on  some  “High  Light  of  My  Trip.”  A 
review  of  the  spots  visited  will  provide  everyone  with  something 
to  write 

b.  Reading  the  booklet,  “A  Brief  History  of  Bedford,”  followed 
later  by  a discussion 

Here  are  some  points  emphasized  daily  during  this  project: 

1.  Find  a route  or  a location  by 

a.  Giving  directions:  preferably  right  and  lejt,  not  north,  east,  etc., 
as  the  former  are  much  easier  to  follow 

b.  Giving  distances  in  blocks  or  miles 

c.  Describing  landmarks,  as  buildings,  monuments,  etc.,  to  help 
the  seeker  find  the  place  he  wants 

2.  Learn  facts  about  the  town  and  its  environs  and  give  definite, 
accurate  information  in  class  quizzes 

Much  the  same  procedure  is  followed  in  later  extensions  of  the  study. 
Pupils  are  permitted  to  tour  some  business  and  public  places  such  as 
the  fire  engine  house,  the  marble-cutting  works,  one  of  the  feed  mills. 
From  these  visits  j)lenty  of  material  emerges  for  class  discussion  and  for 
writing. 

The  study  of  road  maps  and  travel  schedules  takes  the  pupil  from 
what  he  knows  into  what  he  doesn’t  know,  and  provides  good  “extended” 
learning.  For  instance  in  the  study  of  Bedford,  they  learn  the  applica- 
tion of  the  compass  directions;  in  map  study,  they  follow  compass  direc- 
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tions  when  they  learn  to  locate  unknown  spots  with  the  map  key;  and 
in  trijj  planning,  they  use  compass  directions  and  read  bus  schedules. 

Outcomes 

To  list  the  desirable  outcomes  of  this  study  and  to  grade  them  as 
to  effectiveness  is  not  difficult.  In  the  summer  time  I frequently  see  my 
pupils  giving  directions  to  individuals  or  groups.  Traveling  country 
roads  just  to  view  the  scenery  I have  found  myself  lost  from  time  to 
time,  only  to  stop  at  some  farmhouse  and  have  some  former  pupil  step 
out  and  give  me  directions.  In  the  course  of  making  home  visits,  I have 
often  used  the  directions  or  diagrams  given  me  by  youngsters  and  have 
successfully  found  their  homes.  Last,  if  it  may  be  considered  evidence 
of  successful  study,  visiting  alumni  have  often  recalled  the  time  spent 
in  map-reading  or  in  tramping  the  streets  of  Bedford  and  have  testified 
that  it  was  a valuable  part  of  their  freshman  English  course. 

Materials 

1.  Mimeographed  diagrams  of  the  business  district  of  Bedford 

2.  A Brief  History  of  Bedford,  written  by  Annie  M.  Gilchrist,  a local 
woman  interested  in  historical  research 

3.  Maps  obtained  in  class-size  lots  from  local  gasoline  service  stations 

4.  Maps  of  Bedford  Borough,  loaned  by  the  Borough  Office 

5.  Maps  of  Bedford  County,  from  the  State  Department  of  Highways 

6.  Magazines  to  use  for  reading  as  background  for  writing  travel 
stories: 

a.  Saturday  Evening  Post 

b.  The  Reader’s  Digest 

c.  Ford  Times 

7.  Time-tables  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  obtained  respectively  from  the  Altoona  and 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  passenger  offices 

8.  Time-tables  from  the  TIVA,  obtained  through  the  Pittsburgh  office 

9.  Greyhound  bus  schedules,  obtained  from  the  local  bus  station 

SUMMARY 

A program  of  curriculum  improvement  should  begin  with  a study  of 
what  the  pupils  need  to  learn  in  order  to  live  better  as  homemakers, 
workers,  and  citizens.  Second,  curriculum  improvement  workers  should 
find  out  and  report  the  best  ways  to  meet  these  needs.  Curriculum  de- 
velopment should  represent  an  integration  of:  (1)  pupil  needs,  (2)  social 
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values,  (3)  subject  matter,  (4)  learning  activities,  and  (5)  means  of 
comprehensive  evaluation.  No  one  of  these  five  can  be  emphasized  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  The  problems  involved  in  curriculum  planning 
require  the  best  that  modern  research  and  grass-roots  cooperation  can 
provide. 

Society  and  people  have  been  undergoing  such  rapid  changes  that  it 
is  difficult  for  schools  to  adjust  their  programs  fast  enough  to  provide 
the  education  that  is  needed.  In  addition,  recent  educational  research 
has  discovered  much  about  what  learning  is  and  how  it  can  best  be 
stimulated. 

Many  research  workers  and  our  fellow  teachers-in-action,  individually 
and  in  groups,  have  evolved  several  basic  points  of  view  which  con- 
tribute to  effective  education  for  youth  today.  These  results  of  a half 
century  of  progress  are  generally  accepted:  (1)  in  modern  textbooks  on 
educational  psychology, ^ (2)  in  books  on  teaching  methods,^  (3)  in 
the  1950  edition  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards,®  and  (4)  in  reports  of  State  and  National 
committees.^  These  sources  present  points  of  view  on  wTich  each  of 
us  must  make  his  own  decisions. 


Are  the  prestige  and  consensus  of  these  sources  significant?  Do  the 
findings  represent  the  development  that  comes  from  scientific  research 
and  growth  in  any  profession?  Do  these  sources  indicate  the  “unity  out 
of  diversity”  ivhich  we  need  to  go  forward  together?  Has  there  been 
evolved  “a  scientifically  derived  philosophy  of  education”?  Is  a gradual 
achievement  of  the  expressed  points  of  view  possible? 

Many  teachers  are  adapting  their  work  to  these  points  of  view.  Other 
teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  present  results  and  are  looking  for  more 
valid  curriculum  practices.  Curriculum  improvement  programs  have 
been  organized  in  nearly  every  state  and  city  so  that  the  behaviors  of 
good  citizenship  and  scholarship  may  be  better  developed  and  so  that 
public  funds  for  education  may  be  spent  more  effectively.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  addition  to  the  State  curriculum  improvement  program,  four 


’■Arthur  I.  Gates,  and  others.  Educational  Psychology,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1948. 
^Learning  and  Instruction,  Forty-ninth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation, Chicago,  Illinois,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1950. 

* Evaluative  Criteria,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  1950. 
(See  Chapter  IV) 

* See  Yearbooks  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
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organized  to  stinnilate  the  changes  which  are  represented.  Many  local 
faculty  programs  are  focused  toward  the  development  of  programs  of 
modern  education. 

Some  of  these  points  of  view  are  listed  below  in  order  that  we  may 
consider  them  and  may  understand  some  of  the  bases  for  suggestions 
which  are  made  in  programs  of  curriculum  improvement  and  in  the 
pages  of  this  bulletin. 


Objectives  in  Terms  of  Growth  in  What  the  Learner  Does 

Learning  is  a change  of  behaxnor—thi)ihing,  feeling,  and  acting— which 
is  produced  by  xvhat  the  learner  doesd  There  is  a difference  between 
teaching  for  knowing  and  teaching  for  doing.  The  dual  problem  of 
helping  youth  to  mature  and  to  actjuire  desirable  behaviors,  including 
skills  in  the  use  of  subject  matter,  is  broader  than  has  been  assumed. 

Teaching  for  doing  involves  the  principles  that: 

1.  Objectives  are  best  expressed  as  desirable  changes  in  what  the 
learner  does.  We  are  teaching  students  to  use  language  for  effec- 
tive living  now. 

2.  Desirable  changes  in  the  learner  do  not  develop  automatically  as 
by-products  of  the  teaching  of  subject  matter. 

3.  Each  language  skill -speaking,  listening,  reading,  and  writing— 
requires  direct  provision  for  its  practice  in  active  learning  situa- 
tions and  in  types  of  evaluation. 

4.  There  is  a distinction  between  the  memorized  learning  of  inert 
ideas  and  the  functional  behaviors  and  transfer  values  which  are 
developed  through  meaningful  learning  activities  in  unit  study. 
Learning-by-doing  activities— which  are  meaningful  to  the  learner 
in  terms  of  his  life  and  needs— create  intense  participation  and  real 
learning.  Learning  for  doing  involves  much  doing  in  the  learning. 

5.  The  teacher’s  ability  to  teach,  his  desire  to  learn,  his  understanding 
of  adolescents,  his  awareness  of  society’s  problems,  and  his  general 
cultural  background  are  important  considerations  in  teaching. 

6.  Learning  situations  are  meaningful  to  the  learner  insofar  as 
they  are,  for  him,  lifelike  and  worth  while— geared  to  his  interests, 
needs,  and  problems.  He  instinctively  resists  learning  that  is— 
for  him— useless  and  trivial,  which  lacks  unity  or  relation  to  his 
own  experience  or  ambitions.  Discipline  is  best  when  it  is 
inherent  in  the  meaningfulness  of  the  learning. 


' I. earning  and  Instruction.  See  footnote  2,  page  26. 
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7.  Learning  activities  of  a problem-solving  unit  are  especially  pro- 
ductive of  critical  thinking  and  of  the  functional  use  of  subject 
matter,  both  of  which  are  needed  continually  in  school  and  in 
life.  Prohleni-solving  behaviors  are  developed  through  learning 
activities  in  which  they  are  practiced. 

8.  Teacher  preplanning  and  pupil-teacher  planning  are  both  essential 
for  well-motivated  class  activities.^  Pupil  participation  in  plan- 
ning develops  pupil  concerns  and  efforts  beyond  the  shallow  ones 
of  getting  a mark  to  please  the  teacher  ancl  to  add  more  credits. 

9.  Learning  has  been  defined  as  the  behavior  changes— thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting— which  result  from  what  the  learner  does. 
Successful  teaching,  then,  involves  setting  the  stage  with  problems, 
learning  activities,  and  subject  matter  that  will  assure  pupil 
reaction,  practice,  and  attainment  of  the  desired  behavior  changes, 
including  skill  in  using  subject  matter.  Classrooms  should  be 
transformed  from  lesson-hearing  rooms  into  learning  laboratories. 

10.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  study  of  principles  does  not  by 
itself  result  in  curriculum  improvement.  Specific  individual  or 
group  problems  that  merit  action  are  the  best  points  of  departure. 
However,  attacking  problems  without  reference  to  basic  principles 
does  not  often  result  in  improvement.  A two-way  procedure, 
from  problems  to  principles  and  back  again,  is  most  effective.  In 
this  process  we  need  the  cooperative  effort  of  every  teacher  in 
Pennsylvania  if  we  are  to  teach  every  child  how  to  become  a 
happy,  effective  citizen. 
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OL0RD  of  Learning  and  of  Learners,  we  are  at  best 
but  blunderers  in  tbis  godlike  business  of  teaching. 
We  bave  been  content  to  be  mercbants  of  dead  yes- 
terdays wben  we  should  have  been  guides  into  unborn  to- 
morrows. We  bave  put  conformity  to  old  customs  above 
curiosity  about  new  ideas. 

We  have  been  peddlers  of  petty  accuracies,  wben  we 
should  have  been  priests  and  prophets  of  almndant  living. 
We  have  thought  more  about  our  subject  than  our  object. 
We  have  schooled  our  students  to  be  clever  competitors  in 
the  world  as  it  is,  when  we  should  have  been  helping  them 
to  become  creative  cooperators  in  the  making  of  the  world 
as  it  is  to  be. 

We  have  counted  knowledge  more  precious  than  wisdom. 
We  have  tried  to  teach  our  students  what  to  think  instead 
of  how  to  think.  We  have  thought  it  our  business  to  fur- 
nish the  minds  of  our  students,  when  we  should  have  been 
laboring  to  free  their  minds. 

It  has  been  easier  to  tell  our  students  about  the  motion- 
less past  that  we  can  learn  once  for  all,  than  to  join  with 
them  in  trying  to  understand  the  living  present  that  must 
he  studied  afresh  each  morning.  From  these  sins  of  sloth 
may  we  be  freed.  May  we  realize  that  it  is  important  to 
know  the  past  only  that  we  may  live  wisely  in  the  present. 
Help  us  to  be  more  interested  in  stimulating  the  builders 
of  modern  cathedrals  than  retailing  to  students  the  glories 
of  ancient  temples. 

Give  us  to  see  that  a student’s  memory  should  l)e  a tool 
as  well  as  a treasure  chest.  Help  us  to  realize,  in  the  deep- 
est sense,  we  cannot  teach  anybody  anything;  that  the  best 
we  can  do  is  to  help  them  to  learn  for  themselves. 

Save  us  from  the  blight  of  specialism;  give  us  reverence 
for  our  materials,  that  we  may  master  the  facts  of  our  par- 
ticular fields,  but  help  us  to  see  that  all  facts  are  dead  until 
they  are  related  to  the  rest  of  the  knowledge  and  to  the 
rest  of  life.  May  we  know  how  to  relate  the  “coal  scuttle 
to  the  universe.” 

Help  us  to  see  that  education  is,  after  all,  hut  the  ad- 
venture of  trying  to  make  ourselves  at  home  in  the  modern 
world.  May  we  be  shepherds  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  mas- 
ters of  the  mind. 

Give  us,  O Lord  of  Learners,  a sense  of  the  divinity  of 
our  undertaking. 

— GLENN  FRANK 
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CHAPTER  II 

ACHIEVING  GREATER  GOALS 

If  you  would  be  successful,  decide  where  you  are  going  and  start  now. 

No  race  can  be  won  until  after  the  start  has  been  made. 

—Seneca 

In  the  planning  of  new  materials  and  methods  there  are  two  general  ways, 
used  separately  or  together,  by  which  we  may  achieve  greater  goals.' 

First,  improved  lesson  plans— based  on  customary  content— may  be 
made.  These  may  show  the  following  enrichment:  (1)  content,  (2) 
related  objectives,  (3)  many  related  learning  activities,  (4)  more  com- 
prehensive means  of  evaluation,  and  (5)  a variety  of  text  and  resource 
materials.  For  these  plans,  a customary  sequence  of  subject  matter  may 
be  the  basis  from  which  enrichment  is  developed.  This  type  of  planning 
may  have  value  in  itself,  or  it  may  be  a step  toward  the  ability  to  plan 
and  use  an  experience  unit  type  of  planning. 

Second,  an  experience  unit  method  of  planning  may  be  used.  A school 
faculty,  an  English  class,  cooperatively,  or  any  one  of  us,  individually, 
studies  the  needs  of  youth  and  decides  upon  functional  objectives  to  be 
achieved.  Units  for  a direct  attack  upon  the  objectives  are  then  pre- 
pared. For  these  units,  the  functional  objectives  or  phases  of  them  arc 
unit  titles  and  direct  bases  for  planning.  The  means  by  which  we  hope 
to  achieve  the  objectives  are  next  determined.  These  means,  or  activities, 
constitute  the  learning-by-doing  method  that  research  indicates  to  be 
most  effective  and  best  retained.  In  the  planning  period,  we  also 
determine  how  we  expect  to  measure  whether  or  not  our  objectives  have 
been  realized.  The  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  have  contributed  many 
units  of  this  type  for  this  bulletin. 

In  addition,  there  is  a day-by-day  improvement  in  teaching.  Problems 
considered  are  those  that  arise  out  of  the  local  situation.  These  prob- 
lems are  important.  Problem-solving  of  this  type  is  constantly  under 
way  with  all  of  us  when  improvement  in  any  of  the  many  ways  of  teaching 
is  a constant  challenge.  As  a type  of  self-discovery,  it  is  of  tremendous 
value.  Its  steps  may  be  described  by  such  simple  words  as:  (1)  an  idea 
that  something  can  be  done  better,  (2)  a tryout  of  what  seems  better, 
(5)  a gathering  of  data,  (4)  a judgment  used  to  measure  improvement, 
and  (5)  more  know-how  and  professional  satisfaction.  This  action- 
research  should  be  done  by  each  of  us.  Without  it,  curriculum  improve- 
ment is  not  possible. 

See  Chapter  VI,  “Achieving  Educational  Objectives,”  Curriculum  Improvement  by  a Secondary 
School  Faculty,  Bulletin  243,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1950. 
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What  Help  Do  Teachers  Want? 

“We  want  to  know  how  to  deviate  from  the  textbook  without  getting 
lost;  how  to  introduce  and  teach  a unit;  how  to  plan  with  pupils.  . . . 

“We  want  to  know  how  to  change  the  morale  and  behavior  of  groujrs; 
how  to  use  the  principles  of  group  dynamics;  how  to  help  groups  reach 
decisions  and  evaluate  their  own  work;  how  to  relate  ongoing  activity 
to  the  problems,  concerns,  and  tensions  of  pupils;  how  to  work  with  a 
small  group  in  a classroom  and,  a the  same  time,  keep  other  pupils 
profitably  busy.  . . . 

“We  want  to  know  how  to  spot  and  use  community  resources;  how  to 
find  people  who  know  the  answers  to  our  problems  and  how  to  get  their 
help;  how  to  build  units  on  problems  not  found  in  textbooks;  how  to 
provide  school  experiences  that  will  help  pupils  toward  maturity.” 

These  were  the  grouped  replies  of  three  hundred  classroom  teachers  to 
an  inquiry  on  what  help  they  wanted  most.^ 

Similar  problems  are  faced  by  many  of  us  today.  They  have  been 
created  by  the  impact  of  modern  education  upon  a traditional  educa- 
tional process.  Statistics  which  reveal  startling  personal  and  social  short- 
ages have  made  their  solution  a matter  of  deep  concern.  Our  con- 
sideration of  them  is  invited  in  this  bulletin.  For  their  solution, 
tryout  and  self-discovery  must  move  into  the  classroom. 

Reports  in  the  literature  of  education— and  in  this  bulletin— indicate 
how  some  individuals  have  solved  the  “how  to”  problems  which  many 
of  us  have.  The  results,  which  are  reported,  are  achieved  by  the  factors 
of  the  situation  which  produced  them— the  teacher,  the  pupils,  the 
school,  and  the  equipment.  However,  the  results  provide  stimulation 
and  suggestions  for  all  of  us.  BxiUetins  and  reports  are  of  significance 
not  in  what  they  do  for  us  but  in  what  they  get  us  to  do  for  ourselves. 
Each  of  us  must  try  out  and  prove  the  experiences  of  others  and  develop 
and  report  still  other  experiences  in  our  own  classrooms  if  “how  to” 
problems  are  to  be  solved. 

Since  first  attempts  may  not  achieve  full  success,  jjatience  is  necessary.  As 
in  any  kind  of  problem-solving,  learning-by-doing,  particularly  learning-by- 
trying,  is  the  best  approach.  Few  experiments  in  education  end  in  failure. 
There  is  much  room  for  improvement;  and  the  zeal,  vigor,  and  enthusiasm, 
which  we  ourselves  contribute,  will  result  in  better  total  development  of 
students  no  matter  what  results  may  be  measured. 

Some  challenges  to  greater  goals  for  any  of  us  may  he  indicated  by  the  chart 
on  the  opposite  page: 


1 Vernon  L.  Replogle,  “What  Help  Do  Teachers  Want”,  Educational  Leadership,  Volume  VII, 
Number  7,  April  1950. 
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A TEACHER’S  SELF-RATING  CHART 

ciii:c  K 

Yes  ? Xo 

1.  Can  I define  the  actual  pupil  behaviors— thinking, 

feeling,  and  acting— which  I am  trying  to  develop?  

2.  Do  I guide  learning  activities  in  which  desirable 
behaviors  in  speaking  and  listening,  reading  and 

writing  are  practiced?  

3.  Can  I depart  from  daily  recitation  (textbook  assign- 

study-recite-quiz  procedure)  without  getting  lost?  . 

4.  Can  I plan  and  guide  an  experience  subject  matter 

unit?  

5.  Can  I plan  with  pupils  and  guide  an  experience  life- 

problem  unit?  

6.  Do  I know  how  to  use  the  principles  of  group 

dynamics?  

7.  Do  my  pupils  feel  free  to  discuss  their  problems 

with  me?  

8.  Can  I relate  content  teaching  to  the  adolescent  prob- 
lems, concerns,  and  tensions  of  pupils?  

9.  Can  I subgroup,  form  committees,  etc.,  and  keep  all 

working  on  a well-motivated  level?  

10.  Do  I know  how  to  spot  and  use  community  resotirces?  

11.  Do  my  students  apply  the  principles  of  my  sidrject 

to  their  own  problems?  

12.  Do  I involve  the  introverted  and  “isolates”  in  group 

activities?  

13.  Do  I teach  my  pupils  how  to  read  and  study  my 

subject?  

14.  Do  my  students  use  good  English  in  oral  and  written 

reports?  

15.  Do  I continuallv  invite  student  problems  for  discus- 
sion and  problem  solving?  

16.  Are  my  students  having  actual,  frequent  practice  in 

critical,  inductive  reasoning?  

17.  Do  I work  with  a school  club  to  further  special 

interests?  

18.  Have  I had  adequate  preparation  in  fields  which  are 

related  to  my  subject?  

19.  Do  I have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  my  object— 

the  learner?  

20.  Have  I had  intensive  and  modern  preparation  in  the 

subject  I teach?  

21.  Do  I relate  my  work  to  that  of  other  subject  teachers 

in  my  school  and  request  similar  cooperation?  

22.  Do  my  students  understand  the  vocational  o]rpor- 
tunities  in  my  suljject  field  or  work  to  which  it 

may  lead?  

23.  Do  I praise  more  often  than  I blame?  

24.  Do  I subgroup  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  voca- 
tional and  precollege  students?  

25.  Do  I make  a special  effort  to  locate  and  encourage 

talented  youth?  
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SECTIONS  OF  CHAPTER  II 

Further  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  these  and  otlier  problems  are 
made  in  the  following  sections; 

A.  LISTENING  AND  OBSERVING  C.  ^VRI  I ING 

B.  SPEAKING  D.  READING 

E.  LIIERAIURE 


SECTION  A 

LISTENING  AND  OBSERVING 

Speech  is  civilization  itself! 

Thomas  Mann,  The  Magic  Mountain 

Everyone  talks  to  someone.  Speaking  and  listening  are  a part  of  most 
situations.  Children  are  constantly  experiencing  things  in  their  everyday 
lives  hy  listening  and  observing.  The  better  chance  a child  has  to  relate  and 
discuss  these  experiences  during  the  school  day,  the  better  chance  he  has  of 
learning,  for  the  act  of  speaking  helps  to  integrate  his  experiences  into  his 
being,  and  the  act  of  listening  helps  his  classmates  to  do  the  same. 

To  the  English  teacher  goes  the  challenge  of  providing  the  right  class- 
room climate  for  speaking  and  listening.  Since  English  class  is  a social 
institution  in  itself,  every  word  spoken  is  important  in  developing  group 
attitudes  and  understanding.  Pupils  need  to  acquire  a feeling  of  belong- 
ing to  the  group;  they  need  help  in  setting  up  standards  for  discussion 
activities,  and  for  intragroup  activities  and  experiences.  They  must  have 
something  to  talk  about  before  they  can  talk  to  even  a small  group  of 
their  classmates;  and  what  they  talk  about  must  be  real  and  vital  to 
them.  They  need  to  recognize  common  levels  of  English— formal, 
colloquial,  and  “everyday.”  When  boys  and  girls  reach  the  point  where 
they  are  talking  not  for  the  teacher  but  for  the  groiqi,  the  technicpies 
involved  in  speaking  become  not  ends  in  themselves  but  the  means  to 
an  end. 

The  English  Curriculum  Commission  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  stresses  effective  use  of  language  for  daily  com- 
munication as  a basic  objective: 

Communication  is  a two-way  process,  involving  social  and  psycho- 
logical adjustments  as  well  as  effective  use  of  language.  Hence,  it  is 
important  that  the  skills  of  communication  be  taught  in  situations 
which  involve  such  adjustments  and  not  in  isolation. 

Among  the  most  used  skills  are  ability  to  persuade,  to  explain 
clearly,  to  make  reports,  to  plan  in  groups,  to  defend  a point  of  view, 
to  engage  in  group  discussion,  to  share  personal  experiences  inter- 
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estiiigly  in  conversation  or  personal  letters,  to  use  with  ease  the 
language  of  guest-host  relationships,  to  conduct  meetings,  to  make 
announcements,  to  interview  others,  and  to  carry  on  business  trans- 
actions effectively  and  courteously  in  face-to-face  contacts  and  by  mail. 

Especially  important  is  mastery  of  the  underlying  processes  of 
observing  and  assimilating  experience,  selecting  ideas  or  detail  with  a 
purpose  in  mind,  organizing  material  clearly  for  presentation  to  others, 
and  expressing  oneself  with  clarity,  interest,  and,  among  more  gifted 
students,  with  some  degree  of  personal  style. ^ 

LISTENING 

Listening  is  one  of  the  fundamental  language  skills.  It  is  a medium  through 
which  children,  young  people,  and  adults  gain  a large  portion  of  education — 
their  information,  their  understanding  of  the  world  and  of  human  affairs, 
their  ideals,  sense  of  values,  and  their  appreciation.  In  this  day  of  mass  com- 
munication (much  of  it  oral)  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  our  pupils  be  taught 
to  listen  effectively  and  critically. 

Until  quite  recently  the  ability  to  listen  well  has  been  taken  for  granted. 
We  have  assumed  that  children  learn  to  listen  quite  naturally  without 
systematic  instructions,  as  they  learn  to  walk.  And  they  do!  So  it  is 
with  talking.  By  the  time  children  are  ready  for  school  at  five  or  six, 
they  have  developed  remarkably  in  speaking  and  in  listening.  Seldom 
are  they  able  to  read  and  write.  So  the  schools  have  concentrated  on 
reading  and  writing.  In  recent  years,  the  schools  have  realized  the 
mistake  of  this  over  emphasis  on  the  reading  and  writing  skills  and 
have  made  great  progress  in  bringing  speaking  into  the  language  arts 
curriculum,  but  we  have  scarcely  made  a beginning  in  listening. 

Even  in  the  everyday  world,  listening  plays  an  important  role.  Some 
of  our  most  critical  affairs  are  conducted  orally.  A session  of  the  UN 
Assembly,  a meeting  of  Congress  or  of  the  State  Legislature,  a radio 
address  on  the  “State  of  the  Nation”  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a panel  discussion  or  debate  on  a local  city  ordinance— these  are 
just  a few  instances  of  oral  communication  which  require  us  to  be  good 
listeners.  During  the  past  generation,  we  have  seen  whole  nations 
swayed  by  the  fanatical,  unintelligible  screamings  of  a Hitler  or  a 
Mussolini.  The  people  of  Germany  and  of  Italy  were  taught  to  listen— 
but  not  to  listen  critically. 

Listening  and  hearing  are  not  the  same.  We  know  very  little  about  the 
ability  to  listen  beyond  observing  that  people  do  not  listen  very  long  unless 
they  have  some  hope  of  understanding  that  to  which  they  are  listening.  The 

1 Communication  No.  7,  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum,  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English. 
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skills  involved  in  intelligent  listening  are  complicated — the  ability  to  recall, 
to  anticipate,  to  visualize,  to  perceive  relationships  in  an  auditory  situation  in 
which  the  rate  of  reception,  unlike  that  of  reading,  is  constant  for  all  listeners, 
and  in  which  the  opportunity  for  regressive  movements  is  not  present.  Never- 
theless, particularly  with  the  advent  of  the  radio,  the  sound  motion  picture, 
and  now  television,  expert  guidance  in  listening  has  become  a major  respon- 
sibility of  the  school. 

Objectives 

1.  To  develojj  the  power  ol  learning  eliieiently  horn  oral  instruction 

2.  To  develop  ability  in  constructi\e  thinking  through  listening  to 
others 

3.  To  appreciate  the  viewpoints  ol  others 

4.  To  develop  appreciation  of  techniques  involved  in  the  presentation 
of  oral  materials 

5.  To  develop  standards  of  judgment  in  evaluating  material  heard 

In  developing  listeyiing  skills,  first  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
necessity  for  courteous  listening.  The  pupil  should  recognize  the  need  ol 
giving  full  attention  to  the  speaker  and  what  he  has  to  say,  and  of 
respecting  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others  in  discussion  and  conversa- 
tion. He  should  acquire  the  skill  of  listening  with  a view'  to  participating 
in  a discussion  of  what  he  has  heard.  Such  discussion  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  degree  of  accuracy,  attention,  and  understanding 
with  which  he  has  listened. 

In  order  to  develop  the  skill  of  iyiforrnative  listening,  the  pupil's 
interests  should  be  broadened  and  intejisified.  He  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  large  variety  of  materials,  such  as  lectures,  oral  reports,  explana- 
tions, and  instructions,  to  which  he  may  listen.  Standards  of  taste  in 
listening  for  enjoyment  may  be  developed  by  recognizing  the  relative 
merits  of  recordings  and  radio  programs. 

The  skill  of  critical  listening  can  be  developed  as  the  student  matures. 
Young  people  should  be  made  aware  of  their  susceptibility  to  the  various 
propaganda  techniques.  The  radio,  the  sound  track  of  the  motion  picture 
film,  and  the  telecast  are  powerful  molders  of  public  opinion.  The  high 
school  student  must  learn  to  analyze  the  source  of  authority  for  the 
statements  which  he  hears  through  these  media. 

Learning  Activities 

To  achieve  immediate  and  ultimate  goals,  various  activities  arc  needed 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  listening  skills: 
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1.  Explanation  by  the  teacher  in  making  assignments  and  in  giving  all 
oral  directions  in  class 

2.  Oral  reports  by  students  followed  by  a response  and  evaluation 
from  the  listeners 

3.  Critical  discussion 

4.  Group  decisions  reached  as  a result  of  class  discussions 

5.  Oral  readings  by  the  teacher  and  talented  students  to  encourage 
appreciation 

6.  Musical,  dramatic,  and  literary  recordings  designed  to  encourage 
understanding  and  appreciation 

7.  Assembly  programs  for  instruction,  enjoyment,  and  critical  listening 

8.  Radio  listening 

What  to  do  with  the  pupil  who  is  hard  of  hearing  is  a problem  which 
all  teachers  must  face  at  some  time.  Assigning  the  child  a satisfactory 
seat  and  training  him  to  read  lips  are  two  devices  which  can  be  helpful 
to  the  hard  of  hearing.  The  teacher  should  make  every  effort  to  draw 
these  backward,  shy  people  into  classroom  activities.  The  reports  on 
hearing,  included  in  the  pupils’  health  examinations,  will  receive  the 
same  thoughtful  scrutiny  as  the  reports  on  seeing.  Each  teacher  will  be 
concerned  with  the  health  report  of  each  child. 


OBSERVING 

Closely  associated  with  the  listening  skills  is  the  development  of  the  art  of 
keen  and  accurate  observation.  Observing  is  a basic,  natural  means  of  com- 
munication which  should  develop  as  a person  grows  older.  “A  picture  is  worth 
many  words”  is  an  expression  often  heard. 

Vivid  dramatic  posters,  an  exciting  colorful  picture,  unforgettable 
moments  in  the  theater  or  on  the  motion  picture  screen— all  these  can 
tell  a story  or  arouse  mixed  feelings  and  emotions  within  us,  often  with 
a minimum  of  words.  Symbolic  figures,  such  as  the  American  flag,  the 
Red  Feather,  John  Bull,  Uncle  Sam,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  are  full  of 
meaning  and  tell  volumes  without  a single  word  being  spoken. 

However,  we  must  realize  that  observation  is  not  art  appreciation. 
We  are  primarily  interested  in  what  the  film,  poster,  or  exhibit  has  to 
tell  us.  Color  and  line  are  employed  by  the  artist  to  develop  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  painting,  but  how  clearly  the  artist  conveys  his 
message  to  the  viewer  is  what  we  are  primarily  interested  in  as 
communicators. 
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We  cannot  escape  the  tact  that  the  vast  audience  ot  80  niillion  who 
patronize  the  motion  picture  theaters  in  the  United  States  every  week 
and  the  rapidly  growing  television  audience  in  the  homes  of  America 
indicate  a specific  need  for  developing  skills  of  observation.  Most 
spectators  believe  whatever  they  see,  yet  a documentary  film  may  present 
only  one  point  of  view  on  some  current  topic  of  interest.  The  viewer 
is  prejudiced  in  his  way  of  thinking,  influenced  mostly  by  the  lacts  which 
he  has  seen  illustrated  on  the  screen. 

Objectives 

Certain  objectives  can  be  set  up  for  a program  in  observation: 

1.  To  observe  consciously  and  .systematically 

2.  To  report  accurately  wdiat  has  been  seen 

3.  To  make  a critical  analysis  of  what  has  been  seen 

To  realize  these  objectives  the  English  teacher  can  easily  teach  second- 
ary school  children  the  skills  of  observation.  First  of  all,  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  observe  more  closely.  Simple  tests  can  be  devised  to  show 
how  inaccurate  many  of  their  observations  are.  The  techniques  of 
critical  observation  can  follow.  Our  children  should  be  taught  not  to 
believe  everything  they  see.  Facts  have  often  been  distorted  for  a distinct 
purpose  when  they  are  presented  in  a film.  Children  should  learn  to 
recognize  and  evaluate  such  propaganda  media. 

The  secondary  school  teacher  has  many  materials  for  developing  skill 
in  observation.  These  include  motion  pictures  and  plays,  dramatizations, 
filmstrips  and  slides,  demonstrations,  field  trips,  tours  and  excursions, 
textbook  illustrations,  pictures  and  photographs,  posters,  graphs  and 
diagrams,  charts,  cartoons,  and  exhibits. 

The  listening  and  observing  skills  are  not  isolated  language  skills. 
Listening,  for  example,  is  closely  correlated  with  speaking.  Viewing  a 
sound  motion  picture  calls  for  skills  in  observing  and  listening.  All  of 
the  language  arts  should  be  integrated  so  that  the  pupil  tvill  be  taught  all 
phases  of  the  language  program. 

An  excerpt  from  the  Bethlehem  Public  Schools  Course  of  Study  in 
I.anguage  Arts  and  English  on  pages  40  and  41  shows  how  the  five  lan- 
guage skills  have  been  integrated  to  facilitate  the  realization  of  the 
various  broad  basic  experiences  and  aims: 
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INTEGRATION  OF  BASIC 


lOPICS  AND  BASIC 
MATI'RTALS 

[ 

OBSERVING  1 LISTENING 

(trade  Ten 

Reading  and  evaluaiing 
nonfiction. 

Oliserve  attitudes  of  the 
authors  in  dealing  with  con- 
troversial topics. 

Observe  and  learn  to  use 
librarv  facilities  in  such  con- 
nections. 

Listen  to  radio  programs, 
such  as  America’s  Town 
Meeting. 

Grade  Eleven 

Consider  onr  Pennsyl- 
vania culture  as  we  see  it 
and  as  it  appears  in  litera- 
ture, art,  etc. 

Observe  jiictorial  material 
dealing  with  Pennsvlvania 
culture  and  com|5are  it  with 
other  regional  cultures. 

Listen  to  conducted  tours 
of  Moravian  Archives  and 
other  Moravian  buildings. 

Listen  to  talk  by  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Mora- 
vian Congregation. 

Listen  to  the  radio  play 
Asebee  and  Sabina,  presented 
by  station  WSAN,  to  observe 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  di- 
alect. 

Grade  Twelve 

l ook  ahead: 

Become  familiar  with 
the  opportunities,  work 
and  life  in  Bethlehem. 

Observe  people  at  work  in 
Bethlehem;  professional  busi- 
ness fields,  etc.  See  vocational 
films. 

Listen  to  points  of  view  on 
dangers  and  rewards  of  work 
opportunities  in  Bethlehem. 
Find,  through  interviews,  ad- 
vantages outside  Bethlehem. 

Listen  to  speakers  in  as- 
sembly and  at  career  and 
vocational  conferences. 
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LANGUAGE  SKILLS 


SPEAKING 

uiADiNr; 

WRITING 

Grade  Ten 

Conduct  panel  discus- 
sions or  debates  on  con 
temporary  topics  suggested 
by  your  reading. 

Select  topics  for  discus- 
sion in  committee  meet- 
ings of  students. 

Read  articles  and  books 
dealing  with  racial  and 
regional  contributions  to 
civilization,  home  and  family, 
social  problems,  such  as 
Rourke’s  Davy  Crockett: 
Sugimoti’s  A Daughter  of  the 
Samurai;  Bruce’s  The  Trail 
of  the  Tsetse;  Day’s  The 
Noblest  Instrument;  Benet’s 
iVe  Aren’t  Superstitious; 
Ihoinpson’s  America. 

Make  summaries  and  re- 
search reports.  Write  com- 
positions on  personal  likes 
and  dislikes.  Maintain  a 
constant  viewpoint. 

Grade  Eleven 

Discuss  the  customs  of 
the  Moravians  as  men- 
tioned by  Franklin,  bring- 
ing out  those  which  are 
still  observed  and  those 
which  have  been  dis- 
carded. 

Discuss  Stephen  Vincent 
Renet’s  connection  with 
Bethlehem. 

Read  Franklin’s  Autobi- 
ography. Read  the  sections 
on  Jake  Diefer  in  Benet’s 
John  Brown’s  Body  and 
Mark  Twain  on  Philadelphia 
in  The  Gilded  Age  (a  gen- 
eral, favorable  comment) . 
Compare  with  descriptions  of 
New  York,  Whitman;  of  New 
England,  Frost;  of  Illinois, 
Sandburg. 

Write  to  a friend  telling 
liim  about  the  points  of 
interest  described  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  after  he 
visited  Bethlehem. 

Prepare  a paper  dealing 
with  some  phase  of  Moravian 
culture,  such  as  architecture, 
music,  education. 

Prepare  for  a panel  discus- 
sion of  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  other  regional 
cultures. 

Grade  Twelve 

Arrange  for  interviews 
by  telephone.  Have 

round-table  discussions  of 
pros  and  cons  of  oppor- 
tunities in  Bethlehem. 

Read  widely  American  and 
world  books  on  problems: 
home,  labor,  business,  profes- 
sions, peace. 

Read  short  stories,  such  as 
Bjornson’s  “The  Brothers,” 
^ialtz’s  “Man  on  a Road,” 
Edgar  Smith’s  “Prelude;”  the 
plays,  Sherriff’s  Journey’s 
End,  Capek’s  R.U.R.;  the 
essay.  Gene  Richard’s  “On 
the  Assembly  Line.” 

Compare  a reading  with  a 
personal  experience.  Select 
a subject  useful  for  proga- 
ganda  purposes  and  show 
how  it  can  be  developed  for 
fictional  purposes.  Make  im- 
promptu reports  based  on 
readings  and  observations. 

Take  notes  on  information 
given  in  career  conferences, 
vocational  talks  in  assembly. 
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SECTION  B 

SPEAKING 

To  secure  iniormation  on  the  role  of  speaking  in  adult  real-life  situa- 
tions, one  Pennsylvania  school  system  circulated  the  following  question- 
naire as  a community  survey  of  public  speaking  needs: 

DETERMINING  SPEECH  NEEDS 
Underscore  the  appropriate  word: 

1.  Do  you  (occasionally)  (frequently)  (seldom)  (never)  have  to 
preside  at  a business  meeting? 

2.  Do  you  (occasionally)  (frec^uently)  (seldom)  (never)  lead  a 
discussion? 

3.  Do  you  (occasionally)  (frequently)  (seldom)  (never)  take  the 

lead  as  president  in  a general  meeting,  as  in  Grange,  Sunday 
School  class,  PTA? 

4.  Do  you  (occasionally)  (frequently)  (seldom)  (never)  make  a 

speech  to  promote  your  business? 

5.  Do  you  (occasionally)  (frequently)  (seldom)  (never)  make  a 

speech  of  a general  nature  in  a club  or  church  program? 

6.  Do  you  (occasionally)  (frecjuently)  (seldom)  (never)  teach  a 

Sunday  School  class? 

7.  Do  you  (occasionally)  (frequently)  (seldom)  (never)  present  a 
report  before  a group? 

8.  Are  you  (occasionally)  (freqtiently)  (seldom)  (never)  a member 
of  a panel  discussion? 

9.  In  the  past  six  months  have  you  (occasionally)  (frequently) 
(seldom)  (never)  entered  into  a discussion  on  some  topic  of 
political  interest  (local)  (state)  (national)  (international)  ? 

10.  In  the  last  year  how  often  have  you  helped  to  plan  a program  for 

some  church  or  some  club  activity?  Indicate  approximate  number 
of  times 

11.  In  the  last  six  months  have  you  (occasionally)  (frequently) 
(seldom)  (never)  talked  about  some  topic  of  importance  or 
interest  to  your  community? 

12.  Do  you  find  one  of  the  following  greatly  influencing  your  ideas 
about  politics  or  religion? 
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Check 

Check 

1.  Radio  

...  ( ) 

4. 

lelevision  

( ) 

2.  Newspapers  . . . 

....  ( ) 

5. 

Familv  

( ) 

3.  Church  

....  ( ) 

(). 

Other  individuals  

( ) 

13.  If  you  haven’t  discussed  objectively  such  topics  as  concern  the 
state  of  the  world  or  nation,  may  one  of  these  be  the  reason  for 


your  nonparticipation: 

Check 

1.  Not  being  in  a group  lliat  discusses  sucli  things?  ( ) 

2.  Not  having  thought  about  the  prolrlems  that  exist?  ( ) 

3.  Not  having  read  anything  about  such  topics?  ( ) 

4.  Not  having  lieard  anything  on  the  radio  about  sucli  topics?  . . . . ( ) 


14.  Have  you  (freqtiently)  (seldom)  (occasionally)  (never)  been  at 
meetings  where  you  were  bored  or  dissatisfied  because: 

Check 


].  The  chairman  allowed  discussion  to  stray  from  the  point  at  liand?  ( ) 

2.  One  person  in  the  group  dominated  the  discussion?  ( ) 

3.  The  decision  had  apparently  been  made  before  the  meeting  and 

was  pushed  through  without  a general  discussion?  ( ) 

4.  The  chairman  did  not  insist  upon  a clear-cut  decision  and  the 

matter  was  left  hanging  in  the  air?  ( ) 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  whole  discussion  was  not  made  clear?  ( ) 

6.  The  persons  speaking  could  not  be  heard  or  understood?  ( ) 


15. 


Have  you  had  the  opportunity  to  be  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, or  leader  of  a group  and  refused  because: 

Check 

1.  Of  having  had  no  previous  experience?  ( ) 

2.  Of  being  too  timid  to  attempt  a new  position?  ( ) 

3.  Of  having  other  more  important  obligations?  ( ) 

4.  Of  lack  of  interest  in  the  group’s  activities?  ( ) 

5.  Of  feeling  that  the  criticism  you  might  receive  would  outweigh 

the  good  you  might  accomplish?  ( ) 

6.  Of  feeling  that  another  person  available  then  for  the  position 

could  do  more  for  the  group  than  you  could?  ( ) 

7.  Of  doubt  of  yotir  ability  to  work  as  a leader  with  other  people?  ( ) 


16. 


Have  you  had  occasion  lately  to 

Check 

1.  Give  directions  telling  how  to  get  to  some  place?  ( ) 

2.  Give  directions  telling  how  to  do  something?  ( ) 

3.  Explain  why  or  give  reasons  for  some  question  or  decision,  as 

to  the  neighbors,  the  family,  etc.?  ( ) 


DISCUSSING  A BOOK 


17.  Have  you  experienced  a feeling  of  failure  because: 

Check 


1.  You  could  not  give  directions  plainly  enough  for  another  to 

follow  successfully?  ( ) 

2.  After  explaining,  you  had  to  answer  so  many  questions  that  you 

felt  your  explanation  fell  short?  ( ) 

3.  You  could  do  what  you  were  trying  to  explain  but  could  not 

express  yourself  well  enough  that  another  coidd  understand  your 
directions?  ( ) 

1.  Your  reasons  why  in  explaining  a question  or  decision  were  not 
clear  to  another  person?  ( ) 


1. 

INFORMAL  DISCUSSION 

Because  in  a democracy,  discussion  is  a form  of  action,  and  not  just  a 
prelude  to  action,  high  school  youth  need  countless  opportunities  to  engage  in 
directed  classroom  speaking  activities.  In  addition  to  planned,  formal  occa- 
sions for  speaking,  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  panel,  the  round  table,  or  the 
town  meeting,  there  are  situations  arising  almost  daily  in  English  class  which 
are  rich  in  possibilities  for  training  pupils  to  think  and  to  speak. 
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\Vhen  boys  and  girls  gather  on  the  stejjs  or  in  the  hall  or  arotind  a 
desk  before  the  bell  rings,  many  animated  and  stimtdating  discussions 
take  place.  What  do  they  find  to  talk  about?  1 he  newest  dance  step,  the 
latest  records,  the  most  recent  parental  outrage,  the  vital  boy-dates-girl, 
last  night’s  movie,  plans  for  tonight— or,  just  possibly,  home  work. 

Once  inside  a classroom,  however,  the  spontaneity  vanishes,  animation 
gives  place  to  frustration,  lethargy,  and  indifference;  bright  ideas  and 
strong  opinions  are  obscured  by  stereotyped  thinking  anti  spiritless  agree- 
ment with  the  teacher.  At  least,  that  is  what  happens  unless  the  teacher 
is  on  the  alert  to  tap  this  reservoir  of  adolescent  interest  for  class- 
room use. 

Many  of  these  free  discussions  can  be  carried  on  in  class.  How  can  school 
dances  be  improved?  How  do  you  solve  the  problem  of  hours  and  allowance 
in  your  home?  How  was  last  night’s  movie  better  or  worse  than  the  book  of 
the  same  name?  Why  can’t  parents  and  children  speak  the  same  language? 
What’s  the  newest  swing  vocabulary?  What’s  new  in  teen-age  slang?  Why  is  it 
slang?  Why  do  adults  frown  upon  it?  What  slang  expressions  were  common 
when  mother  was  a girl?  How  does  language  grow?  How  does  speech  change? 
And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

When  the  teacher  uncovers  pupil  interests  and  problems,  faces  light 
up,  tongues  loosen,  opinions  fly  back  and  forth,  arguments  wax  hot  and 
furious,  quips  are  exchanged,  someone  makes  a “wise  crack”  . . . and 
. . . there’s  the  bell!  Each  child  leaves  the  classroom  with  a better 
understanding  of  himself  and  his  fellows.  He  feels  he  is  part  of  a group, 
and  he  looks  forward  to  coming  back  to  class  tomorrow  and  taking  up 
the  discussion  where  the  bell  cut  it  short.  He  has  expressed  himself  in 
English  class  without  feeling  self-conscious,  stupid,  or  inferior.  He  has 
been  participating  in  real  oral  expression.  He  likes  that  kind  of  English.^ 


D 

CONVERSATION 

Although  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a person  passing  a day  without  mak- 
ing a speech,  conducting  a meeting,  acting  in  a play,  or  being  on  the  radio,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  going  through  a day  without  conversation. 

Adolescents  love  to  talk,  but  unless  they  are  talkirig  to  other  adoles- 
cents, their  conversatiotis  are  likely  to  hog  doum  into  a series  of  qtiestions 
and  answers.  They  are  forever  grateful  to  the  person  who  gives  them 


^ See  Unit  I,  page  71. 
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some  pointers  on  how  to  start  a conversation,  how  to  keep  it  going,  and 
how  to  bring  it  to  a close.  High  school  boys  and  girls  need  constant 
guidance  and  practice  in  courtesy  and  the  niceties  of  speech.  Too  often, 
formalities  are  taken  for  granted,  when  actually  boys  and  girls  are 
suffering  from  inadequate  experience  in,  and  a knowledge  of,  common 
courtesies. 

Classroom  instruction  and  formal  practice  in  forms  of  introduction, 
leave-taking,  and  other  simple  social  graces  are  not  enough.  The  teacher 
must  provide  actual  experiences.  School  trips,  guest  speakers,  and  class 
parties  are  only  a few  typical  experiences  which  may  fit  into  the 
English  program.  A book-and-author  tea;  a guest  from  the  community 
theater,  radio  station,  recreation  department,  or  any  civic  agency;  a 
visit  to  a shut-in,  a theater  party,  an  open-house  for  parents  and  friends, 
entertaining  another  class  or  section  at  a special  assembly,  dramatization 
or  class  exhibit^— all  afford  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  appropriate 
formalities  and  polite  conversation. 

Young  people  also  profit  from  reading  and  discussing  examples  of 
intelligent,  witty  conversation  from  short  stories,  magazines,  novels,  and 
plays. 

Radio,  television,  and  the  motion  pictures  have  their  contribution  to 
make  in  teaching  the  art  of  conversation.  Children  can  soon  tell  when 
dialogue  is  real  and  true  to  life  or  when  it  is  stilted,  forced,  and 
artificial. 

It  is  important  for  boys  and  girls  to  learn  what  other  people  talk 
about.  A class  project  involving  a survey  of  conversation  topics  among: 
boys  of  their  own  age,  girls  of  their  own  age,  teachers,  younger  children, 
older  boys  and  girls,  businessmen,  mothers  and  fathers,  is  a revealing 
experience.  From  it,  boys  and  girls  learn  the  importance  of  adjusting 
conversation  to  suit  personalities,  age  groups,  interest  groups,  and 
situations.  It  broadens  their  understanding  of  conversation  and  gives 
them  some  realization  of  their  own  limitations. 

Conversation  in  the  classroom,  is  an  activity  to  be  encouraged.  The 
use  of  “conversation  corners,”  “conversation  periods,”  “buzz  sessions,” 
or  any  group  jrlan  of  free  talk  is  preferable  to  a teacher-dominated  class 
conversation.  The  success  of  these  periods  depends  to  a large  degree 


1 See  Unit  II,  page  75. 
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upon  their  timeliness.  When  enthusiasm  is  at  its  peak,  when  a topic  is 
sizzling  with  interest,  w'hen  an  issue  is  really  pressing,  that  is  the  time 
to  talk  it  over  because  then  almost  everybody  will  have  something  he 
really  wants  to  say. 

No  lesson,  project,  or  unit  on  conversation  would  be  complete  with- 
out some  reference  to  creative  listening— the  kind  of  listening  which  is 
stimulating  and  encouraging  to  the  speaker.  Boys  and  girls  should  be- 
come conscious  of  the  debt  they  owe  the  listeners  in  their  lives.  How 
important  are  the  people  who  listen  to  their  troubles,  their  complaints, 
their  “gripes,”  their  worries,  their  fears  and  who,  by  their  listening,  give 
them  new  confidence,  courage,  and  inspiration!  It  is  important  for  every 
young  person  to  learn  how  to  put  another  human  being  at  ease  by  the 
simple  method  of  asking  a few  friendly  questions  and  listening  with 
unaffected  interest.  Since  conversation  is  a two-way  affair,  every  child 
who  learns  to  be  a better  listener  also  learns  to  be  a better  con- 
versationalist. 


3. 

THE  INTERVIEW 

To  interview  a stranger  on  a given  topic  and  bring  back  accurate  information 
for  the  benefit  of  the  class  involves  a variety  of  social  skills  and  good  English 
practices.  Making  an  outline  of  information  to  be  acquired  and  formulating 
leading  questions  are  necessary  steps  in  preplanning.  Taking  on-the-spot 
notes  and  reporting  back  to  the  class  are  valuable  experiences. 

The  interview  technique  may  be  used  in  countless  ways  in  the  English 
curriculum.  Whether  the  pupil  is  interviewing  the  school  janitor  about 
the  heating  system  or  questioning  the  mayor  about  his  stand  on  the 
curfew  law,  he  must  be  able  to  manage  such  social  skills  as  making  an 
appointment,  introducing  himself,  shaking  hands,  asking  questions  in 
a courteous  manner,  expressing  his  thanks,  and  taking  his  leave.  Many 
group  projects  and  experience  units  involve  interviews. 

The  vocational  interview  is  especially  meaningful  to  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age.  In  studying  vocations  or  making  career  investigations, 
it  is  helpful  to  interview  successful  representatives  of  different  fields. 
The  preparation  of  data  sheets,  personality  inventories,  and  hints  on 
good  grooming  and  manners  is  usually  part  of  the  preparation  for  a 
vocational  interview. 
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Some  classes  have  performed  a vital  service  for  their  school  and  their 
community  by  compiling  vocational  surveys  or  guidance  books  for  their 
school  libraries.  ^Vork  of  this  sort  coordinates  English  fundamentals, 
business  training,  and  the  essentials  of  social  behavior.  It  also  stimulates 
personal  initiative  and  helps  bridge  the  gap  between  earning  and  learn- 
ing. Class  committees  compile  a list  of  industries  and  occupations  to 
be  surveyed;  explanatory  letters  are  written  to  personnel  directors  and 
return  cards  are  provided  for  replies.  Formulating  the  actual  questions 
is  a class  activity  that  requires  much  discussion,  research,  argument,  and 
original  thought.  The  follow’ing  questionnaire  was  developed  by  the 
senior  class  of  a Pennsylvania  high  school: 

Questions  for  Vocational  Interview 

1.  What  kinds  or  types  of  jobs  are  open? 

2.  What  opportunity  is  there  for  advancement? 

3.  What  are  the  working  hours? 

4.  What  are  the  working  conditions? 

5.  Is  there  any  sick  leave?  With  or  without  pay? 

6.  What  is  the  salary?  Commission?  Vacations?  Starting  pay? 
Holiday  pay? 

7.  In  a waitress,  porter,  or  bell-hop  job,  what  are  the  basic  pav  and 
average  of  tips? 

8.  Is  the  sick  leave  accumulative,  or  a stated  amount? 

9.  Is  there  an  old-age  benefit?  When  does  it  become  effective? 

10.  What  education  is  needed?  What,  desirable? 

11.  Is  there  any  special  training  needed?  If  so,  is  there  any  provision 
for  training  on  the  job? 

12.  What  restrictions  are  there  in  dress? 

13.  What  vacations  are  there  during  the  year?  When  do  they  begin? 
With  or  without  pay? 

14.  When  is  the  pay  given— every  week,  two  weeks,  or  when? 

15.  When  employes  have  been  dropped  from  the  payroll,  what  have 
been  the  reasons  for  such  action? 

When  boys  and  girls  go  into  the  community  to  obtain  information 
of  this  type  for  the  benefit  of  future  job-seekers,  they  are  bound  to  have 
many  rewarding  experiences.  Oral  English  and  written  English  become 
an  essential  part  of  their  education,  and  the  general  reaction  from  the 
citizens  involved  proves  that  the  community  welcomes  such  integration 
of  school  and  industry. 
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4. 

FORMAL  DISCUSSION 

Group  discussion  has  been  called  the  “Core  of  Democracy.”  Its  use  as  an 
aid  to  democracy  and  maturity  is  constantly  being  demonstrated  in  the  English 
classrooms  of  America.  The  teacher  who  believes  that  English  should  help 
students  live  better,  must  teach  them  in  some  degree  to: 

1.  Think  independently 

2.  Develop  a mature  personality 

3.  Be  civic-minded 

4.  Assume  social  responsibility 

5.  Abandon  petty  prejudice 

6.  Develop  human  sympathy 

7.  Formulate  a constructive  philosophy  of  life 

With  these  objectives  in  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  plan  a program  wherein 
every  class  member  can  contribute  in  some  way.  To  insure  equal  rights 
to  all  participants,  use  is  made  in  group  discussions  of  such  types  of 
organization  as  forums,  symposiums,  panels,  town  meetings,  and  round 
tables. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  group  discussion,  the  first  step  is  the  selection  and 
formulation  of  a real-life  problem  of  significance  to  the  entire  group.  Find- 
ing and  discussing  facts,  weighing  evidence,  suggesting  all  possible  solutions, 
hearing  contradictory  opinions,  listening  courteously  and  critically,  drawing 
conclusions — these  are  the  experiences  shared  by  everyone  participating  in  a 
group  discussion.  No  wonder  high  school  boys  and  girls  acclaim  free  discus- 
sion as  the  healthiest  and  most  democratic  way  of  dealing  with  controversial 
subjects  and  with  propaganda. 

The  English  classroom  is  an  ideal  place  for  group  discussions  of 
problems  that  concern  group  activities  and  interests  of  all  youth.  Every 
member  of  the  group  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  the 
group,  and,  as  a member,  has  privileges  and  responsibilities.  This  means 
that  the  pupils  should  understand  the  duties  of  a leader  and  of  a 
participant. 

The  Round  Table 

In  nearly  every  class  there  are  pupils  who  are  active  and  talk  freely 
and  others  who  are  inactive  or  seldom  contribute  because  the  group  is 
too  large  for  them  to  feel  at  ease.  For  this  reason  the  round  table  is  a 
discussion  technique  well  adapted  to  the  English  classroom.  It  may  be 
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planned  to  include  every  person  in  the  class,  or  it  may  lollots'  the  more 
customary  pattern  of  having  a few  persons  (three  to  five)  present 
individual  views  upon  a single  topic.  A good  chairman  is  the  first 
essential.  He  opens  the  discussion,  keeps  it  moving,  contriimtes  as  a 
member  of  the  group,  and  usually  ends  with  a summary  of  the  main 
points  of  the  discussion.  Although  the  speeclies  are  never  cut  and  dried, 
members  of  the  round  table  do  lietter  if  they  meet  in  advance  of  the 
session,  plan  the  general  outline,  and  assign  areas  of  responsiliility  for 
each  participant. 

In  a classroom,  the  members  of  the  group  can  arrange  themselves  in 
a semi-circle  around  a table  so  that  no  speaker  will  have  his  back  to 
the  class.  Movable  desks  can  also  be  easily  arranged  to  form  a round 
table. 

The  round  table  proves  a natural  classroom  tethnicpie  on  many 
occasions.  For  example,  in  going  over  school-wide  residts  of  the  “liupury 
on  Student  Xeeds’V  one  class  noted  that  a large  percentage  of  high  school 
piprils  had  indicated  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  cultural  opportunities 
available  in  their  own  community  after  graduation.  Several  class  mem- 
bers volunteered  to  make  reports  to  the  class,  and  when  they  met  as  a 
committee,  they  chose  the  round-table  method  of  reporting,  .\lthough 
each  member  of  this  group  had  a particular  assignment  and  res]:)onsi- 
bility,  the  discussion  which  they  entitled  “Our  Town"  was  in  no  sense 
formal  or  stiff.  Statements  and  questions  bounded  back  and  forth  freely, 
and  the  chairman  needed  little  effort  to  keep  things  moving.  A few 
minutes  before  the  end  of  the  period,  the  chairman  closed  the  discussion 
with  a summary  of  the  material  })resentecL- 

“Movies  Are  Your  Best  Entertainment"  was  the  subject  for  a similar 
round-table  discussion  by  this  class.  This  one  grew  out  of  a class  discus- 
sion on  a Life  magazine  report  of  a professional  round  table  on  the  motion 
picture  industry.  Interest  in  the  subject  was  so  keen  that  this  class  period 
was  followed  by  another  in  which  the  entire  class  participated  in  a 
general  discussion  of  the  topic. 

The  Panel 

The  panel  is  a discussion  among  a small  gioup  of  wcll-cpialified 
persons  who  are  later  drawn  into  a more  general  discussion.  I'his  tyjre 

1 Bulletin  243,  Curriculum  Improvement  by  a Secondary  School  Faculty,  Dep.-irtment  of  Public 
Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1950. 

2 See  Unit  III,  page  79. 
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of  group  discussion  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  English  classroom. 
Alert  boys  and  girls  enjoy  and  profit  from  a free  discussion  of  their 
problems  and  world  affairs.  To  be  successful,  the  panel  must  deal  with 
some  vital  issue,  or  some  controversial  problem  for  which  the  solution 
is  imjDortant  to  everyone  on  the  panel  and  in  the  audience. 

There  are  many  ways  of  arranging  and  conducting  a panel  discussion. 
The  description  of  one  successful  tenth  grade  experiment  follows: 

After  the  class  has  studied  the  material  in  the  textbook  and  reviewed 
in  other  books  the  duties  of  a leader,  the  students  elect  six  leaders.  These 
leaders  appoint  the  panel  members. 

For  three  days  twenty  minutes  of  the  period  is  used  for  each  group  to 
choose  its  topic.  When  the  topic  has  been  selected,  the  group  decides 
what  phases  of  the  question  should  be  discussed,  and  each  person  is  as- 
signed one  of  these  subtopics.  I'he  teacher  must  circulate  to  help  each 
group  decide  the  important  phases  of  the  broad  questions  under  consid- 
eration. It  is  advisable  that  the  teacher,  in  the  part  of  the  period  during 
which  the  class  is  a unit,  discuss  with  the  pupils  how  a question  can  be 
broken  down  into  subtopics. 

When  a group  has  studied  its  problem  and  each  member  has  prepared 
a short  talk  on  his  angle  of  it,  time  is  again  allowed  for  the  panel  to  meet 
by  itself  to  go  over  its  material  and  to  alert  members  as  to  which  of  their 
points  will  be  challenged  by  other  members.  An  interval  is  allowed  for 
the  class  to  check  for  further  information. 

When  “Panel  Day”  arrives,  the  chairman  (who  by  this  time  has  made 
a more  extensive  study  of  how  to  be  a leader)  begins  by  introducing  the 
topic,  the  subtopics,  and  the  speakers.  After  each  speaker  has  presented 
his  views,  discussion  among  the  panel  members  follows.  At  this  point  the 
chairman’s  skill  is  called  upon  to  keep  the  members  orderly  and  to  keep 
the  class  from  joining  in  a general  discussion.  Later,  when  the  chairman 
opens  the  panel  to  the  audience,  questions  are  raised  and  referred  to 
individual  members  of  the  panel. 

A skillful  chairman  will  not  attempt  to  enter  or  take  sides  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Rather  he  summarizes  what  has  been  said  on  a point  when  he 
senses  that  the  discussion  is  resulting  in  repetition  of  the  same  arguments. 
After  this  summary  he  introduces  the  next  point.  In  concluding  the 
panel,  he  makes  a final  summary  of  the  views  brought  out. 

The  outcomes  are  evidenced  by  the  renewed  alertness  of  most  of  the 
students  in  the  class,  by  the  desire  of  some  who  rarely  recite  or  express  an 
opinion,  by  the  demand  for  more  panel  discussions,  by  the  buzz  of  the 
pupils  still  arguing  as  they  leave  the  room,  by  the  librarian’s  expression 
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oi  how  busy  she  is  kept,  advising  pupils  on  where  to  look  lor  material,  by 
the  fact  that  pupils  later  bring  in  reports  of  questions  which  have  been 
discussed  by  a panel,  and  finally  by  the  class’s  critical  analysis  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  leaders. 

In  a society  which  is  threatened  most  by  a feeling  of  helplessness  on 
the  part  of  its  citizens,  there  is  no  better  way  of  getting  people  interested 
in  problems  than  by  panel  discussion.  It  is  but  a short  step  from  there 
to  concerted  democratic  action  which  will  help  to  integrate  the  individual 
into  society.  By  this  means  he  can  be  made  aware  of  existing  problems, 
he  can  be  made  to  recognize  his  personal  obligation  in  helping  to  solve 
them,  and  he  can  find  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  his  contribution  has 
been  important. 

Other  Forms  of  Formal  Group  Discussion 

The  Class  “Bull  Session”  is  a popular  type  of  group  discussion.  It 
arises  spontaneously  and  informally  from  adolescent  interests  and  prob- 
lems. The  wise  teacher  encourages  this  form  of  class  discussion  as  a 
means  of  understanding  what  is  vital  to  adolescents  and  of  develojring 
ability  in  presenting  ideas  effectively  and  courteously. 

The  Forum  is  usually  a lecture  to  which  all  listen,  and  later  ask  ques- 
tions. After  the  question  period  an  opportunity  may  be  given  class 
members  to  express  their  views. 

The  Symposium  involves  presentations  from  experts.  Interchange  of 
ideas  between  experts  and  audience  may  follow  the  original  presenta- 
i tions. 

The  Town  Meeting  is  a form  of  group  discussion  in  which  class 
members  arrive  at  a conclusion  through  a free  discussion  of  pros  and  cons. 
The  discussion  should  be  conducted  according  to  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. 

The  Debate  has  the  following  shortcomings:  winning  may  become  the 
prime  concern;  pyrotechnics  to  impress  judges  may  supplant  a search  for 
1 truth;  participation  may  be  limited;  organization,  too  formal.  Yet  debate, 
a typical  American  situation,  may  serve  to  stimulate  thought. 
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STORY-TELLING 

Probably  no  single  activity  in  experiences  with  literature  contributes  more  to 
the  feeling  of  working  together  than  story-telling.  The  teaching  of  story- 
telling is  a rewarding,  cultural  experience,  well  worth  any  English  teacher’s 
time  and  inspiration. 

I 

I 

Story-telling  may  resttk  Iroin  visiting  the  school  or  public  library,  lis-  I 
tening  to  children's  records  or  radio  story  hour,  or  studying  community 
recreation  or  local  folklore.  However  it  begins,  or  by  whatever  means  j 
it  is  motivated,  the  two  most  important  steps  are  finding  an  audience  and  ' 
fnding  the  stories.  Finding  the  audience  comes  first,  because  the  type  of 
audience  governs  the  type  of  story.  Although  it  is  practical  to  tell  stories; 
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ivithin  the  English  class  itseli,  for  practice,  pupils  should  lie  eucouraged 
to  go  otit  into  the  couiiuuuity  to  tell  their  stories.  Neigh Itorhood  grotips, 
Sunday  school  or  church  grotips,  kindergartens,  after-school  jday  centers. 
Brownie  Troops,  and  Cub  Scouts  welcome  amatetir  story-tellers. 

Although  all  pupils  do  not  achieve  success  in  story-telling,  it  is  possible 
for  an  entire  class  to  participate  in  making  arrangements,  listening  to 
stories,  judging  and  selecting  them,  and  making  constitutive  criticisms. 
Sources  of  stories  include  classics,  myths  and  legends,  folk  tales,  fairy  talcs, 
hero  stories,  magazines,  motion  pictures,  radio  and  television  dramatiza- 
tions, and  ptire  imagination.  In  this  last  category  there  is  endless  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  writing.  “Making  up”  a story  is  a natural  process  for 
many  pupils.  Pretending,  making  believe,  day  dreaming  are  parts  of 
mental  life.  By  making  up  stories  to  tell  to  younger  children,  an  adoles- 
cent brings  his  imagination  to  play  and  develojis  his  langtiage  skills.  Re- 
calling their  own  childhood  favorites,  many  junior  and  senior  high  school 
pupils  create  delightful  tales  of  animals,  jungles,  scientihe  wonders,  fairy 
folk,  personal  experience,  and  pure  whimsy.  Creating  or  choosing  appro- 
priate stories  for  a given  age-grotip  or  special  jjurpose,  calls  for  good 
judgment  and  sound  standards  of  comparison. 

Story-telling  as  a classroom  activity  contributes  to  social  competence, 
hel])s  children  to  talk  more  eflectively,  builds  vocabulary,  stimulates  cre- 
ative effort,  and  teaches  pupils  how  to  capture  and  to  hold  an  audience. 


6. 

ORAL  READING 

Like  story-telling,  oral  reading  requires  an  audience.  Somebody  must  be 
read  to.  It  is  frequently  necessary  for  boys  and  girls  to  read  reports  and 
informative  material  to  class  and  committee  groups.  They  are  often  required 
to  read  specific  directious  aloud  while  others  carry  them  out  step  by  step.  In 
oral  reading  of  this  type,  the  audience  is  already  established.  But  children 
need  practice  in  the  technicalities  of  voice  placement,  enunciation,  phrasing, 
and  timing  for  even  these  simple  classroom  chores. 

Every  child  should  get  used  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  Me  shoidd 
be  able  to  stand  before  a group  to  read  an  announcement  or  a rejjort, 
to  take  part  in  school  devotions,  or  to  read  the  minutes  of  a meeting  with- 
out hesitation  or  stumbling.  This  requires  practice.  Although  this  prac- 
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lice  may  also  he  acquired  in  other  suhiect  areas,  it  is  the  English  teacher's 
major  responsihility  to  provide  basic  experiences  in  oral  reading. 

Dictionary  help  on  pronunciation,  ability  to  attack  new  words,  syllable 
diction,  phonetics— all  ol  these  are  technical  aids  to  oral  reading  which 
the  English  teacher  should  be  able  to  use  at  will. 

Whole  periods  devoted  to  oral  reading  can  he  very  dull  aflairs.  Prac- 
tice in  oral  reading  should  be  incidental,  a means  to  an  end  rather  than 
an  end  in  itsell.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  share  their  reading 
pleasure.  Bringing  bits  of  htimor,  poetry,  news  items,  and  anecdotes  into 
class  and  reading  them  aloud  lor  the  enjoyment  of  the  group  is  a step 
toward  appreciation  as  well  as  reading  improvement. 

Reading  good  literature  aloud  in  school  is  one  way  to  develop  literary 
taste  and  enjoytnent.  Group  reading  of  poetry  results  in  a better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  certain  hgtires  of  speech. 
Choral  reading,  whether  highly  organized,  or  strictly  informal,  necessi- 
tates thinking  cooperatively  through  the  ideas  to  be  interpreted:  demancE 
ticcurate  phrasing,  and  clear,  concise  enunciation.  The  shy  or  self-con- 
scious pupil,  even  the  pupil  with  a speech  impediment,  loses  himself  in 
this  mass  participation.  The  teacher  who  can  arrange  a selection  of  prose 
or  poetry  for  group  reading  with  individual  lines  or  solo  parts  has  pro- 
vided the  class  with  a rich  experience  in  oral  expression.  In  some  schools, 
various  English  classes  prepare  group  and  responsive  readings  of  psalms 
and  other  Biblical  passages  for  assembly  devotions.  Others  prepare  stiit- 
able  readings  for  Christmas,  Easter,  or  special  assemblies. 

The  use  of  a wire  or  tape  recorder  is  of  great  help  in  perfecting  choral 
reading.  With  this  device,  individuals  can  hear  themselves,  the  teacher 
gets  a better  idea  of  voice  placement,  and  the  group  can  detect  faulty 
enunciation,  uneven  phrasing,  lack  of  balance  or  any  other  weakness  in 
performance. 

For  high  standards  of  oral  reading,  pupils  have  only  to  turn  on  a 
radio.  Reading  spot  annotincements  of  school  news  events,  make-believe 
commercials,  or  sportcasts  in  radio  style  is  excellent  practice.  Elowever. 
the  efficacy  of  this  procedure  is  doubled  and  tripled  when  a planned 
broadcast  is  in  preparation,  and  pupils  know  they  are  rehearsing  for  an 
actual  radio  audience. 


SPEECH  ACTIVITIES  IN  A LITERATURE  CLASS 

7. 

SPEECH  ACTIVITIES  IN  LITERATURE  CLASSES 

Many  opportunities  for  speaking  and  listening  grow  out  of  the  study  of  lit- 
erature. In  a tenth-grade  class  in  which  William  Saroyan’s  The  Human  Comedy 
was  read,  a unit  in  human  understanding  was  launched  as  a result  of  a chance 
remark  in  the  course  of  the  class  discussion  of  this  American  novel. 

“We  know  there  aren’t  any  ‘characters’  like  these  in  this  town,”  one 
student  remarked,  “but  it  was  fiin  reading  about  them.” 

“Who  says  there  aren’t  any  people  like  that  here?”  another  challenged. 
“What  makes  you  think  zve  aren’t  ‘characters’}  These  people  aren’t  just  a 
bunch  of  bums  and  misfits.  They’re  a lot  like  us,  I bet,  if  we  knew  them.” 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a lively  study  of  human  understanding  and 
prejudice.  Among  the  individual  and  group  activities  which  made  use 
of  the  speaking  skills  were  the  following:  a panel  on  religion  which 
grew  out  of  interest  in  Fitch’s  books,  One  God  and  Their  Search  for 
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God;  a panel  on  school  prejudice;  a panel  on  nursing  which  included 
reports  of  interviews  witli  nurses  and  an  investigation  of  the  contribution 
of  Negro  nurses  in  service;  an  illustrated  lecture  on  poisonous  reptiles 
which  resulted  from  one  boy’s  reading  The  Pearl  by  John  Steinbeck; 
rejiorts  on  plays,  books,  anti  motion  pictures  dealing  with  race  prejudice; 
table  readings  of  plays  on  race  prejudice;  a radio  script  presentation 
Avritten  from  an  interview  with  an  old  resident;  arrangements  for  guest 
speakers;  and  choral  reading  of  poems  Avhich  htted  into  the  unit  theme. 

Speaking  was  not  imposed  on  this  class.  It  grew  out  of  the  need  for 
self-expression.  It  flowed  from  the  tvells  of  interest  and  creativity.  It 
reflected  thought,  feeling,  and  experience. 

In  a ninth-grade  class  in  Avhich  students  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Oliver  Twist,  a boy  exjiressed  the  opinion  that  a homeless  child  would 
have  an  easier  time,  and  meet  ivith  better  treatment  in  a present-day 
American  city.  This  opinion  was  greeted  with  arguments  based  on  a 
limited  knowledge  of  juvenile  delimpiency.  Class  committees  were 
formed  to  study  the  civic,  social,  and  religious  agencies  which  might  be 
counted  on  to  help  a boy  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  young 
Oliver.  Other  committees  chose  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  delin- 
(]uency.  The  resulting  discussions  tvere  lively  and  informative,  as  both 
groups  introduced  and  supported  their  evidence  with  facts  secured  from 
necvspapers,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  reports  from  social  agencies.  The 
conclusion  was  that  although  a modern  American  boy  might  endure  great 
hardship,  and  experience  the  same  bad  luck  in  falling  in  with  evil  com- 
panions, he  Avould  have  the  advantage  of  civic,  social,  and  religious  help. 
The  class  also  decided  that  public  opinion  is  more  favorable  to  young 
jieople  in  distress  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Dickens’  Victorian  London. 

Tavo  interesting  group  discussions  greAv  out  of  reading  Clarence  Day’s 
Life  with  Father.  Since  no  one  in  the  class  had  ever  seen  a telephone  of 
the  sort  described  in  the  chapter,  “Father  I.ets  In  the  Telephone,”  the  dis- 
cussion veered  to  various  types  of  phones  and  their  installation.  One  of 
the  class  Amlnnteered  to  contact  a representative  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany Avho  paid  a visit  to  the  class,  obligingly  ansAvered  questions  about 
telephones,  the  netv  automatic  dial  system,  and  modern  installations.  He 
also  displayed  and  explained  models  Avhich  he  had  brought  along.  Fol- 
loAving  this  visit,  an  interesting  panel  discussion  Avas  held  on  the  place 
of  the  telephone  in  modern  life  and  good  and  bad  telephone  practices. 
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•Vlthough  it  tvas  agreed  that  the  telephone  has  come  a long  tvay  since 
Father  Day  admitted  it  to  his  home,  the  class  was  convinced  that  in  a 
household  of  five  grooving  boys,  Mr.  Day’s  temper  tvotild  still  be  sorely 
tried  by  this  great  invention. 

The  second  worth-tvhile  group  discussion  to  grow  out  of  reading  Life 
IViili  Father  tvas  centered  around  the  author’s  physical  handicap.  From 
talk  about  the  fact  that  Clarence  Day  did  most  of  his  rvriting  while  in 
bed  as  a sufferer  from  arthritis,  came  many  contributions  of  “f  knotv  a 
woman  who  . . .”  and  “I  know  a man  who  . . .”  -uhich  eventuated  in 
re^jorts  on  employment  of  the  pliysically  handicapped.  Committees  also 
investigated  schools  and  training  centers  for  handicapped  children,  and 
one  groujr  visited  the  elementary  school  for  cerebral  palsy  victims  recently 
established  in  their  city.  Outcomes  of  this  activity  included  a more 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  and  some  idea 
of  how  to  convert  more  sympathy  into  constructi\e  help. 

Reading  about  superstitions  among  Indiana  farmers  in  Carl  Sandburg’s 
Abe  Lincoln  Grows  Up  raised  the  question  “How  superstitious  are  we?’’ 
To  determine  the  answer,  the  group  made  a study  of  local  folklore.  They 
consulted  books,  magazines,  almanacs,  and  old  netvspapers.  They  talked 
with  their  jrarents,  friends,  and  neighbors,  and  the  stories  they  related  in 
class  were  rich  in  human  interest  and  understanding.  From  the  evidence 
they  reported,  the  children  concluded  that  the  superstitions  of  Lincoln’s 
boyhood  days  are  still  a part  of  our  culture. 

The  Merchant  of  J'enice  has  provided  a starting  point  for  the  discussion 
of  everyday  problems.  A senior  tvho  had  heard  recordings  of  the  jtlay  in 
class  asked  the  teacher,  “\Vhy  couldn’t  Portia  choose  her  own  husband?’’ 
The  period  wasn’t  long  enough  to  discuss  the  elaborate  device  used  to 
protect  Portia  from  adventuring  philanderers,  so  a chairman  was  chosen 
to  lead  the  discussion  in  a second  session.  The  chairman  went  home 
carrying  everything  available  on  medieval  marriage  customs  and  laws. 
He  needed  it,  for  the  class  came  back  next  day  with  a full  cpiota  of 
questions. 

The  chairman  led  the  class  into  a consideration  of  other  books  and 
plays  where  parental  choice  controlled  the  children’s  lives.  The  motion 
picture  version  of  The  Heiress  was  cited  as  an  example  of  a situation  in 
which  a father  sought  to  protect  his  daughter  from  fortune  hunters.  The 
boys  and  girls  showed  keen  interest  and  good  judgment  in  discussing  the 
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jDioblems  of  choosing  a mate  in  a tree  society.  The  point  was  made  that 
young  people  living  in  countries  where  parental  choice  is  still  the  custom 
do  not  always  envy  the  American’s  freedom  of  choice.  Most  of  the  class 
found  this  viewpoint  hard  to  accept,  but  the  discussion  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  that  freedom  always  entails  responsibility,  and  in  this  case, 
modern  youth  must  have  adequate  preparation  for  such  a vital  decision. 

When  a piece  of  writing,  either  a contemporary  work  or  traditional 
classic,  arouses  interest  and  discussion  or  helps  arisiver  youth  problems, 
it  is  worth  reading. 

The  natural  desire  to  talk  about  what  you  read  can  always  be  utilized 
effectively  in  the  study  of  literature.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  ex- 
amples, countless  other  speaking  activities  have  been  developed  by  teach- 
ers who  are  opportunists  in  their  field.  From  tape-recorded  interviews 
with  book  characters  to  a completely  original  radio  production  of  Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury  Tales,  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  are  constantly  de- 
veloping speech  activities  from  classroom  reading. 

In  one  high  school,  Hepzibah  and  Uncle  Venner  came  to  life  when  a 
microphone  rigged  tqr  in  the  cloak  room  brought  the  dramatization  of 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  to  the  class.  A harmonica  player  fur- 
nished the  liackground  music,  a rain-alarm  bought  at  the  Seven-Gable- 
Gift-Shop  was  the  store  bell,  and  the  cast  was  chosen  from  the  entire 
group. 

Since  radio,  television,  and  the  motion  picture  influence  standards  ol 
literary  appreciation,  many  teachers  employ  these  techniques  as  classroom 
activities.  In  one  class  a radio  script  in  the  manner  of  the  famous  CBS 
series  You  Are  There  was  written  and  produced  as  an  outgrowth  of  read- 
ing Macbeth.'^ 


8. 

USING  THE  TAPE  OR  WIRE  RECORDER 

The  gift  of  hearing  ourselves  as  others  hear  us  may  now  he  realized  hy 
means  of  light-weight,  inexpensive,  easy-to-operate  tape  and  wire  recorders. 
Manufacturers  are  producing  recorders  suitable  for  many  classroom  uses. 
They  may  he  used  for  clinical  work  with  the  hard  of  hearing  and  speech- 


^ See  Unit  IV,  page  83. 
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handicapped  children;  they  are  of  tremendous  assistance  in  teaching  script- 
writing and  dramatization  : and  they  are  useful  in  preserving  records  of  school 
trips,  experiments,  and  visits  of  celebrities. 

For  the  English  teacher,  the  chief  value  of  the  classroom  recorder  lies 
in  the  field  of  speech  impYO-vement.  It  is  a good  standard  procedure  to  use 
a recorder  ior  beginning  and  end  of  term  analysis  of  each  student  in  the 
foundations  of  speech.  The  language  of  the  gang  is  understood  and 
accepted  by  high  school  yotith.  Attempts  to  improve  langtiage  habits, 
diction,  and  vocabulary  are  likely  to  be  branded  as  “showing  off  ’ or 
“acting  sissy”  by  the  rest  of  the  group.  But  when  a recorder  faithfully 
plays  back  glaring  errois,  hesitant  and  laidty  speech  or  reading,  careless 
enunciation,  and  singsong  inllection,  boys  and  girls  themselves  are  the 
first  to  recognize  their  tveaknesses  and  often  expre.ss  a desire  lor  improve- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  beginning  and  end  of  term  analysis  and  periodic  checks 
for  improvement,  the  recorder  is  of  vital  use  in  practicing  telephone  con- 
versations, oral  reading,  and  interviews.  To  a group  preparing  a play  or 
broadcast,  a rehearsal  with  the  wire  or  tape  recorder  is  invaluable. 

The  recorder  has  an  important  place  in  the  literature  classroom.  Read- 
ing aloud  has  a stronger  appeal  when  the  reading  is  recorded.  Individual 
students  are  stimulated  to  reach  higher  standards  in  the  reading  of 
poetry  and  dramatic  selections,  and  by  the  same  token,  standards  of  ap- 
preciation are  also  raised.  Interest  picks  up  when  a student  reporter 
interviews  an  impersonated  character  in  the  book  or  play  the  class  is 
reading.  Recorded  book  and  motion  jiicture  reviews,  spot  announce- 
ments, or  pseudo-book-and-author  interviews  are  challenging  substitutes 
for  regulation  book  reports. 

Alert  reporters  and  skilled  interviewers  may  be  assigned  to  cover  such 
school  ceremonies  as  installation  of  officers,  and  other  school  events. 
In  schools  where  a public  address  system  is  available,  it  is  possible  to  make 
use  of  recorded  interviews  of  this  type  for  in-school  broadcasts. 

Intelligent  use  of  the  classroom  recorder  helps  to  make  pupils  more  effective 
when  they  talk,  gives  them  a better  understanding  of  their  personal  speech 
needs,  helps  them  overcome  speech  difficulties,  improves  voice  and  diction, 
offers  experience  in  microphone  techniques,  and  promotes  appreciation  of  the 
power  and  beauty  of  speech. 
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9. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Radio  and  television  offer  educational  experiences  that  are  a real  thrill  to 
any  child.  Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  commercial  radio  and  television 
stations  these  experiences  are  available  in  most  communities.  As  a public 
service,  station  managers  are  usually  willing  to  give  some  free  time  to  public 
schools.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  schools  to  see  that  this  time  is  intelli- 
gently used. 

For  the  station  management,  the  school  program  must  have  sufficient 
entertainment  appeal  for  general  listening;  for  the  school  administration, 
it  must  interpret  the  school  to  the  public  and  create  better  ptdtlic  rela- 
tions; for  the  educator,  the  experience  must  be  enjoyable  and  profitable 
to  the  child. 

In  many  Pennsylvania  cities,  school  programs  are  featured  regularly  on 
commercial  radio  and  television  stations.  In  some  setups,  these  programs 
are  arranged  and  directed  by  the  station  staff;  in  others,  by  school  per- 
sonnel. In  most  schools,  the  radio  or  televdsion  program  grows  out  of 
some  school  activity  and  is  handled  by  the  department  involved.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  subject  area  more  ideally  suited  to  these  media  of  ex- 
pression than  the  language  arts.  The  possibilities  for  ctirriculum  enrich- 
ment and  growth  afforded  by  participation  in  radio  and  television  are 
almost  unlimited.  The  alert  English  teacher  with  access  to  radio  or  tele- 
vision facilities  has  the  most  vital  teaching  aid  anyone  could  wish. 

Studio  Visits 

A school  trip  to  a radio  station  or  television  studio  is  a bona  fide  educa- 
tional experience  whether  it  is  arranged  as  a study  of  mass  communications  or 
as  preparation  for  producing  a program.  A tour  of  the  business  offices,  record 
rooms,  control  rooms,  and  studios  serves  to  give  pupils  a backstage  under- 
standing of  these  important  industries.  The  story  of  how  and  why  copy  gets 
on  the  air,  who  pays  for  it,  and  how  it  is  written  deserves  a place  in  the  English 
curriculum.  The  announcer’s  need  for  accuracy,  clarity,  and  precision  from 
station  break  to  major  network  program  places  new  values  on  language  skills. 

For  the  class  preparing  a broadcast,  a visit  to  the  radio  station  is  doubly 
important.  If  it  is  possible,  the  class  should  attend  a professional  re- 
hearsal to  note  the  studio  techniques  and  rehearsal  routine.  If  this  is 
impossible,  the  study  of  the  working-scripts  with  sound  and  music  cues 
will  be  helpful. 
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Studio  visits  are  vital  for  classes  working  with  television.  Orientation, 
with  group  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  seen  or  done,  is  necessary.  This 
discussion  may  lead  to  calling  in  studio  personnel  or  a physics  teachei 
to  answer  questions.  The  pupils  may  have  some  knowledge  of  the  size  ol 
the  studios,  the  cost,  operation,  importance  of  ecpiipment,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  television  shows  differ  from  radio  broadcasts.  Preparation 
for  the  visit  may  well  utilize  research,  interviews,  letter-writing,  question- 
naires, and  many  class  hours  of  listening  and  observing. 

Classroom  Activities 

A study  of  radio  and  TV  schedules  in  newspapers,  together  with  an  examina- 
tion of  trade  journals  and  daily  schedules,  is  enlightening  to  most  high  school 
students.  The  schedule  for  one  day’s  actual  broadcasting  makes  good  class- 
room material.  Planning  an  imaginary  day’s  schedule  for  a school  station, 
accounting  for  every  minute  from  sign-on  to  sign-off  is  a challenging  class- 
room activity. 

Fascinating  units  involving  language  skills  can  be  based  on  a full 
day’s  radio  schedule,  the  finished  product  to  be  presented  as  an  assemlilv 
program  with  the  aid  of  a public  address  system.  When  the  children 
write  every  word  of  every  announcement  for  an  imaginary  broadcasting 
day,  they  have  had  many  educational  and  delightful  experiences.  They 
have  learned  the  observance  of  courtesy  and  of  the  time  signal,  and  the 
coordination  of  interview,  newscast,  sportscast,  quiz  show,  dramatic  skit, 
record  show,  and  soap  opera  for  the  day’s  schedule. 

Planning  the  Broadcast  and  the  Telecast 

As  in  every  activity,  the  planning  and  organization  of  a school  broadcast  or 
telecast  is  as  educational  as  the  final  production.  Ideas  may  come  from  a class 
experience,  a selection  in  literature,  a visit  to  the  library,  a community  drive, 
a special  school  observance,  or  just  out  of  the  air. 

Depending  on  the  subject  matter,  the  program  may  take  the  form  of  a 
straight  talk,  interview,  quiz,  panel  discussion,  round  table,  town  meeting, 
dramatization,  or  any  combination  of  these  forms.  Simplicity  is  usually 
the  keynote  to  success  in  developing  any  idea.  In  both  radio  and  tele- 
vision, the  show  must  be  written  with  strict  regard  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  medium.  Ideas  must  be  practical,  economical,  and  developed  with 
consideration  for  size  of  studio  or  set,  performers,  props,  and  sound  effects. 
Since  some  educational  programs  are  very  dull,  imaginative  ideas  and 
unusual  motivations  are  often  effective.  However,  regardless  of  form  or 
medium,  every  program  must  be  well  planned,  acceptably  written,  care- 
fully rehearsed,  and  accurately  timed. 
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Making  the  Arrangements 

In  making  arrangements  for  school  programs  on  commercial  radio  or 
TV  stations,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  time  is  a salable  commodity. 
Time  allotted  for  a school  program  is  a donation  and  should  be  accepted 
as  such.  It  is  not  always  possible  or  desirable  for  the  station  management 
to  schedule  school  programs  at  convenient  school  times,  so  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  time  that  is  available. 

Before  arranging  for  a series  of  programs,  the  major  part  of  the  series 
should  be  planned  and  scripts  approved  by  the  program  director  of  the 
radio  studio.  Individual  stations  have  their  own  policies  on  script  and 
music  clearance.  Some  directors  may  require  clearance  well  ahead  of 
production  date. 

The  Drama  Workshop 

The  dramatic  script  is  the  most  difficult  to  prepare  and  to  produce: 
and  unless  such  a script  is  well  done,  unpleasant  comparisons  result. 
However,  boys  and  girls  are  especially  attracted  to  this  form  of  broad- 
casting. Both  original  scripts  and  adaptations  may  be  used.  Here  the 
English  teacher  comes  into  his  own  with  a wealth  of  literary  background 
material.  Careful  rehearsing,  exact  timing,  and  good  writing  are  neces- 
sary for  successful  production.  Young  script  writers  soon  realize  that 
writing  an  entire  play  for  the  hfteen  minutes  allotted  to  them  requires 
a study  of  the  audience,  a study  of  drama,  a study  of  life,  a study  of  radio, 
a study  of  vocabulary  and  usage,  and  a study  of  writing. 

Types  of  Programs 

School  radio  and  television  programs  may  be  classed  in  two  general 
types  according  to  their  purpose:  instruction  and  public  relations.  Public 
relations  broadcasts  and  telecasts  are  designed  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
schools  to  the  public.  Programs  for  in-school  listening  and  watching  are 
planned  as  specific  teaching  aids  and  serve  to  supplement  classroom  in- 
struction. However,  it  is  possible  to  plan  programs  where  both  purposes 
can  be  realized.  For  example,  one  school  system  presents  a weekly  broad- 
cast entitled  all  around  the  town.  Each  week  a high  school  pupil, 
a junior  high  school  pupil,  and  an  elementary  school  pupil  visit  some 
local  institution  to  interview  the  personnel.  The  eventuating  fifteen- 
minute  program  meets  the  instructional  requirements  for  learning,  and 
at  the  same  time,  does  double  duty  as  a public  service  feature  with  good 
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listening  appeal.  The  private  citizens,  leaders  oi  industry,  and  govern- 
ment officials  who  are  intervietved  by  the  school  children  gain  a iavorable 
impression  from  this  phase  of  school  activity. 

Suggested  Radio  and  TV  Programs 

The  following  ideas  for  school  programs  are  suggested  for  school  radio 
and  television  rvorkshops  and  for  regular  English  classes: 


Radio 

Cues  fur  Careers 

Designed  as  a weekly  presentation,  this  broadcast  makes  a study  of 
vocations.  Committees  select  vocations  and  prepare  cpiestions  about 
necessary  training,  cpialifications,  salary,  opportunities,  and  duties.  A 
member  of  a given  profession  is  invited  to  serve  as  an  expert  on  each 
program,  and  he  answers  the  pupils’  (piestions.  A program  of  this  type 
brings  the  school  and  the  community  together,  and  it  has  real  guidance 
value  for  adolescents. 

Lei’s  Talk  It  Over 

Pupils  discuss  ivith  other  children  and  with  adults  such  life  adjustment 
problems  as  dating,  allowance,  clothes,  food,  friends,  and  entertaining. 


Sewscast 

Newscasts  of  regular  classroom  events  by  student  reporters  are  always 
popular.  There  is  a wealth  of  material  on  class  trips,  experiments,  proj- 
ects, social  news,  and  athletic  news.  In  some  cities,  a school  newscast  is 
plannetl  in  cooperation  with  the  school  newsjiaper,  a radio  reporter  being 
assigned  to  cover  various  school  organizations  for  news  items. 

rersonalities  of  the  tVeek 

Interviews  with  interesting  school  personalities  make  good  school 
broadcasts.  The  personality  of  the  week  may  be  chosen,  by  the  students 
or  by  committees,  for  some  special  achievement,  interest,  hobby,  or  talent. 

Our  Schools  iu  Action 

Parents  are  interested  in  learning  how'  the  schools  operate.  A series  of 
programs  presented  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  on  such  tojaics  as 


^ See  Unit  V,  page  86. 
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the  report  cartl,  the  attendance  problem,  school  athletics,  the  choice  ol 
courses  of  stndy,  home  work,  vocational  opportunities,  school  clubs,  and 
other  activities  makes  a good  public  relations  theme. 

Creative  Youth 

Reading  a jjoem,  an  essay,  a story,  or  any  other  original  writing  on  tlic 
air  is  ecpial  to  the  thrill  ol  publication.  A broadcast  of  student-written 
231'ose  or  poetry  has  great  value  for  pnjiil  and  teacher.  That  radio  stations 
find  such  a program  worth  while  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one  jiro- 
gram  entitled  “The  Poet  Scout”  was  chosen  from  more  than  800  edu- 
cational broadcasts  submitted  in  a national  radio  competition  to  receive 
special  citation  “for  giving  student  youth  opportunity  and  encouragement 
to  express  itself  creatively  through  the  reading  and  writing  of  original 
verse.” 


Television 

In  the  past  few  years,  through  coojteration  tvith  commercial  television 
stations,  the  children  of  a Pennsylvania  school  have  been  served  by  a neAV 
and  effective  teaching  aid.  The  folloAving  television  programs  have  been 
successfully  presented  in  this  school: 

Here’s  Hoiu 

Boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  demonstrated  hotv  to  make  a wide  variety  of 
articles  and  develoj)  appropriate  skills.  Included  Avere  such  vocational 
activities  as  the  use  of  poAver  seAving  machines  and  air  brush,  hair- 
dressing, baking,  dressmaking,  and  upholstering. 

Youth  Presents 

This  program  cut  across  the  entire  school  system  from  kindergarten  to 
college,  and  included  nearly  every  subject.  Reading,  rhythms,  art,  nnisic, 
dance,  social  studies,  health,  drama,  safety,  and  history  jirovided  the 
stories.  A series  of  “firsts”  included  dramatic  episodes  in  the  early  historv 
of  the  community  and  its  industries. 

Telelowii  Express 

Younger  elementary  school  children  learned  a song,  a dance,  and  a 
story  for  each  telecast. 
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formula  for  Champions 

Health  was  einphasi-ted  in  this  series,  showing  conditioning  stunts  and 
sports  skills  Iroin  kindergarten  through  college.  Stars  from  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  prolessiona!  ranks  also  appeared. 

CovernmenI  in  Action 

I’his  in-school  telecast  featured  visits  with  government  oHicials  and 
an  outline  of  city  government. 

Fit  as  a Fiddle 

This  telecast,  designed  tor  in-school  use,  featured  Danny  and  Peggy, 
each  eleven  years  old,  who  visited  outstanding  specialists  for  simple  dem- 
onstrations about  the  eyes,  teeth,  ears,  heart,  posture,  and  diet. 

Ofieration  Blackboard 

Instructive  materials  of  all  sorts  were  presented  as  supplements  to  senior 
high  school  teaching. 


How’s  Your  Social  FQ^.? 

A guest  appeared  each  week  with  two  or  three  students  to  discuss  prob- 
lems of  behavior  in  certain  social  situations. 

Sciettce  Is  Fun 

Interesting  personalities  and  demonstrations  make  scientific  principles 
easy  to  understand. 

Career  Forum 

High  School  girls  and  boys  hear  from  experts  in  business,  industry,  and 
various  professions. 
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CLASSROOM  DRAMA 

Every  English  teacher  is  aware  of  the  value  of  dramatization  as  a teaching 
aid.  “Acting  it  out”  is  a technique  successfully  employed  in  countless  class- 
rooms to  breathe  new  life  and  spirit  into  many  standard  literary  classics.  In 
addition  to  the  merit  of  teaching  a few  basic  principles  of  acting  and  provid- 
ing the  stimulus  to  creative  expression,  classroom  drama  may  have  other  far- 
reaching  values. 

In  helping  young  people  to  understand  themselves  and  to  face  their 
individual  problems,  the  sociodrama  is  an  approved  techniciue.  Acting 
out  a situation  or  problem  common  to  the  group  provides  experiences 
which  help  children  improve  their  human  relations.  By  dramatizing  the 
things  that  bother  them,  pupils  find  a measure  of  release  and  the  comfort 
of  knowing  their  problems  are  shared  by  other  people  of  the  same  age. 
The  teacher  also  gains  a new  concept  of  pupil  needs  and  difficulties. 
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Getiing  along  with  adults,  getting  along  with  other  adolescents,  guid- 
ance problems,  behavior  problems,  questions  ol  jJ^ieiital  control,  finan- 
cial insecurity,  and  all  types  of  social  problems  reveal  themselves  in  group 
disctissions  and  may  be  crystallized  through  dramatization.  Variotis  pos- 
sible solutions  suggested  by  the  groujj  and  incorporated  into  the  socio- 
drama help  give  performers  and  observers  a better  insight  into  their 
problem. 

Althotigh  this  type  of  dramatization  is  informal,  a few  “ready  made” 
sociodramas  arc  available.  One  of  these  is  the  lus  and  Outs  by  Nora  Stir- 
ling, published  by  the  Netv  York  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  in  association  with  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene.  This  twenty-minute  sketch  was  carefully 
jjrepared  by  the  American  I’heater  "Uhng  of  Community  plays,  and  the 
discussion  guide  which  accompanies  the  script  was  cvritten  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  the 
Ihiited  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  problem  of  the  play  is  a prob- 
lem common  to  teen-agers  the  world  over;  the  relationships  of  the  Ins, 
those  who  belong  to  a group,  with  an  Out  who  tries  to  belong  but 
is  excluded.  The  sketch  is  written  with  “thinking  aloud”  scenes  to  reveal 
private  feelings  that  are  shared  by  all  adolescents.  As  is  the  case  with 
any  sociodrama,  formal  or  informal,  the  problem  is  clarified  throitgh 
dramatic  action,  and  participants  and  audience  gain  a better  understand- 
ing of  themselves  and  of  getting  along  with  others. 

The  sociodrama  technique  lends  itself  to  the  English  classroom  lohere 
teachers  are  constantly  striving  to  inspire  students  to  talk,  to  write,  and  to 
think  about  their  life  problems.  The  possibilities  for  tie-ups  with  the 
school  reading  program  are  endless.  For  example,  a sociodrama  revealing 
a problem  in  family  relations  can  easily  be  followed  by  a program  of 
books,  plays,  and  short  stories  also  dealing  ivith  family  situations  and 
liome  life. 

The  National  Education  Association,  after  a survey  of  American 
schools,  concluded,  “Dramatics  as  a field  of  rich  school  experience  has 
not  yet  come  into  its  own:  it  tan  and  ought  to  be  made  an  elTective  ele- 
ment in  education  for  leisure.”  Whth  this  thought  in  mind,  some  schools 
have  worked  out  various  plans  for  in-school  tlramatics.  Classroom  dra- 
matics, as  opjjosed  to  play  production  as  an  extracurricular  activity,  may 
include  play-reading,  script-writing,  arena  productions,  adaptations,  tab- 
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leaux,  pantomimes,  and  any  other  lorm  of  dramatic  expression  that  is 
meaningful  and  challenging  to  the  students. 


SUMMARY 

1.  The  objective  of  the  Ifnglisli  teacher  is  to  help  young  people 
develop  in  the  art  of  speaking  ami  listening  lor  eifective  citizen- 
ship. 

2.  The  classroom  situations  in  vihich  adolescents  learn  to  speak  and 
to  listen  should  be  meaningfid  to  them  now. 

3.  Young  people  learn  to  speak  by  speaking  and  to  listen  by  listen- 
ing. Reading  about  speaking  does  not  improve  speaking  skills. 

4.  Speaking  and  listening  are  developmental  skills  ivhicb  everyone 
can  imjrrove. 

5.  A vocabulary  for  speaking  evolves  mainly  from  real-life  experience; 
not  from  a studv  of  word  lists. 

j 

6.  An  adolescent’s  voice  is  the  product  of  his  culture,  his  maturation, 
his  sex,  his  personality,  and  his  mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
health.  The  teacher  who  knows  adolescents,  psychology,  sociology, 
and  human  relations  is  best  eepupped  to  develop  pleasant  voices  in 
pupils. 

7.  The  real  test  of  effective  speech  and  listening  is  behavior. 

8.  Through  speaking  and  listening,  an  adolescent  may  solve  his  de- 
velopmental tasks  and  build  personality  and  a workable  philosophv 
of  life. 

9.  Every  adolescent  needs  to  have  experience  in  leadership  as  well  as 
in  cooperative  participation.  Class  discussion  provides  these  two 
experiences. 

10.  The  English  teacher  shotdd  strive  to  exemplify  in  s]ieaking  and  in 
listening  those  skills  he  wishes  to  develop  in  his  pupils. 


Unit  I 

THE  NEED  OF  YOUTH  FOR  SEUF-CONFIDENCE  IN  SOCIAL  HEHAVTOR 

(Informal  Discussion) 

One  Pennsylvania  teacher  asked  her  pupils  to  submit  anonymously  the 
cjuestions  on  formal  behavior,  courtesy,  or  eitcpiette  which  were  of  con- 
cern to  them.  Pupils  grouped  the  cpiestions,  and,  by  committees,  searched 
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lor  and  reported  the  answers.  The  reports  led  to  discussion  and  to 
ilramatization. 

The  questions  listed  below  reveal  the  adolescents'  desire  to  learn  Jwic 
to  say  and  how  to  do.  We  do  well  to  help  young  people  with  their  present 
needs. 

I.  DAIINC; 

1.  How  should  a Ijov  ask  a girl  for  a date?  To  a movie?  T o a dance? 

2.  How  long  in  advance  should  a hov  ask  lor  a date?  T o a movie?  To  a dame? 

3.  Must  a bov  call  for  a girl  at  her  home? 

4.  May  a bov  ever  ''honk  a car  horn"  to  let  the  girl  know  he  has  arri\ed? 

5.  How  may  a girl  refuse  a date  without  offending  a bov? 

bSuppose  she  alreadv  has  a date,  t>r  that  her  parents  will  not  permit  her  to  go 
out.  Suppose  that  she  doesn’t  actually  ever  want  to  date  the  boy.) 

6.  When  going  to  movies  or  to  cburch,  who  follows  the  usher?  What  is  the  pro- 
cedure if  there  is  no  usher? 

7.  On  a double  date  to  the  movies  hotv  should  the  indiviiluals  be  seated?  If  two  boys 
and  one  girl  go  to  the  movies,  how  should  they  sit? 

8.  When  the  movie  is  over,  should  the  bov  stand  back  and  let  the  girl  walk  past  him? 

9.  How  can  a boy  tell  a girl  be  is  low  in  funds?  If  the  boy  doesn't  of  his  own 
accord  tell  the  girl,  how  may  she  tacifidb  learn  the  situation?  Is  it  ever  projrer 
to  go  "dutch"  with  a bov? 

10.  Should  a bov  come  into  the  house  after  a thite  if  youi  parents  aren't  up  or  are 
not  home? 

11.  It  a door  is  heavy,  is  it  polite  lor  a boy  to  go  fust  in  order  to  bold  the  door? 

12.  ^Vhat  are  suitable  topics  for  conversation? 

13.  When  you  are  incited  to  a party  ;ind  \ou  are  to  bring  a bov,  is  it  proper  to  ;isk 
a boy  then? 

14.  WTien  you  are  going  "steatly”  is  it  proper  to  talk  anti  joke  with  tmother? 

I.').  If  a boy  gives  a girl  his  class  ring,  does  it  mean  tlicy  are  engaged? 

16.  What  should  a girl  tlo  il  she  is  "stuck”  out  of  town  with  a bo\  who  has  been 
drinking? 

17.  Should  boys  and  girls  of  widely  dilferent  ages  thite? 

18.  Shoidd  a bov  continue  to  go  with  a girl  if  he  actually  iloes  not  care  for  her? 

II.  DANCES  AND  PART  IES 

1.  .Are  corsages  necessary  for  a high  school  proivt? 

2.  Is  it  proper  to  ask  a girl  to  a prom  two  weeks  in  advance? 

3.  What  is  the  proper  attire  for  a boy  at  ;t  semiformal  cbmee? 
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4.  U'hat  is  the  proper  wav  to  ask  for  a dance? 

5.  Is  it  polite  for  a girl  to  refuse  to  dance  with  a l)oy  if  she  is  not  accompanied 
by  another  man? 

6.  If  you  start  to  dance  when  the  music  is  slow,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  a "hot"  tune 
and  you  can't  dance  fast,  what  should  vou  do? 

7.  Is  it  proper  for  a girl  to  ask  a boy  to  a school  prom  if  he  happens  to  be 
graduated  from  the  school?  If  it  is,  who  buvs  the  tickets? 

8.  May  a girl  ask  a bov  to  a party  if  he  does  not  belong  to  the  organization 
sponsoring  the  party? 

9.  How  late  should  you  go  to  a dance?  Is  it  proper  for  a girl  to  be  late  for  a date? 
M^hen  one  is  late  for  an  engagement  or  party,  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  say 
upon  entering? 

10.  What  is  the  proper  thing  to  sav  on  leaving  a party  or  dance? 

11.  At  a formal  dance  where  punch  is  served,  is  it  proper  for  a boy  to  have  his  date 
go  with  him  to  the  punch  Ijowl  or  should  he  bring  the  punch  to  her? 


III.  INTRODUCTIONS 

1.  How  do  \ou  introduce  a vounger  ladv  to  an  older  gentleman? 

2.  How  do  you  introduce  a boy  and  a girl? 

3.  How  do  voti  introduce  a boy  friend  to  vour  Mother  and  Dad?  A girl  friend? 

4.  Must  you  introduce  your  friend  to  your  parents  when  you  arrive  home? 

5.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  sav  after  being  introduced?  What  are  proper  responses 
to  introductions? 

6.  What  should  you  do  if  yoti  didn’t  catch  ilie  name  of  the  individual  introdticed? 

7.  AVhat  is  considered  proper  etiejuette  in  going  through  a receiving  line? 

8.  If  a girl  meets  on  the  street  or  campus  a boy  who  has  Ijeen  in  her  classes  but 

who  has  never  been  introduced  to  her,  mav  she  speak  to  him? 

9.  How  should  you  introduce  an  employer  to  an  applicant  for  a job? 

1\'.  SIREET 

1.  Why  should  the  boy  walk  on  the  outside  of  the  street  when  escorting  a girl? 

2.  If  a boy  is  walking  with  two  girls,  where  should  he  be? 

3.  When  a boy  and  a girl  meet  on  the  street,  who  speaks  hrst? 

4.  What  is  the  proper  procedure  in  tipping  the  hat? 

5.  When  should  a girl  take  a boy’s  arm? 

6.  If  you  are  on  vour  wav  to  the  movies  and  you  meet  a l)oy,  is  it  proper  for  him  to 
pay  your  way? 

7.  If  a boy  should  meet  a girl  at  a bus  stop,  is  it  proper  for  the  boy  to  pay  the 
girl’s  fare? 
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V.  TABLE  MANNERS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Is  it  proper  to  rest  your  left  arm  on  the  taltle  dtiriiig  a meal? 

2.  How  do  voti  go  abotit  ordering  a meal  in  a restatirant? 

3.  How  is  a girl  to  know  the  price  range  of  food  she  is  to  order? 

4.  If  you  are  accompanied  liv  a Itoy,  shotild  he  do  the  ordering? 

T).  \Vhat  is  tlie  correct  way  to  place  the  silver  on  tlie  table? 

1).  In  what  order  is  this  silver  used  during  the  meal? 

7.  A\’liat  is  the  correct  way  to  hold  \otir  knife  and  fork? 

8.  Sliould  you  cut  meat  or  any  food  all  at  once  or  as  yoti  eat  it?  Do  you  break  yotir 
bread  or  do  you  butter  a whole  slice  at  once? 

9.  Where  shotild  your  sption  Ire  placed  when  not  in  tise? 

1(1.  When  is  it  proper  to  use  a toothpick? 

11.  ^Vhat  is  the  proper  amotint  to  tip? 

12.  ^\'hcn  at  a Itinthcon,  how  should  a hoy  and  girl  he  seated?  Does  the  boy  sit 
beside  a girl  in  a boot  I t or  across  from  her? 

13.  When  you  are  being  seated,  shotild  yoti  enter  from  the  left  or  right  of  the  chair? 

14.  Eor  which  foods  do  yoti  ii.se  lingers  in  eating? 

I. ').  If  yon  are  eating  in  a restatirant  and  a girl  comes  to  talk  to  yoti,  what  should 

you  do? 

1(1.  When  there  is  a check  room  in  a restaurant  or  hotel  dining  room,  should  both 
the  man  and  the  girl  check  their  wraps? 

\’E  GENERAL 

1.  Is  it  proper  to  chew  gum  at  a jitihlic  performance? 

2.  Should  a hoy  always  ri.se  when  a woman  enters  the  room?  When  an  older 
[terson  enters? 

3.  Is  it  proper  for  hoys  to  wear  blue  jeans  to  school  when  girls  are  rctjtiired  to 
dress  more  conventionally? 

4.  Is  it  always  necessary  for  a man  to  open  a car  door  for  a girl?  If  there  are  two 
hoys  and  a girl  in  the  front  seat  of  a car,  which  hoy  opens  the  door? 

.7.  \\'ho  goes  through  a revolving  door  first,  man  or  girl? 

(i.  Shotild  a hoy  and  girl  hold  hands  in  the  movies?  On  the  street? 

7.  Is  it  polite  to  read  lihrary  books  while  other  material  is  being  presented  in  class? 

8.  W hen  tear  hers  are  talking  and  one  has  something  important  to  ask  one  of  the 

teachers,  is  it  iiii|K)liie  to  ask  the  teacher  for  his  tittention?  Should  one  wait  for 
an  indelniite  period  of  time  otit  of  the  way  of  hearing  tintil  the  conversation  ends? 

9.  If  yoti  s|)lash  mud  on  a girl,  what  should  you  do? 

10.  How  do  you  invite  friends  to  your  home? 

II.  If  you  are  working  at  a jtlace  and  your  employer  becomes  a friend  to  yoti  and 
your  parents,  should  you  send  him  an  invitation  to  commencement? 

12.  fVhat  is  the  correct  thing  to  say  when  yoti  answer  the  (elephone? 
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Unit  II 

HOW  SHALL  WE  USE  THE  TELEPHONE? 


I.  Objectives 

A.  Central  objective 

To  develop  the  ability  to  sjieak  ellectively  on  the  telephone 

B.  Contribntory  objectives 
To  develop:)  the 

1.  Realization  of  what  constitutes  good  telephone  manners 

2.  Ability  to  answer  the  telephone  properly 

a.  at  home 

b.  as  an  employe 

3.  Ability  to  tise  the  dial  telephone 

4.  Ability  to  place  a call  at  a pay  station 

5.  Ability  to  place  a long-distance  call 

6.  Realization  of  the  potential  eniploMiient  of  the  telephone  directory,  and 
use  of  this  information 

C.  Indirect  objectives 

1.  Improvement  of  speaking  habits 

a.  \'oice:  qualitt  , distinctness,  tone 

b.  Identification  of  intent  witli  tone,  word-selection,  and  sentence  con- 
structions 

2.  Appreciation  of  sjrecial  ser\  ices  performed  \ ia  telephone 

II.  The  Unit  Pretest 

A.  Answer  the  cpiestions  by  writing  “true”  or  “lalse”  alter  each.. 
Since  this  is  not  an  achievement  test,  do  not  guess.  II  you  do  not 
know,  leave  the  tpiestion  tinanswered.  There  is  no  grade  for 
this  paper. 

1.  'When  YOU  jrick  tip  the  dial  telephone  and  hear  a low 

steady  hum  it  means  that  tlie  etpiipment  is  reach  for  use.  

2.  “Exchange”  is  a term  that  refers  to  the  rejjlacement  of  tele- 
phone ecpiipment.  

3.  In  a dial  system  the  operator  indicates  when  the  number 

called  is  “busy.”  

4.  Saving  “hello”  is  the  most  elfectice  wav  to  answer  tlie  tele- 
phone.   

5.  One  of  the  best  times  of  chn  to  make  a telejrhone  call  is 

during  the  lunch  hour.  
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For  questions  6-10  indicate  the  proper  answer  by  underlining  the  phrase 
or  word  that  is  correct.  Again,  do  not  guess. 

6.  The  charge  for  a long-distance  call  is  computed  on  a time  rate  of  (one 
hour,  two  minutes,  three  minutes,  fifteen  minutes) . 

7.  When  you  talk  on  the  telephone,  you  should;  (hold  your  moutli  against 
the  mouthpiece;  hold  the  mouthpiece  one  inch  from  your  lips;  hold  the 
mouthpiece  six  inches  from  your  lips;  pay  no  attention  to  the  position 
of  the  mouthpiece)  . 

8-9.  The  telephone  directory  is  prepared  in  (numerical,  chronological,  alpha- 
betical) order,  which  means  that  when  looking  for  a numl)er,  one  should 
know:  (the  street  address  of  the  person;  the  first  letter  of  the  exchange; 
the  pronunciation  of  the  person’s  name;  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
person’s  last  name) . 

10.  When  you  are  using  a telephone  and  are  “cut  off,”  the  person  who  placed 
the  call  should;  (hang  up  at  once;  hang  up  and  wait  for  the  person 
called  to  restore  the  connection;  keep  the  receiver  at  his  ear  while  the 
other  person  hangs  up  until  the  connection  is  restored;  do  none  of  these 
things,  but  should  ) . 

B.  This  information  sheet  will  help  you  and  your  instructor  plan 
the  activities  of  the  unit.  It  is  not  planned  to  “test,”  but  only  to 
indicate  how  we  have  made  use  of  the  telephone  and  what  fur- 
ther activities  we  may  plan  to  aid  us  in  attaining  our  purpose, 
“the  ability  to  use  the  telephone  effectively.” 

1.  Answer  the  following  questions  by  writing  yes  or  no  in  the  space  |)io- 
vided  immediately  after  each  question. 

a.  Is  there  a telphone  in  your  home?  

b.  Have  you  at  any  time  used  a dial  telephone?  

c.  Have  you  ever  made  a long-distance  call?  

d.  Have  you  made  a call  from  a pay  station?  

e.  Have  you  visited  a telephone  exchange?  

2.  If  there  is  a telephone  in  your  home,  indicate  the  type  it  is  by  underlining 

one  of  the  following:  (rural  party  line;  city  party  line;  individual  tele- 
phone:   ) . 

any  other 

3.  List  other  important  uses  to  which  the  telephone  may  be  put.  Underline 
once  those  which  affect  you;  underline  twice  those  you  have  personally 
used. 

C.  As  part  of  the  pretest  the  tape-recorder  will  be  used  to  record  a 
typical  telephone  conversation,  planned  to  use  at  least  two  min- 
utes. The  reel  will  record  one  hour,  so  one  reel  will  preserve  a 
record  of  each  pupil  in  the  group,  and  may  be  retained  as  long 
as  it  is  useful.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  pretest  which  the 
pupils  will  use  as  the  unit  progresses.  The  recordings  may  be 
replayed  whenever  a boy  or  girl  wishes  to  compare  voice  or 
diction  with  his  previous  record.  The  original  recording  will 
be  used  again  as  part  of  the  culminating  activities. 
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III.  Learning  Activities 

Although  the  pretest  will  indicate  a wide  difference  in  individual 
ability  to  meet  the  central  objective,  differentiation  in  levels  ol 
achievement  will  be  partly  accomplished  through  the  cooperative 
planning,  rhere  is  no  assumption  that  the  list  of  contributory 
objectives  proposed  by  the  author  is  final.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  these  will  meet  the  needs  of  most  of  the  pupils.  For  those  who 
have  already  attained  most  of  the  contributory  objectives  there  will 
be  little  need  for  participation  in  all  of  the  activities.  .Such  stiulents 
may  plan  a larger  unit;  for  example,  the  adaptation  of  the  tele- 
phone, as  in  the  school’s  public  address  system,  the  control  of  its 
switchboard,  and  the  ability  to  serve  as  its  operator  in  coordinating 
the  functions  of  the  school. 

In  general,  the  learning  activities  will  develop  through  group 
planning  as  each  contributory  objective  is  examined.  Some  activi- 
ties will  contribute  to  more  than  one  ability,  and  the  ability  to 
attain  each  objective  will  involve  a variety  of  activities. 

.\  For  Contributory  Objective  1:  Realization  of  what  constitutes 

good  telephone  manners  and  attention  to  their  use. 

1.  Procedure 

Although  we  pay  a great  deal  of  attention  to  good  manners  in  all  om 
daily  activities  in  and  out  of  school,  there  may  be  courtesies  which  arc 
especially  associated  with  using  the  telephone.  Group  discussions  of  telephone 
manners  in  specific  situations  will  bring  forth  many  additional  ideas  and 
will  contribute  toward  meeting  the  next  objectiye. 

2.  Materials 

The  package  of  instructional  aids  prepared  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
may  be  used.  This  kit  promises  to  be  of  real  value,  for  it  is  supplemented  by 
acttial  instruments  and  telephone  directories. 

Use  reference  shelf  or  library  as  a source  for  other  suggestions  for  class 
discussion.  Suitable  material  can  be  found  in  the  books  listed  below': 

Heels,  Wheels,  and  JVires,  F.  Rogers  and  Beard 
Telling  the  World,  G.  O.  Sqnier 
Words  on  Wings,  L.  J.  Brogdon 
Not  So  Long  Ago,  R.  L.  Holberg 


Booklets  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
The  Magic  Comtnunication 
The  Telephone’s  Message 
The  Telephone  and  How  We  Use  It 

B.  For  Contributory  Objective  2:  Ability  to  answer  the  telephone 
properly:  (a)  at  home,  (b)  as  an  employe. 
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1.  Procedure 

A class  discussion  on  how  it  miglit  he  possible  to  employ  perfect  telephone 
manners  and  still  be  incfleciitc  in  answering  the  telephone  at  home  or  in 
business. 

2.  Materials 

I’se  the  sound  film  Telephone  Courtes\}  See  if  vou  can  point  out  good 
uses  of  telephone  manners  and  effecti\e  conversation. 

C.  For  Contributory  Objective  3:  Ability  to  use  the  dial  telephone. 

1.  Procedure 

Cihserve  the  telejthone  on  disjtlay  (to  he  obtained  from  the  local  ex- 
change) . ^\■hv  is  it  calletl  a dial  telephone?  The  manager  of  the  local 

exchange  coidcl  explain  how  the  proposed  change  of  telephone  systems  woidd 
alfect  the  community;  and  also  the  proper  method  of  using  the  dial  telephone. 
Pupils  will  have  au  opportunity  to  ask  tjuestions  about  what  is  not  clear 
to  them. 

2.  Materials 

Use  directories  of  local  and  neighboring  communities  to  find  dillercnces. 
Explain  these  differences. 


1).  For  Contributory  Objectives  -1  and  5:  .Vltility  to  place  a call  at 
a jtay  station,  ami  ability  to  place  a long-distance  call. 

1.  Procedure 

Both  of  these  ohjectixes  mav  be  partially  attained  at  the  same  time  that 
(he  ability  to  make  a ilial  call  is  developed  and  through  the  same  means. 
()bjecti\es  3.  4 and  5 will  f)e  nuule  meaningful  as  each  pupil  places  the  call. 

Planning  the  long-distance  call  is  important.  ,\sk  the  student  to  read  or 
speak  at  a normal  rate  of  speed  and  then  to  consider  the  number  of  words 
recorded  in  three  minutes.  This  will  be  oxer  three  hundred:  the  Gettysburg 
.\ddress  contains  only  267  xvords. 

2.  ^^aterials 

Pictures,  posters,  duidicates  of  objects,  mock-uits  of  a switchboard,  slides, 
and  booklets— all  pertaining  to  telephone  eqinpmeiit. 

F.  For  Contribiitorv  Objective  6:  Realization  of  the  potential  em- 
ployment of  the  telephone  directory  and  use  of  this  information. 

1.  Procedure 

series  of  tjuestions  to  stimidate  the  jsujjils’  interest,  such  as:  Hoxv  may 
one  call  a doctor  even  if  he  does  not  knoxy  the  name  of  any?  A\'hat  are 
emergency  calls? 

2.  Afatcrials 

An  actual  examination  of  the  local  directory  for  its  ordinary  uses,  and  of 
the  classified  section  for  its  use  by  a jturchaser,  etc. 

X Telephone  Courtesy,  free  to  public  schools,  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylx’ania,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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I\'.  Chilmniatnnr  Aclixnties 

o 

1.  A final  iccoicling  ol  llie  \oice  of  cacli  iiKli\idual  will  be  inacle. 
I'o  add  interest,  this  may  be  of  three-inimile  sketches  or  resumes 
of  the  tvork  of  the  unit.  I'his  recording  is  to  be  compared  witlt 
the  original  by  playing  of  both  during  the  same  period.  Kach 
pupil  will  evaluate  any  change  in  his  first  and  second  recording 
and  will  be  encouraged  to  state  his  evaluation  and  his  plans  for 
ftUure  use  ol  the  activities  ol  the  unit. 

2.  d’he  jireparation  of  an  illustrated  manual  lor  use  in  the  school, 
designed  to  make  available  to  others  the  conclusions  ol  the  jnipils 
regarding  the  “how’s”  of  attaining  the  central  objective. 

d.  The  most  important  cidminating  activity  will  begin  for  manv 
boys  and  girls  before  the  ccrmpletion  of  the  unit  by  all.  J his 
will  be  the  service  in  the  school  as  mentioned  befoie.  Kach  pupil 
is  to  enjoy  actual  service  in  one  of  the  school  offices  tvhere  he 
will  need  to  utili/e  many  of  the  skills  which  contribute  to  the 
central  objective  of  the  unit. 

V.  Evaluation 

1.  Tl’he  pretest  (excluding  the  recording)  is  to  be  given  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  unit.  Tl'his  is  only  a partial  and  minor  method  of 
evaluating  the  outcome  of  the  unit. 

2.  Kach  of  the  culminating  activities  is  to  be  utilized  as  a means  of 
evaluation  of  individual  attainment.  'I’his  will  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  evaluation  procedures,  and  ivill  be  ])art  of  the 
major  progress  of  the  unit. 

3.  Student  reports  and  discussions  of  calls  made,  special  irscs,  or 
new  learnings  about  the  use  of  the  telephone  will  contribute  to 
the  evaluation  of  what  this  unit  has  cleveloped  in  the  tvay  of 
individual  growth. 


Unit  III 

TOWN  MEETING  IN  A SENIOR  ENGLISH  CLASS  ‘ 

Preliminary 

As  a means  of  motivation,  the  teacher  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
class  the  popularity  and  importance  of  the  youth  forums  being  conduc  ted 
by  the  ATte  York  Herald  Tribune  and  various  high  schools  and  colleges, 
as  well  as  the  participation  of  alert  teen-agers  in  some  of  the  conferences 


^ Central  High  School,  Johnstown. 
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o£  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  Clippings  about  such  programs  brought 
to  class  by  teacher  and  pupils,  were  read,  discussed,  and  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  in  the  classroom.  Then  the  teacher  emphasized  the  fact 
that  at  the  end  of  each  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  the  subject  for  the  fol- 
lowing week’s  progiam  was  announced.  The  pupils  were  given  the  as- 
signment to  read  about  the  proposed  subject  until  the  next  meeting  for 
public  speaking  a week  later,  when  their  ideas  could  be  discussed  in  class. 
The  following  evening  the  pupils  were  asked  to  listen  to  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air.  Each  week  more  pupils  came  to  class  prepared  to  report  their 
hndings  and  to  give  their  reactions  to  the  ratlio  program. 

By  listening  to  these  programs,  the  pupils  learned  many  things:  listen- 
ing for  a purpose,  taking  notes,  timing  of  discussion,  condensation  of 
speeches,  importance  of  authentic  statements,  summarizing,  proper  pro- 
cedure, and  the  use  of  good  current  English. 

Activities 

Then  came  the  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  have  their  own 
Town  Meeting.  About  the  time  of  the  suggested  mine  “holiday,”  a group 
of  interested  pupils  suggested  that  they  have  a forum  on  the  subject,  “Is 
the  Miners’  Two-Week  Memorial  Holiday  Justifiable”  A week  of  prep- 
aration was  to  be  permitted.  The  speeches  were  to  be  limited  to  five 
minutes  each,  with  fifteen  minutes  for  questions  and  answers,  and  a two- 
minute  summary  by  each  speaker,  at  the  end  of  the  discussion.  A pupil- 
chairman  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  meeting. 

Of  the  five  speakers  participating,  all  were  volunteers.  The  personnel, 
a good  cross-section  of  American  life,  consisted  of  the  following  pupils: 
David,  a clergyman’s  son;  Nancy,  the  daughter  of  a local  newspaper  re- 
porter; Robert,  a school  editor;  Joan,  a miner’s  tlaughter;  and  Bill,  the 
son  of  a local  steelworker. 

After  the  subject  had  been  formally  introduced  by  the  chairman,  Nancy 
began  the  discussion.  She  stated  that  she  had  gone  with  her  father  on  a 
personal  survey  to  three  coal  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  Cambria 
County— Nanty-Glo,  South  Eork,  and  Summerhill— where  she  and  her 
father  had  interviewed  various  groups  of  miners  to  obtain  their  opinions 
on  the  suggested  mine  holiday.  Practically  all  of  the  miners  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  mandate,  saying  that  they  would  revolt  if 
the  holiday  were  denied.  The  consensus  was  that  even  if  the  miners 
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would  lose  their  wages  for  the  time  lost,  Mr.  Lewis  was  the  miners’ 
friend  working  hard  to  improve  their  status  materially;  he  had  already 
gained  better  working  conditions  and  higher  wages;  he  would  gain 
further  rewards. 

David  next  stated  that  he  was  speaking  in  behalf  of  equal  rights  for  all 
classes.  What  would  happen,  he  asked,  if  other  groups— service  men, 
doctors,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  others,  would  arbitrarily  walk  away 
from  their  responsibility  on  some  pretext  as  a memorial  to  their  dead 
associates?  He  estimated  in  dollars  the  financial  loss  as  well  as  the  in- 
convenience caused  to  individual  families  and  the  entire  nation,  simply 
because  one  individual  wanted  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  coal  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

At  this  point,  Joan  entered  the  discussion.  She  had  come  to  class  well 
prepared  with  statistics  showing  the  number  of  mine  accidents  during 
the  last  decade.  She  noted  the  long  years  of  starvation  w'ages  endured  by 
the  miners,  poor  home  conditions,  mine  hazards,  and  short  lives  of  the 
miners.  She  then  cited  hgures  showing  the  improvements  in  the  mining 
areas  since  the  rise  of  John  L.  Lewis. 

Bill  then  stated  that  he  had  been  reading  in  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine files  about  the  quarrels  between  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  showing  that  many  members  of  the  unions  did  not 
support  Mr.  Lewis  and  that  the  Federation  itself  had  repudiated  him. 
Bill  added  that  some  of  the  union  men  felt  that  many  thousands  of  miners 
and  their  families  could  lose  their  daily  earnings  by  the  upholding  of 
one  individual’s  policy.  “While  it  is  true,”  Bill  continued,  “that  working 
conditions  may  have  improved  over  the  years,  do  the  losses  involved  in 
time  of  strikes  and  mine  holidays  and  the  dues  paid  to  the  union  really 
compensate  the  workers  who  have  to  belong  to  the  union  to  keep  their 
jobs,  whether  they  approve  or  not?  Is  not  some  personal  liberty  forfeited 
at  the  expense  of  the  workers  and  all  citizens?” 

Robert  then  added  that  while  Mr.  Lewis  had  helped  the  miners,  in 
most  cases,  so  that  today  the  miners  are  receiving  high  wages,  yet  many  of 
the  editors  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  felt  that  he  was  playing  a little 
game  to  keep  the  price  of  coal  up  and  to  dictate  to  the  senate  about  the 
appointment  of  James  Boyd,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines. 
According  to  Newsweek  of  March  21,  Robert  said  that  the  size  of  the 
stockpiles  of  coal  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  70,000,000  tons  against  a nor 
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Dial  above-ground  supply  oi  45,000,000  tons  and  that  actually  the  coal 
operators  wotdd  welcome  the  two-week  stoppage.  Meanwhile,  overnight 
the  nation’s  eastern  raihvays  had  laid  oft  55,000  employes  lor  whom  there 
was  no  work  hauling  coal  supplies.  Robert  then  cpioted  Forrest  C. 
Connell's  remarks  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  16,  A1555, 
asking  that  the  “Trotdile  Ahead”  editorial  of  The  ]]’(ishington  Post  be 
added  to  the  records. 

Alter  these  discussions,  a lively  period  of  cpiestioning  began,  with  al- 
most every  memlier  of  the  class  participating.  How  did  Nancy  know  that 
the  miners  she  had  interviewed  were  sincere?  Might  not  the  unions  be 
forcing  them  to  say  what  they  did?  Or  what  newspapers  had  Bill  quoted? 
Were  they  not  antilabor  in  policy?  One  boy  read  figures  from  The  World 
Almanac  to  challenge  Joan's  statements.  Another  pupil  produced  a list 
of  items  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Co)}gressional  Record, 
showTiig  that  1948  had  the  most  nearly  perfect  record  for  years  in  the  way 
of  safety,  but  that  even  so  1000  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
were  killed  and  50,000  injured. 

Finally,  after  the  summaries,  when  the  bell  sounded  for  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  a class  of  thirty-three  pupils  left  the  room,  talking  excitedly 
aliout  what  to  many  of  them  was  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  day. 
No  final  decisions  were  reached,  but  other  jiositive  results  did  follow. 

Some  pupils  talked  the  problem  over  at  home  with  families  and  friends. 
Several  went  to  the  library  for  further  information  or  reported  on  radio 
comments.  The  whole  project  was  evaluated  by  piqiils  and  teacher  on 
the  day  following  the  town  meeting. 

Outcomes 

Consequently  other  groups  in  the  class  wanted  to  have  similar  types 
of  programs.  The  teacher  then  provided  every  member  of  the  class  with 
a copy  of  H.  FI.  Giles  and  Robert  J.  Cardigan’s  Playzvrights  Present,  with 
excerpts  from  problem  plays  and  (jnestions  for  discussion.  Some  topics 
selected  were  “The  Causes  and  Cures  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,”  “Must 
Every  Generation  Fight  Its  Own  Wars?”,  “Does  Money  Bring  Happiness?” 
Current  controversial  topics  from  magazines  and  newsjiapers  also  were 
used,  while  interest  in  the  Toxvn  Meeting  of  the  Air  increased  on  the 
part  of  many. 
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Other  results  became  evident.  More  pupils  than  ever  before  wrote 
essays  on  controversial  topics  for  contests.  Many  won  awards.  Nancy  and 
joan  volunteered  to  speak  at  a community  meeting  for  race  tolerance 
on  the  subject,  “The  Negro  and  the  Constitution”;  Nancy  won  first  place 
there,  after  which  she  entered  a state-wide  competition  and  was  one  of 
the  winners. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  when  asked  what  unit  of  the  work 
in  English  they  had  felt  to  be  most  helpful,  over  two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
voted  the  town-meeting  programs.  One  said,  "Up  to  that  time,  I believed 
everything  I heard  or  read.  Now  I try  to  get  different  opinions  and  listen 
to  others  before  I judge  the  facts  and  make  my  decisions.” 

Such  experiences  show  that  the  classroom  of  today  can  become  a con- 
ditioning area  for  lessons  in  understanding,  tolerance,  and  good  citizen- 
ship. It  is  here  where,  with  proper  guidance,  our  nation  can,  and  may 
well  “under  God,  have  a new  birth  of  freedom.” 


Unit  IV 

YOU  ARE  THERE 
Radio  Script 

This  may  readily  be  adapted  for  local  use. 

announcer;  1058  A.D.  Battlefield  outside  Dunsinaiic  Cjastle.  You  are  there! 

reporter:  This  is  WSHS  bringing  you  the  decisive  Ijattle  between  King  Macbeth  of 

Scotland  and  the  revolutionary  forces.  I'he  trouble  started  with  the  murder 
of  the  popular  King  Duncan  by  Macbeth,  a.s  the  first  step  in  his  over  all  plan 
of  fulfilling  the  witclies’  prophecy  that  he  would  ride  Scotland.  After  the 
murder,  Malcolm  and  Macduff  went  to  England  to  recruit  the  forces  necessary 
to  overthrow  the  usurper.  Their  hour  is  close  at  hand.  We  now  switch  you  to 
Dunsinane  Castle,  where  Richard  ^Vvrick  will  interview  a physician  in  Macbeth's 
castle.  Go  ahead.  Mr.  WArick. 

,MR.  wvrick:  Good  afternoon,  ladies  anil  gentlemen.  Here  I am  in  the  throne  room 
of  Dunsinane  Castle.  1 would  like  to  give  you  a brief  description  of  this  room. 
Directly  in  front  of  me  I see  the  great  throne  covered  with  red  brocaded  velvet. 
On  the  wall  are  battle-axes  and  shields  of  every  size  and  description.  And  now, 
here  beside  me  is  the  court  physician.  Doctor,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
affair  between  Macbeth  and  Macduff? 

doctor:  The  affair  between  Macduff  and  Macbeth  is  an  involved  one,  and  I do  not 

care  to  commit  myself.  I was  hired  by  Macbeth  to  take  care  of  and  try  to  cure 
Lady  Macbeth.  .All  I know  and  dare  to  relay  is  that  Lady  Macbeth  is  a very 
sick  woman.  She  speaks  and  acts  as  though  she  were  reliving  the  past. 
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ki  porikr;  We  have  heard  llie  opinion  of  MacTeili’s  doctor;  so  I switcli  you  now  to 
liirnani  ^\'ood,  wliere  I’alnier  ^Villialns(>n  will  interview  a soldier  in  Macduff’s 
army.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  AVilliamson. 

Mk.  wiLLiA.MSox:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  yotu  ^V,SH,S  news  reporter  at  Birnam 

Wood  in  Scotland,  ho  the  right  of  me,  about  one  htmdred  yards  away,  are 
Macdulf,  Malcolm,  and  their  generals  discussing  the  battle  plans.  The  .soldiers 
are  to  the  left  of  me,  standing  at  ease  and  awaiting  the  command  to  march  to 
the  castle.  The  soldiers’  uniforms  consist  of  sidts  of  armor;  their  weapons  are 
battle-axes,  spears,  swords,  hows  and  arrows  and  shields.  Macdulf’s  army  in 
number  amounts  to  about  ten  thousand  |trofessional  soldiers.  The  trees  about 
us  are  like  giants  towering  above  our  heads;  there  is  not  too  much  tinderbrush 
and  it  is  a ])erfect  place  for  Macdulf  to  rest  his  forces  and  hold  a conference 
with  Malcolm  and  the  generals.  I now  have  one  of  Macduff’s  soldiers  standing 
beside  me.  \\’hat  is  your  opinion  of  the  situation  which  exists  between  Macduff, 
.Mafcolm.  and  the  generals? 

sorniLR:  ,\s  you  know,  1 am  only  a [trofessional  soldier.  I have  been  hired  by  Macduff 

to  fight  a war.  .Ml  I know  is  that  the  battle  will  he  between  our  forces  and 
King  Macbeth’s  forces.  As  I told  you  before,  1 am  a jirofessional  soldier;  it  is 
not  my  business  to  know  the  matter  wliich  exists  between  these  two  men.  The 
only  tiling  I am  worried  about  is  my  pay  at  the  end  of  the  battle. 

MR.  wii  I lAMSox:  Now  that  you  are  up  to  date  on  the  liajrpenings  at  Birnam  Wood, 

1 relurn  you  to  Jacques  .Angle  in  our  ^VSHS  news  room. 
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RLi'ORiER:  I will  now  switch  you  again  to  Dunsinanc  Castle  where  Richard  \\’yrick 

will  interview  King  Macbeth. 

MR.  wyrick:  Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  d liis  is  your  dV'SHS  news  re- 

porter here  at  Dunsinane  Castle.  I see  that  just  l)ehind  me  is  Macbeth  with 
his  forces.  I'he  soldiers  all  seem  to  he  busy  discussing  something  among  them- 
selves. I see  Mahceth  now  walking  toward  me.  I will  see  if  he  will  give  us 
his  opinion,  (pause)  King  Macbeth,  will  you  please  give  us  your  opinion  as 
to  what  your  chances  arc  of  winning  this  battle? 

MACBF.iH:  I shall  win.  For  I will  never  meet  my  fate  by  the  hand  of  anv  man  horn 

of  woman.  .And  1 shall  never  be  defeated  in  battle  until  Hirnam  \Vootl  comes 
to  Dunsinane  Castle.  Ibis  shall  ne\er  come  to  pass.  ,\fter  this  battle,  I will 
deal  severely  with  those  who  dared  lead  an  attack  against  me. 

MR.  wvRicK:  .And  now  that  we  have  the  opinion  of  Macbeth,  I switch  you  back  to  our 

VVSHS  news  room  and  Jacciues  .Angle.  Go  ahead,  Afr.  .Angle. 

REPORTER  angle;  We  now  switch  you  to  the  battlcheld  outside  Birnam  M'ood.  Go 
ahead,  Mr.  AVilliamson. 

MR.  WILLIAMSON:  Nothing  has  happened  as  yet  at  Birnam  Wood;  Macduff.  Malcolm, 

and  the  generals  are  still  in  conference,  d he  soldiers  are  growing  restless. 
1 see  that  the  conference  has  broken  up.  d he  generals  are  calling  the  men  to 
attention.  Macduff  is  walking  toward  me.  I will  see  if  I can  get  him  to  answer 
a few  cjuestions  before  they  march.  Afacdtiff,  what  are  yotir  ])lans  for  a]3proach- 
ing  the  castle? 

MACDUFF:  We  plan  to  camoidlage  our  men  with  branches  from  the  trees  and  try  to 

approach  the  castle  from  the  front? 

MR.  WILLIAMSON;  What  do  yon  propose  doing  with  Afacbeth  when,  and  if,  you  win 
this  battle? 

MACDUFF:  Afacbeth,  in  my  opinion,  is  a traitor  to  his  country.  He  murdered  the 

king  and  his  guards  in  cold  blood.  While  1 was  in  England  securing  forces  to 
overthrow  him,  he  killed  my  familv.  When  eve  win  this  battle,  1 shall  give 
Macbeth  his  chance  to  save  his  own  life  and  be  known  as  a traitor  and  a coward 
to  his  countrymen,  or  I shall  have  his  head. 

MR.  wii.liamson:  Macduff  is  rvalking  over  to  his  forces;  he  is  shouiing  the  command 

to  march,  d he  soldiers  are  tising  branches  from  the  trees  to  conceal  them,  so 
that  Afacbeth  can  not  detect  their  movements.  Now  1 return  you  to  Jacques 
.-Angle  in  our  news  room.  Go  ahead,  Afr.  .Angle. 

rfportfr:  Dtie  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  we  will  not  be  able  to  continue 

our  program  becau.se  our  communications  have  been  damaged. 

MR.  WILLIAMSON:  Flash!  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a tragic  moment  for  the  fol- 

lowers of  Afacbeth,  but  a dramatic  and  victorious  hour  for  the  supporters  of 
Afalcolm.  Afacbeth  has  just  been  killed  in  a dtiel  with  Afacduff,  and  Afalcolm 
is  on  his  way  to  be  crowned  King  of  Scotland.  (Cheers  and  confusion.) 

announcer:  Listen  next  week  at  the  same  time  to  another  startling  event  taken  from 

the  pages  of  history.  This  is  your  Station,  AA'SHS,  signing  off  until  the  same 
time  next  week.  Remember,  when  AA'SHS  is  there,  i'oa  Are  There. 
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Unit  V 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LEMONT 
A Radio  Interview 

This  is  the  story  of  Lemont,  my  home  town,  as  told  to  me  by  my  eighty-year  old 
neighbor.  He  has  always  kept  a record  of  everything.  He  goes  for  a walk  every 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  He  reads  the  thermometer  at  sunrise,  midmorning, 
noon,  midafternoon,  midevening  and  at  night,  before  retiring,  he  records  all  of  the 
day’s  happenings,  the  temperature  readings  and  the  weather  report.  Many  people 
regard  him  as  being  odd  but  he  really  is  only  passing  the  time.  Since  he  is  so  old 
and  no  longer  working,  this  is  about  all  he  can  do.  Someday,  what  he  has  told  me 
may  be  valuable  to  someone  writing  a history  of  Lemont.  Well,  so  much  for  my 
preview.  Now,  for  the  interview'  with  ^^r.  Williams. 

myself:  Mr.  Williams,  what  can  you  tell  me  about  the  early  history  of  Lemont? 

MR.  williams:  Well,  it  was  founded  in  1788  by  Jacob  Houser,  a veteran  of  the  Revolu- 

tionary War.  In  1793,  two  comrades,  also  veterans,  settled  near  the  Houser 
place.  They  were  General  Philip  Benner  and  David  Whitehill.  It  was  on  the 
tract  of  land  botight  by  Mr.  Whitehill  that  the  village  of  Lemont  was  founded. 

mvsei.f:  Just  what  were  some  of  the  first  buildings  in  Lemont? 

MR.  williams:  The  most  important  first  buildings  in  Lemont  were  the  Presbyterian 

Church,  the  J.  H.  Hahn  dw’elling,  later  ow'ned  bv  Thompson  and  Company, 
and  the  elegant  residences  of  J.  I.  Thompson  and  Dr.  J.  Y.  Dale.  Closely 
following  these  was  the  erection  of  the  new  schoolhouse,  the  home  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Schreck  and  the  blacksmith  shop  and  coach  house  opposite  to  where 
Mrs.  Lenker’s  home  now  stands. 

iStYSELF:  Please  tell  me  more  abtuit  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  buildings. 

MR.  williams:  First.  I’ll  tell  you  about  the  I hompson  store  and  Post  Office  on  the 

corner  (now  owned  by  Elmer  Ross)  which  during  the  latter  1870’s  and  early 
80’s  was  Lemont's  main  business  center,  and  was  always  open  every  week-day  j 
evening.  It  was  the  favorite  place  to  call  for  the  mail,  to  shop,  and  to  loaf.  ( 

The  second  place  was  Frank  Taylor’s  Drugstore.  It  was  located  on  the  corner  t 
of  the  Whitehill  place,  now  Charles  Jonas’s,  in  a small  one-story  huilding.  This  I 
was  later  moved  to  his  new  three-story  building,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Klinger,  i 
a friend  of  mine.  | 

The  third,  was  the  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the  very  first  buildings  erected  i 
in  the  new  village.  Reverend  William  Stuart  was  the  first  pastor  and  Mr.  ' 
William  Thompson  Sr.,  was  the  first  Sunday  school  superintendent.  The  fourth  . 
and  longest  pastorate  was  that  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Hamill.  During  the  i 
early  years  there  was  a large  attendance  from  Boalsburg,  Oak  Hall,  Branch,  i 
State  College,  Centre  Ftirnace,  the  Barrens,  and  Houserville. 

The  fourth  of  these  interesting  btiildings  was  the  Lemont  School  House. 

myself:  I’ll  bet  you’re  growing  tired  of  recalling  the  past.  If  you  don’t  want  to 

tell  me  more,  you  don’t  have  to,  but  you  see.  this  report  is  getting  me  otit  of 
an  English  final. 

MR.  williams:  I like  to  tell  people  about  these  things.  My  father  was  always  telling 

me  and  that’s  how  I remember  much  of  this  early  history  and,  besides,  I would 
like  to  see  you  make  an  A,  so  let’s  continue.  Ill 
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Ihe  Lemont  school  was  Iniilt  in  the  early  1870’s.  It  was  used  for  something  all 
the  time.  I’ve  attended  many  township  nominations  and  elections  there.  It 
was  also  used  for  singing  scliools,  debating  societies,  political  rallies,  and  magic 
lantern  shows. 

MYSELF;  Oh,  thank  you!  .All  this  helps  a lot.  Were  there  anv  industries  in  Lemont? 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Oh  yes,  but  they  were  quite  different  from  those  we  have  now.  For 

instance,  there  was  a cabinet  shop,  a blacksmith  shop,  and  a pottery  shop.  The 
pottery  kiln  was  located  on  the  Mary  Payne  residence  between  the  house  and 
the  creek,  and  the  clay  crockeryware  which  supplied  the  neighborhood  was 
turned  out  there.  Peter  Schreck's  blacksmith  shop  was  near  the  present  John 
Schreck  home.  The  Lemont  Cabinet  Shop  was  located  in  the  bend  of  the  road 
west  of  the  Slate  Cavin  bridge  where  they  made  furniture  by  hand  as  well  as 
coffins.  When  a death  occurred  in  the  family,  a measurement  was  brought  to 
the  shop  and  work  on  the  coffin  started  immediately.  It  was  made  of  walnut 
boards  and  then  varnished  and  trimmed  ready  for  the  funeral.  The  body  was 
"laid  out”  by  friends.  Neighbors  dug  the  grave  and  acted  as  pall  bearers.  The 
cabinet  maker  hauled  the  body  to  the  graveyard  in  a homemade  one-horse 
hearse. 

myself:  My,  you  sure  know  all  the  details.  What  did  you  do?  Memorize  it? 

MR.  williams;  No,  but  when  you  are  really  interested  and  have  lived  around  here  as 
long  as  I have,  there’s  nothing  to  it.  I have  been  to  Florida  for  manv  winters, 
but  I always  am  very  glad  to  return  to  Lemont. 

There  are  several  things  about  which  I almost  forgot  to  tell  you.  One  is  the 
first  real  post  office  we  had.  It  was  located  in  the  John  Shuey  house  (now 
owned  by  Bob  Hay)  . The  other,  is  about  the  toll  house  once  located  here. 
No  one  could  pass  over  this  road  unless  he  paid  a small  fee  called  a toll.  Then 
the  pole  was  lifted  and  the  carriage  passed  through  the  tollgatc. 

myself:  Gee,  it  would  have  been  fun  to  regulate  the  pole? 

MR.  williams:  But  it  wasn’t!  Quite  a few  times  1 had  to  do  it. 

MYSELF:  Was  there  ever  a barber  shop  in  Lemont  or  did  you  have  to  go  somewhere 

else? 

MR.  williams:  Yes.  we  had  a barber  shop,  and  instead  of  our  going  somewhere,  others 

came  here.  In  its  earlier  history  Lemont  was  a more  popular  and  larger  town 
than  it  is  now.  VV'hen  business  was  poor,  David  Pierce,  a negro,  would  travel 
to  State  College  with  his  kit  on  his  back.  A shave  cost  ten  cents  and  a haircut 
fifteen  cents.  Very  different  from  today! 

myself:  What  did  you  do  when  vou  were  ill?  Just  wait  to  die  and  base  vour  neigh- 

bors "lay  you  out”? 

MR.  WILLIAMS;  No  indeed.  We  had  a very  reliable  doctor— Dr.  J.  A'.  Dale.  For  nearly 

all  of  his  professional  life,  he  occupied  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Frank 

Mayes.  He  was  present  when  most  of  this  younger  generation  was  born.  His 
long  strenuous  career  came  to  an  end  suddenly  while  riding  in  his  buggy,  and 
his  faithful  old  horse,  a smart  one.  brought  him  home. 

MYSELF;  Golly,  that  was  interesting!  Well,  I won’t  bother  you  with  any  more  ejues- 
tions,  and  thank  you  very,  very  much.  You  have  no  idea  what  this  interview 
means  to  me.  Good-bye  and  thanks  a million!  (You  see,  I had  to  leave— it 
was  time  for  him  to  take  his  daily  walk  and  read  the  thermometer,  and  I 
knew  it.  So  my  nice  talk  ended.) 

Well,  good-bye  pals,  and  thanks  for  listening. 

This  is  station  NMHUC  signing  off.  I his  broadcast  has  been  brought  to  you  by 

the  Human  Understanding  Group. 
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SECTION  C 

WRITING 

I'.sage  is  the  onl\  test.  1 wotikl  prefer  a plirase  that  was  easy  aiul  tmaffected  to  a 
jrlirase  that  was  graininatical. 

— W.  .Somerset  Maugham,  The  Sutntning  Up 

“He  Avrites  avcII,”  h;is  dilierem  meanings  in  dillerent  situalions.  I’o  the 
mother  ol  a second-grade  boy,  those  Avoids  mean  that  the  teacher  con- 
siders Johnny’s  jiemnanslhji  superior.  To  the  Aviie  ol  tin  American 
soldier  in  Korea,  they  mean  thtit  the  lamily  find  his  letters  enjoyable 
reading.  To  the  proofreader  of  a school  ncAvspaper,  they  indicate  that 
the  sports  Avriter  hands  in  articles  free  from  errors  in  grammar,  spelling, 
and  piinctnation.  To  the  delitite  coach  of  the  college  team,  they  indicate 
that  the  first  negative  speaker  mtikes  himself  clear  and  gives  evidence  of 
doing  good  critical  thinking.  To  those  of  ns  Avho  are  teachers  of  English 
composition,  they  mean  all  these  concepts  combined  Avith  creativity  and 
individual  style. 

Why  is  writing  a part  of  our  educationa!  program?  Are  we  training  profes- 
sional writers  for  tomorrow?  No,  we  in  secondary  schools  do  not  have  as  an 
over-all  objective  the  training  of  professional  writers.  If  we  did,  our  writing 
instruction  would  he  for  only  a very  few.  We  believe  that  all  })upils  should  he 
able  to  write  acceptably  whatever  our  culture  e.xpects  in  writing  from  its  people. 

I E/nd  is  the  modern  concept  of  the  teaching  of  ivriting  in  a secondary 
school?  Our  philosophy  proposes  that  everyone  can  Avrite:  that  Avriting 
is  a developmental  process,  keeping  pace  Avith  physical  and  mental  de- 
A'elopnient;  that  Avriting  fosters  personality  groAvth  and  development; 
that  all  Avriting  should  have  a real  pur])ose;  that  Avriting  should  he  so 
useful  that  it  gives  practice  in  that  which  will  he  done  in  school  years 
and  in  later  years:  that  spelling,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and 
paragraph  development  should  be  studied,  not  in  an  isolated  manner,  hut 
in  conjunction  with  the  Avriting  the  pupils  Avill  need  to  do  as  the  class 
activities  shape,  develop,  and  climax.  "We  believe  that  all  the  mechanics 
of  writing  should  be  taught  inductively  rather  than  deductively.  Young 
Avriters  Avill  derive  rules  from  a critical  study  of  their  Avritings. 

We  can  helj)  the  class  decide  the  layout  for  their  papers.  The  right 
position  for  the  name  of  the  pupil,  name  of  the  course,  date,  and  source 
of  material  is  not  determined  by  a luling.  "We  can  encourage  the  class 
to  decide  the  most  practical  position  for  the  name,  the  best  Avav  to  fold 
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the  paper,  and  tlie  most  desirable  kind  of  paper  and  ink  lor  the  project. 
Through  this  approach  to  the  problem,  we  are  helping  the  mend^ers  ol 
tlie  class  to  learn  to  make  decisions  and  to  consider  the  courtesy  involved 
in  writing  with  the  reader  in  mind.  II  a pupil  cannot  write  legibly,  he 
may  be  urged  to  use  the  typewriter. 

What  Is  Acceptable  Usage? 

Do  we  want  to  make  our  high  school  people  socially  competent?  One 
approach  which  helps  them  to  feel  secure  comes  from  a discussion  of  the 
various  levels  of  usage.  Just  as  pupils  can  easily  understand  that  there  is  a 
use  for  the  evening  gown,  the  tailored  suit,  the  cotton  frock,  and  the  play  suit, 
so  they  can  understand  that  there  is  a use  for  literary  English,  for  formal  and 
for  informal  language,  in  everyday  usage.  Our  admission  of  the  fact  that  all 
levels  are  to  he  recognized  wins  students’  respect;  our  recognition  of  their  use 
of  the  appropriate  language  for  the  specific  situations  makes  us  human. 

We  can  be  almost  sure  that  someone  during  class  discussion  will  want 
to  know  ivho  establishes  usage.  Group  discussion  will  lead  us  to  these 
conclusions:  usage  continually  changes;  the  best  authors  influence  changes 
in  acceptable  usage.  Examination  of  the  better  magazines  shows  pupils 
that  present-day  writers  accept  and  use  modern  colloquial  language.  We 
reach  the  conclusion  that  surely  the  Atlantic  Monthly  or  Forum  will  not 
lead  us  far  astray. 

Writing  Is  a Valuable  Outlet 

The  high  school  girl  who  says  “I  can’t  write”  may  be  inhibited  emo- 
tionally. If  we  want  to  help  her,  we  do  not  argue;  we  do  not  force  her 
to  write.  Rather  we  encourage  her  to  express  her  own  thoughts  in  her 
own  way.  Expressing  them  gives  a pupil  confidence.  Hearing  others 
express  ideas  stimulates  new  ideas.  The  reading  of  student-written  expe- 
riences creates  in  others  a desire  to  write  clown  experiences.  Anyone  can 
lurite. 

The  tenth-grade  girl  quoted  below  wrote  objectively  of  a personal  prob- 
lem which  otherwise  coidd  have  created  a dam  in  the  stream  of  her  per- 
sonality development.  By  treating  a subjective  matter  objectively  in  her 
writing,  she  helped  in  the  solution  of  a developmental  task— accepting 
one’s  physical  being. 

The  only  sense  organ  I have  any  trouble  with  is  my  eyes.  I have 
astigmatism.  I guess  I must  have  inherited  this  from  my  father  because 
he  has  the  same  trouble.  Every  time  I have  my  eyes  examined  I am 
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told  that  1 need  glasses.  However,  my  lather  won’t  get  me  any  because 
he  wore  glasses  in  hopes  that  they  would  coirect  his  eyes,  but  he  claims 
that  they  never  did  him  any  good,  so  he  doesn’t  see  any  need  of  my 
wearing  them.  Though  I do  have  astigmatism,  my  eyes  don’t  really 
Ijother  me  at  all.  I can  see  just  as  well  as  anyone  who  has  normal  eyes. 

When  I was  younger,  my  older  brother  and  I used  to  cjuarrel  and 
hstfight  each  other.  VVT  would  stand  lacing  each  other  and  look  each 
other  right  in  the  eye,  as  much  as  to  say,  “You  just  try  anything  and 
I’ll  poke  you  one.”  He’d  look  at  me  and  say,  “Quit  wiggling  your  eyes.” 
Naturally  I couldn’t  stop  “wiggling  them,”  as  he  put  it,  because  it  was 
astigmatism  which  caused  them  to  move  back  and  forth. 

No  one  expects  a seventh-giader  to  write  as  well  as  a twelfth-grader 
any  more  than  he  expects  a seventh-grader  to  make  the  varsity  football 
team.  His  interests  aie  different.  He  writes  about  different  things  anti 
in  a different  way  from  the  twelfth-grader.  Htiwever,  the  seventh-grader 
will  develop  into  the  twelfth-grader  in  position  and  in  writing  if  we 
follow  sensible  and  sound  teaching  practices. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  minutes  ol  a ninth  grade  class  show 
how  the  language  development  of  a class  depends  upon  vital  experiences, 
how  class  work  may  be  vitalized,  and  how  a writer  who  is  given  the 
freedom  to  write  as  he  chooses  reveals  much  that  is  important  in  gearing 
class  activity  into  the  stream  of  individual  interests: 

"Wednesday,  May  25 

On  Monday  when  the  week’s  work  was  planned,  a “Hobby  Lobby” 
program  was  voted  on  for  today  with  Bob  Andrews  as  chairman. 
First  of  all,  we  had  Ted  whose  subject  was  “I  used  to  collect  salt 
shakers.”  Daniel  lobbied  for  his  hobby,  which  was  baseball.  Frank 
Stigeno  was  the  next  one  to  talk  on  his  hobby,  which  was  astronomy, 
and  the  talk  revealed  quite  interesting  facts  about  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Frank  Burgess,  whose  talent  as  a monologist  was  discovered  recently, 
talked  on  his  hobby  of  boxing.  Walter  Townsend  was  next  with  his 
colorful  pennants,  and  although  his  talk  was  short,  everyone  seemed 
to  enjoy  it.  After  that  came  Major  Morris  with  his  talk  on  making 
model  airplanes.  Norma  Seaboldt  with  her  talk  on  cooking  and  also 
her  wonderfully  made  cake  was  next.  A whole  plate  of  delicious- 
looking  chocolate  cake  with  marshmallow  frosting  was  a sample  of  her 
hobby.  When  the  plate  was  being  passed,  everyone— even  Bob  Harady 
who  seemed  half  asleep  till  then— was  wide  awake  and  patiently  wait- 
ing for  his  share  of  the  cake,  which  was  indeed  just  as  delicious  as  it 
looked.  After  the  plate  was  passed  around,  Frank  Burgess  was  seen 
carefully  picking  the  crumbs  off  the  plate.  Last  of  all.  Jay  Berkman 
talked  on  chemistry. 
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Why  Have  Writing? 

Writing  helps  the  youth  to  develop  personality  and  become  a well-adjusted 
individual.  Both  the  junior  high  and  the  senior  high  pupils  are  passing 
through  critical  emotional  perioils  when  they  may  he  ashamed  of  their  homes, 
condemn  their  parents,  yearn  for  companions  hip  with  their  classmates,  challenge 
early  guidance,  anti  long  to  he  aflults.  Writing  becomes  an  emotional  outlet, 
a means  of  letting  off  steam,  a stabilizer,  through  writing,  an  adolescent  may 
learn  that  others  have  similar  problems  and  have  worked  through  them  to  find 
solutions. 

Ill  the  paragraph  below,  an  eleveiith-gratle  lioy  lias  revealed  to  us  his 
leeling  of  doulit. 

I am  a strange  person.  Around  people  I try  to  he  Inn  with  never  a 
serious  iiioment,  but  deep  down  inside  me  I am  hiding  a secret  ambi- 
tion that  1 have  never  told  anyone.  One  night  I was  in  the  house  all 
alone  when  it  started  to  rain.  1 got  dressed  and  took  a long  walk 
under  the  trees.  1 like  to  stand  near  trees  when  it’s  raining.  They  are 
giants,  but  still  the  wind  sways  them  back  and  lorth  like  mere  twigs. 
1 have  lew  Iriends  because  I am  hard  to  get  along  with.  Sometimes 
I have  to  be  by  mysell.  I can't  explain  this  but  at  times  I get  very 
melancholy.  When  I hear  a certain  song  it  makes  me  think  ol  jilaces 
and  things  that  1 have  seen.  Ihis  is  one  ol  the  times  I would  rather 
be  alone.  A train  whistle  in  the  night  makes  me  think  ol  all  the 
laraway  places  to  which  it  is  carrying  its  passengers,  maybe  to  New 
York  or  Chicago.  When  I see  a gang  ol  boys  or  girls  having  a good 
time  1 can't  help  wishing  that  I was  this  boy  or  that  boy,  because  I 
know  they  have  many  Iriends  and  always  have  a good  time. 

How  Writing  Develops 

//  all  lorilnig  is  to  have  a real  purpose,  it.  must  grow  naturally  out  of 
activities.  I'his  eliminates  Monday’s  being  a day  lor  written  comjtosi- 
tion,  two  compositions  iteing  re(|uired  per  week,  and  the  teacher  con- 
trolling all  class  procedures.  Instead  we  have  student  needs  cared  lor 
through  grou])  planning  and  group  rvriting. 

One  day  Mary  asked,  “Why  don’t  we  have  a student  council?  A 
letter  Irom  my  cousin  in  S-town  is  filled  with  news  ol  the  State  Student 
Council  Conlerence  which  she  attended  last  week.  It  makes  me  wish  we 
had  student  government.”  This  opened  a lively  discussion  on  what 
student  participation  in  school  operation  involves,  which  schools  have 
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it,  why  this  one  doesn’t,  and  why  having  it  might  be  a good  idea,  d'he 
discussion  tvent  into  otlier  classes,  into  the  homes,  into  Scout  meetings, 
and  even  out  on  dates. 

I'he  next  day  the  class  wanted  to  learn  more.  They  rvrote  to  schools 
already  ntilizing  sttident-planning  and  participation  and  to  Iriends  trom 
other  schools  practicing  it.  (iertain  members  oi  the  class  asked  for  per- 
mission to  visit  schools  to  see  student  government  in  action.  Reports 
both  oral  and  written  followed.  Others  went  to  prolessional  libraries  to 
read  abont  student  cotincils.  The  information  gathered  was  handed  on 
tfj  the  class.  A special  assembly  was  held  to  sound  out  sttidcnt  opinion. 
What  followed?  The  school  was  organized  for  student  participation  in 
the  operation  of  the  school.  .As  a result,  newspaper  articles  were  edited: 
radio  scripts  were  created;  thank-you  letters  were  written.  Thus  discus- 
sion leads  to  beneficial  action. 

It  writing  is  to  be  a potver  in  pupils’  lives,  it  cannot  be  limited  to  such 
topics  as  “\Vhat  I Did  on  My  A’acation”  and  “What  I Wotdd  Do  With 
Ten  I'housand  Dollars.”  Today  merely  fdling  in  blanks  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  the  lives  of  people  that  we  shotdtl  learn  to  do  the 
task  well.  Moving  to  a new  residence  involves  filling  in  change  of 
address  blanks  for  the  post  office,  for  car  registration,  and  for  magazine 
sidtscriptions.  Pupils  mav  bring  in  order  blanks  from  mail  order  houses 
and  from  newspaper  advertisements.  We  can  secure  blanks  for  applica- 
tion to  camps,  schools  of  nursing,  colleges,  and  jobs.  Filling  in  these 
blanks  is  a valuable  writing  experience. 

Telegrams  and  captions  offer  us  opportunity  to  teach  concise,  effective 
phrases.  From  brief  memorandums  we  move  on  to  the  writing  of  minutes, 
a permanent  record.  We  can  teach  the  writing  of  both  business  and 
personal  letters  better  if  actual  sittiations  which  recpiire  the  mailing  of 
the  letters  are  involved.  News  writing  and  editorials  become  reality  if 
the  pupils  ]tublish  a mimeographed  sheet.  A class  seeking  live  informa- 
tion for  a special  reason,  can  write  a research  paper.  Informal  essays 
give  more  opportunity  to  heljt  the  pujjil  to  be  an  individual,  a per- 
sonality. Finderstanding  and  appreciation  are  develojjed  as  these  young 
men  and  wcmien  share  experiences  in  emotions  through  writing.  ^Vriting 
narrative  verse  and  lyrics  may  bring  that  sense  of  achievement— of  success 
—so  encouraging  to  rvriters.  It  may  aFo  bring  an  appreciation  of  the 
power  and  the  beauty  of  language. 
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What  Ig  Creative  Writing? 

People  sometimes  think  that  creative  writing  is  the  “arty”  type  ol 
expression  concerned  with  beautiful  abstractions.  It  isn’t.  Anything  an\ 
pupil  writes  from  his  reservoir  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  experiences  is 
creative.  .Short-haired  boys  can  do  creative  writing.  One  short-haired  lad 
expressed  his  reactions  to  creative  writing  in  this  way; 


What  Good  Is  Creative  Writing? 

Why  take  this  subject?  Do  I prosper  from  it.  or  is  it  just  another 
credit  so  necessary  for  graduation?  What  do  others  think  of  the  course? 
Is  it  just  for  the  piano-fingered,  white-collared  students— a subject  only 
engaged  in  by  those  “natural-born”  writers,  prospective  artists  or  poets 
—sissies,  so  to  speak? 

I can  s])eak  only  for  myself.  I entered  for  the  credit,  and  during 
the  first  two  weeks  thought  that  I saw  before  me  as  nice  a collection 
of  fragile  artificial  posies  as  ever  graced  God’s  world.  One  or  two 
students  in  the  class,  I thought,  might  be  real  human  beings.  I couldn’t 
possibly  see  how  they  could  weather  a good  spring  showier. 

I spent  the  next  few  weeks  in  finding  out  how  big  a fool  one  mortal 
can  be.  The  freedom  of  our  class  was  one  big  factor  in  changing  my 
fast-founded  opinions.  I don't  sit  in  desk  number  three  near  the  win- 
dows or  in  the  old  rickety,  initial-carved  one  up  front  by  the  teacher’s 
desk.  I sit  where  I like,  near  whom  or  what  I like. 

I’ve  sat  by  the  pretty  blonde,  by  the  supposed  teacher’s  pet,  and 
even  next  to  the  four-eyed,  sharp-pointed  pencil  pusher— you  know 
who  I mean— the  girl  with  the  face  only  a mother  could  love;  the  girl 
who  always  has  her  work  in  on  time— neat  and  tidy  work  to  boot! 
I’ve  talked  with  her,  got  to  know  a little  about  her  and  her  little 
brother:  she  always  has  to  read  the  funny-papers  to  him.  I’ve  got  to 
know  of  a few  of  her  problems  and  interests,  a few  of  the  blonde’s 
interests,  and  even  of  the  supposed  teacher’s  pet’s  trials  and  troubles. 
I’ve  got  to  know'  of  them  and  found,  believe  it,  that  there  w'ere  more 
than  just  two  real  human  beings  in  the  room.  They  have  their  prob- 
lems and  interests  the  same  as  I have. 

I learned  more  about  them  from  their  essays  which  they  read  before 
the  class.  It  seems  that  they  have  their  reasons  as  to  why  they  think 
and  act  as  they  do— and  reasons  for  forming  their  opinions,  which  so 
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oltcn  do  not  agree  with  mine.  Surely  1 can’t  condemn  them  because 
they  can’t  agree  with  me.  In  other  words,  I’ve  learned  tolerance— a 
tolerance  of  others  and  their  opinions. 

In  this  class,  we  have  learned  to  write  aliont  subjects  in  ivhicli  we 
are  interested  and  which  are  ivithin  our  own  experience.  We’ve  been 
taught  to  make  criticism  objectively;  and  we  do  as  fine  a piece  ol  work 
as  Ave  possibly  can.  Naturally  we  are  concerned  with  ivdiat  is  read 
beiore  the  class;  and  being  engrossed  in  our  own  reading,  we  are  less 
conscious  ol  the  lact  that  we  are  beiore  a group.  In  this  way  a certain 
degree  o£  sell-confidence  is  built  up  in  us.  Alter  a little  practice  in 
oral  reading  I lound  it  to  be  less  ol  a dread  and  drudgery— a more 
interesting  task,  interesting  because  I coidd  get  the  opinions  of  fellow 
students. 

Often,  in  critici/ing  talks  of  others,  I found  to  my  embarrassment 
that  I knerv  nothing  of  the  subject  being  discussed;  and  hence  I felt 
very  ill  at  ease  and  foolish.  So  that  I rvoiddn’t  feel  so  cheap  and 
embarrassed,  I have  learned  to  get  outside  information  on  the  disputed 
subjects,  so  that  I may  be  better  informed  the  next  time  they  are  raised 
in  discussion. 

How  to  Correct  Papers 

The  modern  eoneept  of  eorrecting  pupil-writing  finds  us  being  more  human 
and  more  helpful.  We  no  longer  discourage  the  writers  by  cluttering  their 
papers  with  red  pencil  marks,  for  >ve  know  the  negative  approach  is  destructive 
in  effect. 

Now  we  can  go  home  and  get  some  rest  so  that  we  can  do  a better 
job  of  teaching  the  next  day.  We  do  not  need  to  read  all  of  the  papers 
pupils  write.  The  pupils  read  and  correct  many  in  class. 

On  the  papers  we  do  read  (and,  with  the  right  approach  to  the  teach- 
ing of  writing,  the  papers  are  so  interesting  we  hate  to  miss  reading  them) 
we  make  constructive  comments  which  mean  something  to  the  jrupil 
and  inspire  him  to  imjirove. 

may  write;  “T.'his  is  good  writing.  Bob.  It  has  the  ring  of  sincerity 
found  in  all  good  writing,”  or  “A  perfect  sentence.  Bill— not  one  mis- 
spelled word!”  or  ‘‘This  makes  me  wish  I knew  more  about  the  Boy 
Scouts.  How  lomr  will  it  take  vou  to  become  a First  Class  Scout?”  or 
(in  extreme  ca.ses  when  you  have  a hard  time  finding  a virtue) —‘‘This 
is  a perfect  ct;  no  one  would  confuse  it  with  an  o.”  We  who  teach  that 
it  is  discourteous  to  shoiv  preference  by  saying  ‘‘I  like  Mary  better  than 
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I like  Sus;m'’  no^v  Icel  that  it  is  e([u;illy  cliscotii  teous  to  show  prcierencc 
ior  the  writing  oi  one  pupil  over  that  oi  another  by  marking  one  papei 
A and  the  other  Ji.  ^Ve  can  develop  a finer  kind  ol  writing  if  we 
elindnate  grades  on  the  papers  and  concentrate  on  ways  to  aid  young 
writers  in  imjiroving  their  work. 

If  we  want  onr  jnipils  to  realize  the  benefits  of  writing,  we  cannot 
dictate  assignments  like  “'White  250  words  on  ‘The  United  Nations  and 
Whn  ld  Peace.’  ’’  Some  rvriters  can  say  more  in  25  words  than  others  say 
in  25,000.  Many  adolescents  cannot  write  five  words  from  their  own 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  experiences  bcctiiise  they  have  never  had  the 
opportunity. 

The  topics  for  the  writing  shoiihl  come  from  the  pupils.  They,  too,  shouhf 
determine  the  length  and  the  form  of  the  expression.  They  may  do  this 
individually  or  as  a group. 

Aforeover,  if  we  hope  to  keep  pupils  interested  in  writing,  we  cannot 
hand  papers  back  for  rewriting  Avhen  there  is  no  ptn  jrose  for  the  retvriting 
other  than  the  teacher’s  belief  that  mere  rewriting  of  pajrers  makes 
betters  writers.  It  doesn't.  It  is  nsnallv  disconraoino;  and  borim>  and 
causes  the  ptipils  to  resolve  to  rvrite  shorter  papers  or  to  plagiarize.  How- 
ever, letters  to  be  mailed,  articles  for  papers  or  magazines,  reports  to 
school  authorities,  or  scripts  for  radio  presentation  should  be  carefully 
done,  and  pupils  nsnalh  do  not  complain  about  rcAvriling  them.  They 
may  even  ask  for  ;i  careful  check  on  errors  to  improve  the  rewriting. 

How  can  we  best  help  voting  people  to  write?  Above  all,  tve  can  help 
by  ceasing  to  believe  that  the  teacher's  opinion  is  omnipotent  and  by 
beginning  to  believe  that  the  teacher  is  but  one  of  the  many  whose 
opinions  count.  If  the  tvorkshop  idea  enters  into  the  planning,  we  tvill 
find  it  eqnally  vahiable  in  the  revising.  \Vc  can  let  the  members  of  the 
class  share  criticisms.  AVe  can  allow  them  to  write  the  snggestions  for 
the  improvement  on  the  papers  they  read  and  hear  read.  Wc  can  teach 
them  to  beg  for  these  suggestions.  Eurn}nngeme>it  stinuilates  ihe  adoles- 
rejit  In  rvriie.  In  writing  he  may  objectify  personal  problems  out  of 
existence;  he  may  express  exalted  ideas  and  emotions  that  adolescents 
usually  feel  but  do  not  ex|)ress;  he  may  begin  to  think  objectively  about 
his  life’s  work  and  his  philosophy  of  living.  Everybody  can  tvrite,  and 
writing  can  help  everybody  grenv.  Let’s  put  loriting  to  zvork. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  GRAMMAR? 

In  every  discussion  of  written  communication  the  question  of  grammar 
arises.  How  much  and  what  kind  of  grammar  shall  we  teach?  Always  there 
has  been  a divergence  of  opinion  on  this  subject  with  the  result  that  we  some- 
times become  dogmatic  and  opinionated.  But  in  so  doing,  are  we  remember- 
ing the  things  we,  as  English  teachers,  have  taught  our  pupils  about  facts  and 
evidence  to  support  our  assertions? 

The  English  Journal,  Robert  Pooley's  Teaching  English  Usage,  and 
Arthur  Kennedy’s  English  Usage  are  reliable  sources  of  evidence.  These 
sources  present  evidence  that  there  is  little  relationship  betiveen  the 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  the  ability  to  write  good  English.  All  of  us 
have  known  pupils  who  could  cite  rules  but  who  write,  “He  gave  the 
papers  to  him  and  I.”  Pupils  may  correctly  diagram  all  kinds  of  in- 
volved sentences;  yet  they  still  say,  “I  haven’t  got  no  pencil.”  The 
weakness  of  the  deductive  approach  with  its  learning  of  rules  should  be 
obvious  to  all  of  us. 

The  following  conprmed  research  findings  bring  evidence  which  estab- 
lishes convictions.  They  are  summarized  by  J.  C.  Seegers,  Dean  of  tlie 
School  of  Education,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Usage  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English 

1.  Grammar  should  be  a codification  of  usage. 

2.  There  is  no  relationshijr  between  knowledge  of  grammar  and  the 
ability  to  write  good  English.  Many  who  score  high  on  grammar 
score  low  on  usage.  The  answer  is  to  teach  English  functionally. 
Diagramming  has  no  effect  on  usage;  it  teaches  pupils  to  diagram. 

5.  Rules  and  terminology  do  not  mean  much.  Grade  levels  do  not 
mean  much.  Grammar  should  be  taught  inductively.  Usage  is  a 
product  of  maturity,  experience,  and  intelligence.  It  must  be  taught 
individually  to  students,  since  abilities  vary  greatly. 

These  research  findings  are  reflected  in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  English  Curriculum  of  the  National  Conncil;^ 

1 J.  C.  Seegers.  “The  Place  of  Grammar  and  Usage  in  the  Curriculum.”  Address  to  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  1949. 

^ Dora  V.  Smith.  “How  the  Curriculum  Commission  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  Proooses  to  Deal  with  this  Process.”  Address  to  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  Bufifalo.  N.  Y.,  1949. 
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1.  We  do  not  recommend  a systematic  study  of  grammar  where  a 
child  will  be  asked  to  study  sentences  and  designate  figures  ot 
speech— or  start  with  an  analysis. 

2.  We  need  to  start  with  speech  and  writing  and  teach  grammar  in 
direct  relation  to  usage— what  makes  sentences  understandable  and 
effective. 

3.  Rules  are  lost  long  before  a child  leaves  school.  The  test  should 
be  on  how  well  a child  can  use  language  and  not  on  what  he  knows 
about  it.  Wdiat  is  taught  must  be  what  is  needed  in  relation  to  use. 

Despite  the  research  and  the  opinion  of  many  authorities,  some  teachers 
(ontinue  to  teach  formal  grammar  as  the  core  of  their  English  work 
largely  because  that  is  what  they  were  trained  to  do.  Most  of  us  speak 
and  write  the  English  language  fluently;  we  possess  a degree  of  skill.  But 
we  must  remember  that  we  have  specialized  in  the  field  of  English  and 
that  we  are  teaching  only  a few  who  will  ever  need  the  specialized 
knowledge  of  English  that  we  possess. 

It  is  interesting,  if  somewhat  dismaying,  to  note  that  the  methods 
some  advocate  and  use  are  those  same  methods  which  were  in  operation 
a hundred  years  ago.  We  want  a surgeon  to  use  the  most  recent  techniques 
in  even  so  slight  an  operation  as  a tonsillectomy;  yet  we  may  be  quite 
content  to  teach  language  usage  by  antiquated  methods.  Today,  that 
grammar  necessary  for  adequate  communication  is  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  high  school  students.  They  see  no  connection  between 
complicated,  analytical,  formal  grammar  and  the  English  they  speak  and 
write.  We  wonder,  then,  if  the  continuation  of  this  practice  of  teaching 
formal  grammar  deductively,  has  not  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  pupils 
frequently  rank  English  as  the  least  helpful  high  school  subject. 

We,  as  teachers,  must  accept  the  fact  that  language  is  a fluid,  changing 
medium  in  which  vivid,  live  expressions  are  more  effective  than  academically 
respectable  stereotypes.  W'e  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  successful  writer 
uses  the  idioms  of  his  day.  What  was  a vital  expression  in  Shakespeare’s 
time  may  be  meaningless  today.  What  is  vital  expression  for  an  adult  may 
be  meaningless  for  an  adolescent. 

We  teach  grammar  everyday  in  the  modern  English  class,  but  it  is  a 
different  kind  of  grammar.  It  is  functional— something  adolescents  use 
every  day.  It  is  taught  in  relation  to  student  need,  lo  illustrate: 
Stanley  writes,  “The  boys  dove  into  the  water.”  Stanley  is  taught  where 
to  check  on  principal  parts,  that  the  accepted  form  is  “dived”;  and  that 
“dove”  may  be  used  in  conversation  since  it  is  recognized  as  a colloquial 
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ivord.  'I’hrough  luiictional  gTamniai',  a pupil  learns  how  to  use  language 
ellecthely  lor  the  purpose  ol  eonnmuhcating  in  such  a tvay  that  the 
lonn  tisecl  tvill  not  obscure  the  meaning  or  the  acceptability  of  the 
commtinication. 

There  is  a formal  pattern  and  there  is  an  inlormal  pattern  in  language. 
There  is  Brooklyn  English  and  lloston  English.  I'here  is  slang.  Pupils 
need  to  be  aware  of,  and  practiced  in,  the  appropriateness  of  the  various 
patterns  of  usage.  ,\n  athlete  docs  not  use  the  same  si^eech  in  intimate 
conversation  with  his  teammates  as  he  docs  in  talking  to  a prospective 
employer  or  in  writing  a business  letter.  By  our  acceptance  of  realistic 
tisage,  we  are  better  able  to  interest  pupils  in  improving  their  usage.  By 
accepting  the  language  of  a community  for  what  it  is,  we  can  avoid 
having  adolescents  judge  their  parents  as  “illiterate.”  The  discourtesy 
of  pronotincing  a tvord  tlilferently  or  using  the  accepted  form  when  it  has 
been  used  tvith  another  pronunciation  or  in  another  form  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  grouj),  should  be  tonsidered  by  the  class.  "fVould  it  be  wise  to 
use  the  word  as  it  has  been  used  or  to  avoid  using  it  during  the 
c onversation? 


9_ 

WHAT  ABOUT  PUNCTU.VTION? 

Perhaps  punetiialion  doesn’t  change  so  rapidly  or  so  frequently  as  styles 
in  women’s  hats,  but  certainly  i»  does  change,  and  whether  we  punctuate  hy 
rule,  hy  the  general  thought  of  the  passage,  or  just  hy  instinet,  we  should  have 
a flefinite  philosophy  about  punctuation. 

One  writer^  maintains  that  “in  no  other  phase  of  English  teaching  is 
there  less  clear  thinking  than  in  the  field  of  punctuation.”  .She  contends 
that  teachers  make  some  allowance  between  the  misspelling  of  disappear 
and  Diarbkr,  “btU  the  omission  of  a periotl  and  the  omission  of  an 
apostrophe  between  S and  its  accompanying  s in  such  a sentence  as  ‘The 
8’s  have  it’  are  marketl  with  eciual  severity.” 

Teachers  should  discuss  trith  their  classes  the  fact  that  jtunctuation 
is  another  jthase  of  English  in  which  there  is  latitude.  When  an  accejtted 
writer  doesn't  jjtincttiate  according  to  rtde  look  for  the  reason.  With 
otir  pupils,  we  can  discover  what  conventions  are  accepted  and  where. 
Certainly  we  don't  want  to  teach  our  pupils  that  there  is  any  one  way 

’ Lucia  B.  Mirrielces.  Tcachina  Composition  in  High  School,  ITarcourt,  Brace  & Company,  Inc., 
1931. 
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for  everyone  to  punctuate  everything;  we  don't  ivant  to  teach  them  to 
copy  slavishly  the  pum  tuation  used  l)y  Dickens  or  by  some  of  our  ultra- 
modern writers  who  disregard  punctuation  entirely.  ^Ve  are  safe  in 
establishing  the  authority  of  jmnetuation  used  on  the  editorial  pages  ol 
the  better  magazines.  Harper’s  and  The  Athnitic  Monthly  have  always 
been  acceptable  models. 

11>  can  teach  adolescoits  that  pnnetnation  is  a (arm  of  nisnrance. 
If  we  use  the  right  marks,  the  chances  of  a reader’s  misunderstanding  our 
communications  are  reduced.  Reading  their  evriting  aloud  (ominces 
many  adolescents  of  the  need  for,  and  the  benefit  of,  punctuation  marks. 

fn  discussing  such  a statement  as,  “If  we  do  not  punctuate  our  sen- 
tences, people  may  misinterpret  our  meanings,'’  we  mav  teach  the  evriters 
to  use  a comma  “to  set  oil  an  introductory  adverbial  clause  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,”  but  it  is  usually  simpler  and  more  elfective  if  we 
teach  pupils  to  look  lor  the  change  or  turn  in  thought  in  a sentence 
beginning  with  “if”  and  to  put  a comma  tvhere  the  change  occtirs.  Pujjils 
enjoy  experimenting  with  placing  commtis  at  various  points  in  a sentence 
to  see  what  happens  if  they  change  “turns.” 

Because  punctuation  needs  are  so  variable,  it  is  difficult  to  set  up  a 
definite  procedure  for  all  teachers  to  folloiv.  In  general: 

1.  Be  sure  the  student  knmvs  why  he  is  punctuating.  Make  his 
punctuation  as  functional  as  his  choice  of  tvords.  Use  the  punctua- 
tion as  it  improves  communication. 

2.  Don’t  burden  the  student  rvith  technical  rides  he  may  seldom  use. 
At  one  time  there  were  forty  or  more  rules  for  the  comma.  Today 
we  need  but  two,  both  of  which  are  related  to  connecting  thcjught 
elements.  Junior  high  school  pupils  have  little  use  for  the  semi- 
colon, because  usually  they  don’t  talk  or  tvrite  in  units  that  rec[uire 
semicolons.  Let  the  rules  evolve  from  a study  of  usage. 

3.  Punctuation  needs  drill.  Collect  materials  for  Irecpient  classroom 
use.  Pupils’  themes  are  the  best  sources.  If  your  school  is  fortunate 
enough  to  own  an  opacpie  projector,  the  themes  may  be  flashed  on 
the  wall  for  study.  If  not.  copy  portions  of  the  themes  on  the 
blackboard.  There  are  many  sentences,  too,  that  shcjw  dramatically 
what  punctuation  can  do  to  meaning.  Supplv  yourself  rvith  some 
of  these  and  use  them. 

■1.  Once  a mark  has  been  taught,  check  for  its  correct  use  in  pupils’ 
writing. 
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5.  Be  on  the  alert  lor  sticcesslul  devices.  There  are  many  excellent 
ideas  to  be  found  in  The  English  Journal  and  in  books  on  the 
teaching  of  English. 

0.  It  your  textbook  or  manual  is  outdated,  explain  the  situation  to 
the  class.  After  this  explanation,  students  may  decide  to  vt'rite  a 
inantial  for  their  own  use. 

7.  Encourage  pupils  to  check  what  various  authorities  write  or  say 
about  disputed  usage.  Encourage  pupils  to  consider  which  form  is 
best  lor  the  communication  of  the  particular  idea. 

8.  In  this  day  and  age,  most  people  can  communicate  effectively  if 
they  tise  only  periods,  question  marks,  and  commas. 

9.  Ehe  basic  purpose  of  punctuating  is  to  help  readers,  not  to  please 
grammarians.  But  any  writer  must  know  what  he  is  trying  to  say 
before  he  can  use  punctuation  marks. 

10.  Use  the  meonijig  approach,  not  the  rule  approach  to  punctuation. 

3. 

WHAT  ABOUT  SPELLING? 

Spelling  is  a skill  that  involves  hearing,  seeing,  and  muscular  reaction. 
Spelling  is  used  normally  only  in  writing.  Words  used  in  writing  are  usually 
those  which  come  from  the  writer’s  speaking  and  reading  vocabularies.  Hence, 
if  we  train  eyes  and  ears  to  function  accurately,  and  if  we  provide  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  muscular  reaction  in  writing,  we  should  he  ahle  to  develop 
effective  spellers. 

However,  adolescents  often  come  to  us  relying  on  but  one  of  the  three 
elements  of  spelling.  Adolescents  say  they  spell  “by  ear”,  or  they  stare  up 
or  down  to  visuali/.e  the  word,  or  they  write  the  word.  Sometimes  a 
poor  speller  becomes  a good  speller  when  he  learns  to  employ  the 
neglected  elements. 

It’s  easy  to  overdo  or  to  underdo  emphasis  on  spelling  in  high  schools. 
Some  teachers  rcc|uire  their  pupils  to  learn  long  lists  of  words  they  do 
not  use  and  may  never  use,  and  penalize  them  heavily  for  mistakes. 
One  teacher  carries  this  to  the  extreme  of  marking  an  F on  any  paper, 
no  matter  how  fine  otherwise,  which  contains  tiuo  misspellings. 

Some  teachers  go  to  the  other  extreme,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to 
spelling  on  the  grounds  that  spelling  is  taught  in  the  elementary  school, 
not  in  the  high  school,  and  that  businessmen  can  rely  on  stenogTaphers, 
professional  writeis  on  proofreaders,  and  ordinary  citizens  on  the  die- 
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lionary— forgetting,  of  course,  that  someone  must  train  stenographers  and 
proofreaders,  and  the  ordinary  citizens  must  at  least  spell  well  enough 
to  know  how  to  find  words  in  the  dictionary! 

In  the  business  and  social  world,  spelling,  along  with  correct  usage 
and  correct  mechanics,  is  an  important  cultural  index.  Few  misspelled 
words  appear  in  books,  magazines,  first-class  newspapers,  and  letters  sent 
out  by  business  firms.  No  mistakes  in  any  kind  of  writing  are  so  obvious 
as  mistakes  in  spelling.  They  brand  the  writer— or  printer— as  either 
careless,  or  ignorant,  or  both. 

High  school  teachers,  therefore,  have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
their  pupils  reach  and  maintain  acceptable  standards  in  spelling. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  tor  helping  them: 

1.  Try  to  motivate  yoiii  pupils  with  the  desire  to  spell  and  to  be 
proud  of  their  ability  in  spelling.  You  can  remind  them  that  poor 
spelling  is  a mark  ol  illiteracy  and  that  illiteracy  is  a sure  road  to 
social  condemnation.  Good  spelling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  English  used  customarily  by  most  educated 
English-speaking  people. 

You  can  tell  them  that  business  and  professional  men  place  spell- 
ing first  in  judging  their  employes'  English.  One  study  reveals  the 
following  percentages  as  to  the  primary  requisites  for  an  employe:’ 


Ability  to  talk  effectively  25  per  cent 

Abilitly  to  write  effectively  14  per  cent 

Ability  to  read  understandingly  1 per  cent 

Ability  to  spell  60  per  cent 


No  matter  what  English  teachers  may  think  about  such  a rating, 
here  is  a “life  situation”  of  which  pupils  should  be  made  aware. 

You  can  point  out  that  words,  like  people,  have  personalities, 
families,  and  ancestries.  An  interest  in  words  is  often  a good 
motivation  for  pride  in  spelling,  and  your  should  never  lose  a 
chance  to  praise  improvement. 

2.  Have  your  pupils  study  only  the  words  they  need  to  unite  now. 
To  have  youngsters  spell  words  that  will  not  for  some  time  become 
active  in  their  writing  vocabulary  is  a waste  of  time  and  energy. 

Here  is  something  to  remember  that  will  keep  your  courage  up: 
the  misspelling  of  a relatively  small  number  of  common  words— 
its,  too,  ninety,  quiet,  than— mark  any  piqjil  as  a poor  speller. 


J.  N.  Hook,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English,  Ronald  Press  Company,  Xew  York,  1950. 
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Studies  show  tliat  about  1000  words  constitute  the  basic  vocabulary 
used  in  00  per  cent  of  English  writing;  of  these,  about  100  cause 
most  spelling  troubles. 

3.  Have  each  pupil  keep  his  own  list  of  inisspeliings  taken  from  his  com- 
positions and  letters;  keep  him  working  on  these  until  he  gradually  gels 
them  right. 

To  rely  on  spelling  lists  is  to  waste  a certain  amount  of  time  lor 
all  pupils.  AVdiat  good  is  it  lor  a youngster  to  spell  twenty-hve 
words  fiventy  ol  which  he  already  knows  and  five  ol  which  he  will 
never  use? 

You  should  therelore  place  limited  reliance  on  spelling  books.  No 
matter  liow  scientifically  the  words  are  selected  according  to  ages 
and  grades,  many  are  certain  to  be  known  to  your  pupils:  others 
will  be  beyond  their  writing  needs. 

One  ol  the  most  lamous  lists,  called  “The  Elundred  Spelling 
Demons,’’  contains  tvords  selected  on  a Irecpicncy  count  Irom  pupil 
comjjositions  and  letters.  Various  claims  are  made  lor  its  efficiency, 
one  commentator  going  so  lar  as  to  say  its  mastery  will  eliminate 
hall  ol  the  sjrelling  errors  normally  made  in  ptipil  writing.  Even 
so,  it  involves  much  wasted  time  and  ellort  better  spent  by  each 
person  on  his  own  demons. 

II  you  must  have  a list,  then  make  your  own  by  selecting  the  words 
most  olten  misspelled  by  any  given  c lass,  ^\’hen  you  dictate  it,  be 
sure  yoti  pronounce  each  word  carclully  and  correctly;  much  niis- 
sjjelling  results  Irom  teacher  carelessness  in  uronunciation  and 
enunciation.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  English  is  abotit  85  per 
cent  phcrnetic;  it  is  also  worth  remembering  that  phonetics  has 
not  been  receiving  much  attention  in  recent  years,  with  the  result 
that  many  pupils  do  not  know  the  characteristic  sound  ol  some 
letters  in  various  combinations.  A recent  study  ol  1 01, ()()()  children 
in  Indiana  shoevs  that  where  ])honetics  had  been  heavily  stressed, 
there  was  only  37  per  cent  retardation,  compared  with  44  ])er  cent 
when  moderateiv  stressed  and  54  per  cent  when  not  stressed  at  all.' 

4.  In  having  each  jcupil  work  at  his  own  demons,  encourage  him  to 
hear  and  to  see  each  word,  to  pronounce  it  correctly,  and  to  write 
it  olten. 

Here  are  the  belun  ior  c hai  acleristics  ol  a good  speller  as  listed  by 
E.  \V.  Dolch.-  4 he  good  speller 

a.  Checks  his  guesses 

b.  Proolreads  lor  spelling 

^ William  H.  Fox,  Spc!liu(/  Proficiency  in  Township  Schools  in  Indiana,  Indiana  University  School 
of  Kducation,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  1947. 

2 “Teaching  Spelling,”  Illinois  English  Bulletin,  March  1943,  No.  6. 
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c.  Stiulies  spelling  ol  new  words,  d Ins  means  that  he  gets  the 
exact  pronunciation  ol  each  new  wttrcl;  he  asks  il  this  sound- 
ing tells  the  letters  and  where  it  does  not,  he  linds  a means  ol 
reineinbering  the  exact  letters  at  the  dilhcnlt  spot  until  the 
correct  spelling  becomes  automatic. 

.•i.  Encourage  the  dictionary  habit. 

O J 

A dictionary  check  on  doidulid  spelling  is  a lile-time  necessity  lor 
most  people. 

().  Give  as  much  writing  practice  as  your  time  aud  health  permit. 
Spelling,  alter  all,  has  no  value  as  an  isolated  skill;  it  is  imjjortaut 
only  as  a necessary  part  ol  comnumication.  Youngsters  shoukl  he 
given  plenty  ol  chance  to  communicate  to  others  through  writing 
letters,  editorials,  aud  reports,  d’hese  should  provide  the  means  ol 
testing  their  spelling  power. 

7.  Gheck  on  accurate  spelling  as  olten  as  you  can. 

I'he  real  test  ol  s])elling  is  a check  on  how  writers  spell  outside  the 
English  class.  5Vheu  writers  are  concerned  with  ideas,  not  lorin, 
they  are  using  .spelling  lunctionally.  d’hey  may  be  able  to  spell 
words  accurately  in  isolation— in  columns— but  still  make  errors  in 
letters  or  in  reports. 

Adolescents  improve  as  they  are  motivated  to  wcnit  to  impyox'e.  II 
individuals  are  juaised  lor  progress  in  mastery  ol  spelling,  instead 
ol  being  condemned  lor  their  errors,  they  are  more  easily  motivated 
to  work  on  the  correction  ol  the  words  they  have  misspelled.  Olten 
pupils  who  have  no  ajtjxuent  interest  in  spelling  may  develop  an 
interest  through  the  use  ol  the  tachistoscope  and  llashmeter.  When 
adolescents  are  interested  in  improving  their  visual  aciuty,  they 
learn  spelling  painle.ssly.  Wdien  they  learn  how  Important  Aisual 
acuity  is  to  aviatcjrs  and  to  sailors,  they  may  become  interested  in 
recalling  accurately  the  set|ueuce  ol  letters  Hashed  at  1/100  ol  a 
second.  To  reach  that  goal,  the  pupil  drills,  but  be  doesn’t  object 
to  the  drill  because  it  is  sell-imjwrsed  and  jmrposelul. 


AVUAT  ABOin  PEXM.WSHIE? 

If  we  are  to  help  the  afloleseents  with  iheir  lati^iiage  skills,  we  must  assiiiiie 
responsibility  for  helping  them  with  jtenmanship.  The  foundations  for  pen- 
manship are  laid  in  the  elementary  sehool,  hut  if  the  skill  is  totally  neglected 
in  high  school  English  classes,  it  often  degenerates  into  a penmanship  illegible 
even  to  the  writers. 

The  emphasis  is  on  legibility,  rather  than  on  a particidar  system  ol  pen- 
manship. .Students  shoidd  consider  the  importance  ol  writing  so  that  the 
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reader  can  easily  understand  what  has  been  written.  They  study  the 
effect  ol  illegible  penmanship  on  the  reader.  By  realizing  how  it  ieels  to 
read  illegible  scrawls,  pupils  are  sometimes  motivated  to  write  legibly. 

However,  teachers  find  generally  that  they  can  do  more  to  interest 
pttpils  in  developing  legibility  by  the  comments  they  write  on  papers 
or  by  what  they  say  when  a paper  is  projected  by  means  oi  the  opatpie 
projector  lor  class  study. 

In  these  comments,  the  teacher  point  out  neatness,  attractiveness  ol 
style,  legibility,  and  such  aids  to  the  reatler  as  blank  lines  between 
paragraphs,  use  ol  manuscript  writing  lor  titles  or  tor  emphasis,  and 
allowance  lor  effective  margins.  The  teacher  should  give  unstinted  praise 
to  the  pupil  who  relieves  a long  period  ol  illegibility  with  even  one  indi- 
cation ol  improvement.  Sometimes  pupils  try  to  get  attention  through 
handing  in  illegible  scrawls.  They  get  a satislying  kind  ol  attention  Irom 
their  classmates  by  evoking  tirades  Irom  their  teacher.  This  need  lor 
attention  is  important,  but  a teacher’s  calm  insistence  upon  legibility  is 
ail  the  attention  the  pupil  who  writes  illegibly  should  receive. 


Typing  the  English  Assignment 

In  this  tlay,  English  teachers  do  well  to  encourage  pupils  to  use  type- 
writers. Some  modern  English  classrooms  are  equipped  with  typewriters; 
in  some  schools,  pupils  have  access  to  the  machines  used  in  the  com- 
mercial department;  olten  adolescents  have  typewriters  ol  their  own. 

Wdi  ;it  has  been  said  about  noticing  and  praising  sincerely  that  which 
merits  ])raise  is  as  inqrortant  in  typewriting  as  in  penmanship. 

On  the  adolescent  level,  little  is  accomplished  by  penmanship  or  type- 
writing drills  (in  the  sense  ol  making  ovals  and  push-pulls  in  penmanship 
or  in  typing  “cat”  one  hundred  times)  unless  the  adolescent  Ieels  a need 
lor  that  kind  ol  activity.  Many  prolessional  writers  use  but  two  fingers 
in  typing. 

However,  the  commercial  teacher  is  olten  willing  to  discuss  typing  and 
to  demonstrate  the  desirability  ol  using  the  touch  system  il  he  is  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  English  class.  II  a shop  teacher  or  an  art  teacher  is  invited 
to  demonstrate  effective  printing  or  manuscript  writing,  many  pupils 
whose  cursive  writing  is  illegible  may  become  interested. 
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Pupils  sijiiietiines  say  in  high  school  that  their  penmanship  is  ruined 
because  ot  the  speed  with  which  they  must  make  notes.  Such  statements 
usually  afford  a good  motive  for  a study  of  note-taking  and  for  some 
interesting  experiments  on  the  rapidity  with  which  people  can  write  and 
still  maintain  legibility. 

In  short,  the  task  is  to  teach  pupils  how  to  write  legibly.  I'he  means  is 
the  writing  done  in  our  classes,  and  the  method  is  that  involved  in  any 
good  teaching:  setting  a good  example;  motivating  pupils  to  want  to 
write  legibly  and  encouraging  pupils  to  improve,  not  by  exhortation  so 
much  as  by  the  use  of  pupil-teacher  evaluations.  Often  the  evaluation 
of  one  adolescent’s  penmanship  by  another  adolescent  does  more  to 
motivate  improvement  in  legibility  than  does  a teacher’s  evaluation. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT  ON  LETTER  WRITING' 

For  a Junior  High  School 

Pyeliminnyy  Teachey  Planning 

1.  The  problem— How  can  pupils  be  guided  in  writing  interesting  and 
well-constructed,  friendly  letters? 

Letter  writing  is  a problem  that  practically  every  junior  high 
school  pupil  has.  They  are  beginning  to  do  more  visiting  by  corre- 
spondence. Their  world  is  enlarging.  They  are  getting  pen  pals 
from  abroad.  New  friends  are  being  made. 

2.  This  unit  is  introduced  by  explaining  that  letter  writing  is  merelv 
visiting  or  conversing  by  mail.  Correct  form  is  as  necessary  as  a 
neat,  clean  personal  appearance  and  correct  attire. 

Oyientntinn  by  Teacher  and  Planning  With  Pupils 

1.  Discussion— thrilling  to  get  mail— watching  for  the  |)ostman 

2.  Analysis  of  interesting  letters 

3.  Need  for  good  form 

4.  Style  suitable  for  different  occasions 

b.  Necessity  for  correct  punctuation  and  capitali/ation 

Objectives  Developed  by  Coopeyative  Planning 

1.  To  acquire  the  correct  knowledge  of  form  and  appearance 

2.  To  learn  to  put  into  practice  the  fundamental  rules  of  capitaliza 
tion  and  punctuation 

3.  To  acquire  the  ability  to  express  on  paper  one’s  thoughts  so  that 
they  will  be  an  expression  of  one’s  personality 
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I.eanii)ig  Period 

1.  Pupils  bring  in  inleresting  letters  they  have  received  and  read  them 

aloud  in  class— lollowed  i)y  the  discussion:  “Why  were  they 

interesting?’’ 

2.  Pupils  bring  in  any  articles  they  can  Ihul  on  letter  writing. 

3.  Pupils  bring  in  any  pidjlished  letters  they  can  find  to  read  to  the 
class. 

4.  Discussion  by  the  ])upils  on  the  cpialities  that  constitute  an  inter- 
esting and  Avorth-while  letter. 

5.  Distiission— “Wdiat  should  1 write  in  a letter?” 

().  Make  it  a game— have  pupils  correspond  with  other  pupils  in  the 
class,  read  the  letters  and  answers— then  disc  tiss  their  merits. 

7.  II  ave  jmpils  bring  in  their  personal  letter  jrroblems  and  have  the 
class  hel])  solve  them. 

Culminalitig  Act i-uily 

1.  Alter  the  unit  has  been  thoroughly  disenssed  by  the  pupils,  have 
them  write  a letter  to  be  mailed  to  a Iriend. 

2.  Have  jmpils  evaluate  the  letter. 

a.  W'hat  is  their  reaf  tion  to  its  ajApearance? 

b.  Is  it  correctly  Avritten  as  to 

(1)  Form 

(2)  Punctuation  and  capitalization 

c.  Is  it  interesting? 

d.  Is  it  pleasing? 

e.  Will  the  reeijrient  be  interested  in  the  incidents  related  in  the 
letter?  W'hy? 

Evaluation 

1.  H ave  jmpils’  letters  imjrroved  both  as  to  Ioitu  atid  content 

2.  ;Vre  they  enjoying  letter  Avriting? 

,3.  Do  they  Avrite  more  letters? 

4.  Do  their  letters  ex|rress  their  j)ersonality? 

5.  Has  vocabulary  knoAvledge  been  imjrroved? 

SUMMARY 

1.  \Vriting  is  a developmental  j^mcess.  Pujjils  learn  to  Avrite  by 
Avriting.  Everyone  can  Avrite,  and  everyone  can  imjzrove  his  Avriting. 

2.  AVriting  may  hcljr  the  |m]jil  meet  his  needs. 

3.  AVriting  should  Ije  ])ur|)oselul  and  related  to  adolescents’  exjoe- 
ricnces,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 

4.  Cii  ammar,  sjAciling,  jmnetuation,  and  jjeumanshij)  are  related  to  the 
jmrjrose  of  ellectivc  commnnication. 

5.  Evaluation  of  Avi  itlng  should  Ire  coojrcrative  and  should  be  in  terms 
of  ])ositi\'es:  successes,  needs,  and  jrroblems. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  LIFE  ADJUSTMENT 

PROBABLY  the  greatest  liindrance  to  acceptance  ot  changes 
in  procedtires  comes  Irom  man  s innate  aversion  to  leav- 
ing what  is  accustomed  anti  tamiliar.  However,  we  olten 
trv  to  evade  this  iact  by  rationali/ing  and  finding  other 
reasons  for  our  reluctance.  It  is  customary  tt)  look  fondly  on 
the  glories  of  the  past  and  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  fate 
of  accepted  academic  standards  and  the  accompanying  effect 
on  a ctilttiral  heritage.  But  we  forget  the  all-important 
fact  that  unless  learning  is  immersed  in  its  own  age,  it  is 
apt  to  become  sterile  and  irrelevant.  A glorification  of  the 
past  is  apt  to  make  us  blind  to  the  inspiration  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  present.  T he  advances  which  have  been  made 
during  the  centuries  are  all  at  hand  for  our  use  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  day.  In  trying  to  solve  vital  human 
problems,  let  us  be  keenly  conscious  of  the  resources  and 
inspirations  of  the  present  . . . 

My  plea  then  is  that  we  try  to  lay  aside  unwarranted  pre- 
possessions, and  concentrate  on  boys  and  girls  and  their 
needs  in  today's  world.  This  is  lar  from  impractical.  For 
if  we  actually  offered  programs  capable  of  developing  the 
talents  which  God  gave  individual  bovs  and  girls,  we  woukl 
produce  much  more  adetjuately  prepared  college  students: 
and  far  more  important,  we  would  produce  stable  and 
integrated  personalities  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Ameri- 
can home,  the  jjractice  of  democratic  citizenship,  tisefnl 
work,  and  wholesome  recreation  . . . 

—Sister  Mart  Janet,  Report  of  the  National 

Conferente  on  Life  Adjtistnient  Edtication,  1930. 
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SECTION  D 
READING 

If  high-school  students  are  to  become  capaltle  citizens,  they  must  not  only  be  trained 
to  comprehend  what  they  read  but  educated  to  think  about  the  ideas  apprehended  and 
to  discriminate  among  the  facts  presented  in  varied  types  of  printed  material. 

—Paul  Witty,  4'/th  Yearbook,  Xationa!  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 

Back  in  the  days  when  the  sole  lunction  ol  the  high  school  was  to  pre- 
pare young  people  tor  college,  the  teaching  ot  reading  was  o£  little  or  no 
concern  to  English  teachers.  The  young  people  who  came  to  the  English 
classes  had  to  be  able  to  read  or  they  tailed. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  however,  we  have  many  tree  tax-supportetl 
high  schools  to  educate  all  American  youth.  Now  we  subscribe  to  the 
idea  that  everyone  in  a democracy  needs  to  read  a great  variety  ot 
materials  it  he  is  to  be  an  effective  citizen.  Xo  longer  are  there  many 
good  jobs  to  which  young  people  may  turn  if  they  drop  out  ot  school. 

The  young  people  who  quit  school  to  find  work  and  then  find  no  work 
are  often  the  ones  who  contribute  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Adolescents, 
aged  eighteen,  in  the  nineteenth  century  frequently  had  jobs  and  families; 
in  the  twentieth  century  they  are  delayed  in  assuming  adult  roles.  T oday 
adolescents,  aged  eighteen,  are  remarkably  effective  soldiers,  airmen, 
marines,  and  sailors.  They  could  be  equally  effective  in  peacetime  jobs 
if  the  jobs  were  available.  But  the  jobs  are  not  available.  So  we  need 
to  hold  our  youth  in  school. 

Citizens  should  learn  to  read.  The  teacher’s  job  is  to  train  all  pupils 
for  citizenship.  Therefore  we  need  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing reading  in  our  high  school  English  classes.  Again,  we  may  be  tempted 
to  excuse  ourselves  on  the  grounds  that  we  were  not  trained  for  this  or 
that  the  elementary  teachers  should  teach  reading,  but  we  cannot  evade 
our  responsibilities.  With  the  wealth  of  literature  on  the  subject,  with 
in-service  teacher-training,  with  conferences,  and  with  curriculum- 
revision  programs  (See  Bulletins  242  and  243) , the  teacher  who  wants  to 
teach  reading  in  secondary  school  work  has  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
techniques.  Ignorance  in  techniques  of  teaching  is  no  more  excusable 
than  is  ignorance  in  law. 

Principles  Involved  in  Reading 

The  following  are  generally  accepted  as  fundamental  principles  for 
a reading  program  in  secondary  schools: 
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J.  1 he  ability  to  read  intelligently  is  a requisite  lor  the  growth  ot  otn 
democratic  society. 

2.  The  ability  to  understand  and  interpret  reading  material  varies 
tvith  the  individtiars  experience,  development,  and  interests. 

3.  Reading  lor  various  purposes  involves  the  knowletlge  and  use  ol 
specihc  types  ol  reading  skills. 

1.  It  shcndd  be  recognized  that  reading  is  a skill,  the  continuing  de- 
velopment ol  which  is  a responsibility  ol  teachers  and  ptqjils  in  all 
stdjjects  and  at  all  grade  levels  Ironi  first  year  through  senior  high 
school. 

:e  Growth  in  the  ability  to  use  reading  as  a tool  in  learning  should  be 
an  objective  lor  all  pupils  regardless  ol  reading  level.  Specific 
techni([ties  and  materials  shotdd  be  presented  as  aids  in  the  imple- 
mentation ol  a program  to  attain  this  objective. 

().  Definite  objectives  in  the  attainment  ol  reading  skills  should  be 
established  and  the  degree  ol  pupil  achievement  measured  at 
regular  intervals.  'I’here  should  be  a planned  reading  program  lor 
every  child  based  upon  a continuing  evalnation  ol  his  reading 
attainment  and  dilficidties.  Periodic  diagnostic  tests  should  be  given 
as  an  important  part  ol  this  program  ol  evaluation. 

7.  Necessary  inlormaiion  shotdd  be  provided  concerning  varying 
techniques  applicable  in  dillerent  grades  lor  all  types  ol  students. 
Among  these  should  be  suggestions  which  are  suitable  for  the 
diagnosis  of  delects  and  the  correction  ol  those  that  are  remediable. 

8.  Idle  development  of  effective  oral  reading  should  be  part  of  a 
complete  reading  program. 

Purposes  of  Reading  and  the  Skills  Involved 

All  reading  should  he  purposeful.  It  is  of  jtrimary  importance  that 
both  student  and  teacher  be  cc^nscious  of  specific  purposes  in  all  types 
of  reading  activities.  It  is  equally  important  that  both  be  aware  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  diversity  of  aetjuired  reading  skills  can  be  utilized 
lor  the  two  majcjr  purposes  of  reading— for  information  and  for  recrea- 
lion.  .\  list  of  reading  purposes  and  the  .skills  by  which  they  can  be 
achieved  follows: 

A.  Reading  Purposes 
1.  Foi  inloiination 
a.  Silent  reading 

To  sectire  specific  information 
To  get  a central  thotight 
To  understand  an  opinion 
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To  veril\  lacts  or  opinions 

To  dittereniiate  befiveen  lact  and  opinion 

l o torin  a basis  lor  judginent  or  opinion 

To  lollow  diicctions 

I'o  evaluate  material  tor  selection 

d o or«ani/e  and  outline  material 

O 

To  understand  and  interpret  charts,  maps,  graphs,  tables,  and 
diagrams 

l o appraise  critically 

To  interjrret  material,  drarv  inl'erenccs  and  comhisions,  and 
predict  outcomes 

ij.  Oral  readino' 

C_/ 

l o oive  directions 

o 

l o give  specific  intormation 

d o present  a point  of  victv 

do  verify  facts  and  opinions 

d o interpret  character,  mood,  and  meaning 

do  test  euphony,  correctness,  and  elfecti\ eness  of  rrritten 

composition 

2.  For  recreation 

a.  Silent  reading 

d^o  experience  aesthetic  cnjovmcnt 

To  enlarge  interests 

d'o  satisfy  curiositv 

To  satisfy  a mood 

To  obtain  vicarious  experience 

dT  develop  standards  of  taste  and  critical  evaluation 
To  develop  a philosophv  and  a point  of  vietv 
To  interpret  character,  mood,  and  meaning 

b.  Oral  reading 

See  suggestions  under  2a,  above, 

Reading-  Skills 

o 

1.  Silent  reading 

a.  To  increase  vocabulary 

b.  do  use  word-recognition  technicpies 

c.  To  understand  the  material  read 

d.  To  secure  a central  thotioht 

— - ^ 

e.  To  secure  details  supporting  a central  thought 

f.  To  adjust  speed  to  particidar  purpose  and  to  difficnlty  ol 
material 

g.  To  skim 

h.  To  locate  information  iindex,  table  of  contents,  references, 
card  catalogs) 
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i.  To  read  and  understand  graphs,  maps,  charts,  tables,  diagrams 

j.  To  organize  and  outline  material 

k.  To  understand  and  follow  directions 

l.  To  interpret  material,  draw  inferences  and  conclusions,  and 
predict  outcomes 

m.  To  evaluate  material 

n.  To  form  sensory  impressions 

2.  Oral  reading 

a.  To  enunciate  clearly 

b.  To  pronounce  correctly 

c.  To  interpret  character,  mood,  meaning 

d.  To  learn  voice  use  and  placement 

e.  To  adjust  rate  to  material  and  audience 

f.  To  become  more  skillful  in  sight  reading 

WHAT  IS  READING? 

Reading  is  a process  through  which  individuals  translate  symbols  into  feel- 
ings, concepts,  attitudes,  and  behaviors.  Reading  involves  the  recognition  of 
the  symbol,  the  association  of  meaning  w-ith  the  symbol,  and  the  translation  of 
the  combined  word-meanings  into  concepts.  The  concepts  may  be  projected 
into  feelings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors. 

I'he  concepts  are  made  complex  and  variable  because  readers  read 
meanings  into  symbols  rather  than  from  them.  For  example,  the  word 
“literature”  may  cause  a rejection  of  a whole  concept  because  the  reader 
has  had  unpleasant  experiences  with  literature.  He  reads  his  experience 
into  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  same  might  be  said  for  all  words. 
Readers  generally  are  receptive  to  ideas  involving  words  like  “home,” 
“mother,”  and  “delicious.”  American  readers  are  prone  to  reject  concepts 
involving  words  like  “cheating,”  “communist,”  and  “bully.”  The  variety 
of  factors  that  influence  the  reading  process  are  amazing.  One  pupil  did 
not  like  the  sound  of  long  “e.”  Words  involving  the  sound  (even  in  silent 
reading)  aroused  a negative  reaction.  We  need  to  teach  people  to  read 
more  thoughtfully,  more  discriminatingly,  more  critically. 

The  iiltimate  test  of  lohether  or  not  a pupil  reads  is  found  in  the 
pupil’s  behavior.  If,  after  reading  High  Pockets,  a boy  is  more  co- 
operative and  if,  after  reading  Winter  Wheat,  a girl  is  more  understand- 
ing of  her  parents,  the  young  people  have  actually  read.  There  is  much 
more  to  reading  than  word-recognition.  Comprehension,  reaction,  inte- 
gration, and  projection  must  be  employed  if  the  word-recognition  is  to 
have  value. 
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Reading  is  a process  inlluenccd  by  many  lactois.  11  the  room  in  which 
people  are  expected  to  read  is  uncomlortable  or  unpleasant,  pupils  may 
reject  the  process.  II  the  teacher  associated  in  the  pupils’  minds  with 
reading  is  generally  disliked,  the  pupils  may  dislike  reading.  II  the 
evaluation  of  pupils’  reading  is  done  on  the  basis  oi  competition,  ptipils 
may  quit  reading.  If  the  teacher  comments,  “Xow,  why  can’t  all  of  you 
read  like  Josephine?”  leelings  of  antagonism  are  aroused  against  reatling 
and  certainly  against  Josephine. 

'Vision,  physical  health,  personal  and  social  adjustment,  maturity,  and 
mentality  are  some  of  the  factors  which  influence  reading.  These  lactors 
are  amazing  in  the  way  they  influence  individuals.  Often  adolescents 
with  a slight  visual  defect  may  reject  reading  while  other  adolescents 
with  gross  visual  defects  are  superior  readers.  One  adolescent  may  reject 
reading  because  he  feels  rejected  by  his  classmates;  another  may  seek 
compensation  for  the  rejection  by  reading. 

Reading  is  a developmental  process.  Some  teachers  interpret  “de- 
velopmental” to  mean  that  a reader  may  progress  from  comics  to  Shake- 
speare. Others  interpret  “developmental”  to  mean  that  in  the  ninth 
grade  a pupil  reads  ninth-grade  literature  and  in  the  twelfth  grade  he 
reads  twelfth-grade  literature.  Still  others  interpret  “developmental”  to 
mean  that  just  as  a pupil  matures  from  infancy  to  adulthood,  so  does  he 
mature  from  a nonreader  to  a skilled  reader.  He  may  continue  lor  his 
lifetime  to  improve  in  his  reading  ability.  He  may  move  from  the  con- 
creteness of  Westerns  to  the  abstractness  of  philosophy.  He  may  move 
from  wholesale  to  discriminating  acceptance  of  ideas. 

Since  individual  pupils  mature  at  their  own  rates,  the  teacher  must 
know  something  about  the  particular  development  of  each  piqjil  if  he  is 
to  take  the  pupil  from  where  he  is.  To  determine  where  he  is,  many 
teachers  have  relied  solely  on  objective  tests.  Objective  tests  may  help, 
if  teachers  do  not  assume  that  the  results  are  infallible.  Pupils  who 
were  bored,  tired,  or  sick  wdien  the  test  was  given,  may  be  labeled 
“hopeless”  but  with  effective  teaching  they  may  develop  into  remarkably 
skillful  readers. 

Pupils  who  mature  slowly  may  eventually  develop  into  capable  readers,  if 
the  teacher  recognizes,  but  does  not  penalize,  the  individual  variations  in  skills. 
It  is  good  for  teachers  to  keep  in  mind  the  fable  about  the  hare  and  the  tortoise. 
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Reading  is  a bit  like  swimming.  We  improve  the  more  we  practice. 
We  practice  more  and  harder,  when  we  want  to  improve.  Our  desire  to 
learn  and  to  improve  comes  through  our  association  with  people  who 
have  the  skill  and  who  are  patient  in  teaching.  We  improve  as  we  set 
up  and  achieve  levels  of  aspiration  so  that  we  may  set  up  new  goals. 

Swimming  coaches  usually  begin  their  teaching  by  determining  the 
attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  the  water.  If  the  pupil  fears  the  water, 
the  elimination  of  that  fear  is  the  coach’s  first  objective.  It  is  accom- 
plished through  patience,  infectious  enthusiasm,  encouragement,  praise 
for  anything  and  everything  that  merits  praise,  association  with  a pleasant 
personality,  and  freedom  to  go  in  and  out  of  water  at  will.  In  an  environ- 
ment enriched  by  recognition,  security,  affection,  success,  and  freedom, 
the  pupil  usually  progresses  in  his  ability  to  swim. 

In  reading,  it  is  much  the  same.  We  must  often  begin  with  pupils 
who  dislike  reading  and  who  reject  it.  We  need  to  eliminate  that  atti- 
tude if  we  hope  to  help  pupils  become  better  readers.  If  we  would 
change  such  pupils’  attitude  toward  reading,  we  need  to  be  a bit  more 
patient  with  the  pupil  who  is  slow  in  his  rate  of  learning. 

Reading  is  not  the  only  means  of  learning,  although  English  teachers  often 
evaluate  progress  in  learning  solely  on  the  ability  of  pupils  to  absorb  facts 
through  reading  and  repeat  those  facts  in  tests.  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
there  are  people  who  cannot  read  language  symbols;  many  of  these  people 
live  happily.  Reading  is  important,  but  a happy  life  is  more  important.  Often 
we  make  adolescents’  lives  unbearable  because  of  our  teaching  of  reading. 
Never  is  reading  more  important  than  happiness.  Never  is  reading  more  im- 
portant than  learning. 

At  an  age  when  young  people  are  extremely  self-conscious,  at  an  age 
when  they  want  most  to  excel  before  their  classmates,  they  are  asked  to 
“get  up  before  the  class  and  read  the  next  stanza.”  Some  adolescents 
don’t  mind  getting  up  before  the  class;  others  suffer  tortures  when  they 
must  do  so.  The  effect  on  reading  of  such  time-honored  practices  as 
getting  up  before  the  class  to  read  needs  evaluation.  Consider,  too,  what 
“Memorize  this  poem,”  and  “Comment  on  the  author’s  style”  have  done 
to  reading  on  the  high  school  level. 

In  short,  reading  is  one  of  the  language  skills.  Its  purpose  is  com- 
munication of  ideas  or  feelings.  The  particular  interpretation  is  de- 
pendent upon  many  factors  including  the  reader’s  environment, 
experience,  mood,  health,  philosophy,  and  feelings.  Reading  is  a de- 
velopmental process.  The  more  people  practice  it,  the  better  they  read. 
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WHY  TEACH  READING? 


Our  immediate  purpose  in  teaching  reading  to  adolescents  is  to  help  them 
as  adolescents  to  find  the  answers  to  problems  our  culture  imposes  upon  them. 

Through  reading,  an  adolescent  may  find  answers  to  such  jiroblems  as: 

^Vhat  should  be  my  life  work? 

How  can  I become  independent? 

How  can  I reconcile  idealism  and  reality? 

Through  reading,  the  adolescent  widens  and  deepens  his  interests.  He 
finds  answers  to  the  many  questions  which  occur  to  him.  Reading  may 
also  become  a form  of  recreation  for  an  adolescent. 


Basically,  in  high  school,  the  adolescent  is  concerned  luith  reading  as  a 
tool  used  in  scholastic  success.  It  is  here  that  the  adolescent  often  has 
difficulty.  Few  high  school  instructors  teach  pupils  how  to  read  and  to 
study  a particular  subject.  Yet  the  reading  and  studying  of  high  school 
mathematics  is  quite  different  from  the  reading  and  studying  of  science, 
which  in  turn  is  different  from  the  reading  of  a novel. 


Reading  is  not  synonymous  with  study.  Reading  is  but  one  tool  needed 
in  study.  The  actual  study  consists  of  finding  answers  (not  alone  by 
reading)  to  questions  or  solutions  to  problems,  checking  on  whether  or 
not  the  materials  are  clear,  relating  the  information  to  past  learnings, 
) and  then  applying  the  newly-acquired  learning  in  meaningful  situations. 


The  dictionary  is  not  always  the  answer.  Wouldn’t  a pupil  have  a 
difficult  time  finding  the  meaning  of  “rhomboid,”  if  he  read  this  defini- 
tion in  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  (Fifth  Edition)  “a  parallelogram 
in  which  the  angles  are  oblique  and  the  adjacent  sides  are  unequal”? 
If  he  began  to  look  up  each  of  the  unfamiliar  words  in  the  definition 
and  started  with  “parallelogram,”  and  read,  “a  quadrilateral  with  op- 
posite sides  parallel  and  therefore  equal,”  wouldn’t  his  confusion  be 
increased? 

Whether  or  not  the  English  teacher  should  concern  himself  with  the 
reading  necessary  for  scholastic  success  in  mathematics  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. However,  the  English  teacher  is  concerned  with  language  and  with 
adolescents’  problems.  The  English  teacher  might  at  least  refer  adoles- 
cents to  books  which  would  help  to  solve  his  problems  on  the  reading 
of  mathematics,  a foreign  language,  history,  and  science. ^ 


1 Ruth  Strang,  Study  Type  of  Reading  Exercises,  'Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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In  teat  lung  leatling  to  help  adolescents  with  their  problems,  we  need 
to  examine  the  materials  we  used  Thus  we  will  be  closer  to  adolescent 
jnohlems  than  il  we  contintie  to  use  outmoded  methods— particularly  il 
we  continue  to  use  them  in  the  “memorize-analyze”  tradition.  To  indi- 
vitluali/e  the  reading  on  the  basis  ol  personal  problems  is  dithcult— 
particularly,  il  we  try  to  do  the  whole  job  by  ourselves.  The  librarian, 
the  parents,  the  administrators,  and  the  pupils  are  great  aids,  if  we  would 
let  them  help  us. 

What  adolescents  read  for  recreation  is  usually  dependent  upon  what  is  avail- 
able at  the  time  the  adolescent  wants  recreation.  It  also  depends  upon  our 
enthusiasm  for  reatling  and  our  willingness  to  share  and  to  let  adolescents  share 
the  materials  read  “just  for  fun.”  If  we  spent  as  much  time  finding  out  from 
adolescents  what  values  they  get  from  “Steve  Canyon”  as  we  do  on  condemning 
comics,  we  would  do  much  more  to  establish  reading  as  a form  of  recreation. 

In  the  lojtg  rini,  of  course,  we  teach  reading  as  a tool  for  democratic 
living.  Our  citizens  need  to  he  able  to  read  critically,  to  read  rapidly  and 
accurately,  to  read  thoughtlully,  to  read  for  enjoyment,  and  to  read  for 
inspiration.  Il  we  teach  these  skills  so  that  they  are  a part  of  adolescents’ 
lives  in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  they  are  more  apt  to  be  a part  of 
adidts’  lives. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  READING 

To  begin  to  teach  reading  in  any  class,  we  need  to  know  where  each 
pupil  is  in  his  ability  to  read.  Some  of  the  reading  skills  may  be  measured 
through  the  use  of  such  instruments  as  reading  tests. ^ Another  method 
is  to  use  an  ‘‘Inventory  of  Reading  Experiences.”  See  Chapter  IV  of 
this  bulletin.  This  material  may  be  mimeographed. 

On  the  basis  of  test  results,  the  pupils  and  the  teacher  may  determine  needs. 
It  is  important  that  each  pupil  understand  his  needs.  These  test  results  will 
mean  little  if  all  we  do  with  them  is  to  grade  the  pupils  on  their  relative  achieve- 
ment. 

From  interest  inventories  or  questionnaires,  piqail-written  papers,  our 
own  observations,  pupil-teacher  interviews  (the  pupil  himself  is  the  best 
source  of  really  helpful  information)  , and  class  discussions,  we  secure 
further  information  about  pupil  attitudes  toward  reading  and  about 
wliere  the  pujjil  is  in  his  reading  development.  He  may  indicate  that  he 
dislikes  reading.  If  we  find  in  the  interest  inventory  that  he  likes  foot- 
ball, he  might  begin  reading  football  stories  or  materials  about  football. 


1 See  Bibliography,  page  124. 
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Use  may  also  be  made  of  machines  like  the  tachistoscope  or  the  SRA 
Accelerator.  Boys,  especially,  are  stiimdated  by  these  machines  used  to 
improve  reading  skills. 

Check  the  vision  test  records  of  pupils  in  the  class  rvho  ha\e  im- 
paired vision— pupils  who  need  sight-sar  ing  materials,  piqhls  who  should 
not  do  too  much  reading.  The  teacher  should  check  the  medical  exami- 
nation records  to  determine  which  pupils  rc([uire  special  attention  be 
cause  of  defective  vision.  These  records  are  available  in  all  schools  ol 
the  Commonwealth.  .Acting  upon  information  thus  secured,  the  teacher 
can  make  such  seating  arrangements  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  visually 
handicapped  pupils. 

When  reading  needs  have  been  determined,  time  may  l>e  taken  to 
deter?ni?2e  study  habits.  Through  the  use  of  instruments  such  as  a Study 
Habits  Inventory^  students  may  evaluate  how  eliective  their  study  habits 
are.  From  the  evaluation,  they  may,  ivith  the  teacher,  evolve  methods  ol 
studying  each  of  the  high  school  .sidrjects.  If  the  pujrils  keep  a schedule 
of  the  time  spent  in  the  various  daily  activities,  they  are  often  amazed  to 
discover  how  much  time  escapes  in  purposeless  activity. 

.After  an  analysis  of  their  reading  and  study  skills,  the  class  drew  up 
its  own  chart  on  how  to  study  a lesson. 


1.  Know  what  and  why  you  are  studying. 

2.  What  is  the  main  idea?  .Ask  yourself  some  questions  about  it. 

3.  Read  the  lesson  remembering  the  main  idea  as  you  read.  Relate 
the  details  of  the  lesson  to  the  main  idea. 

4.  Think  about  the  main  idea  and  the  details  as  you  study.  Just  look- 
ing at  the  words  and  covering  the  pages  won’t  get  yon  anywhere. 

5.  Talk  to  yourself  about  what  you  have  read.  Check  yourself  on  the 
udio,  wfiat,  where,  when,  xvhy,  and  hoxe. 

6.  If  you  don’t  remember  details,  reread  the  necessary  jiarts  until  you 
can  remember  them. 

7.  If  possible,  talk  over  the  lesson  with  a classmate.  This  talk  help^ 
you  clinch  ideas  and  may  also  give  you  some  new  ideas. 

8.  If  you  can't  understand  the  textbook  discussion  of  a subject,  re- 
member the  library  and  people  who  may  know  the  answers. 

^ Study  Habits  Inventory,  by  Wrenn,  Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  California. 
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USING  A VARIETY  OF  MATERIALS 


MATERIALS  TO  USE 

III  helping  pupils  develop  skill  in  reading,  the  teaeher  may  use  the  ma- 
terials pupils  are  expected  to  study.  Use  may  be  made  of  almost  anything 
printed.  Some  teachers  use  mail-order  catalogs,  hometown  papers,  and  free 
materials  from  manufacturers. 

Some  teachers  use  magazines  like  The  Reader’s  Digest  (high  school 
edition)  which  has  a supplement  designed  to  give  teachers  and  pupils 
ideas  on  reading  efficiently.  Other  teachers  use  Scholastic  and  Coronet. 
Some  also  use  a great  variety  of  magazines  from  the  library  or  from  the 
pupils’  homes. 

Some  teachers  use  books  designed  for  biulding  reading  skills.  A list 
of  such  books  is  included  in  the  bibliography  on  page  124. 

But  no  matter  what  material  is  used,  nothing  is  so  helpful  as  knowing  what 
the  pupil  is  reading  and  how  he  is  reading  it.  Nothing  is  so  helpful  as  having 
him  select  what  he  wants  and  needs  to  read  when  he  wants  and  needs  to  read 
it.  Nothing  is  so  successful  in  encouraging  reading  as  a skillful  teacher  who 
is  an  enthusiastic  reader,  who  knows  (because  he  has  read  them)  the  books 
adolescents  read. 
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This  skillful,  enthusiastic  teacher  listens  to  the  adolescents  as  they 
talk  with  their  classmates  about  what  they  have  read.  His  remarks  to 
the  class  are  stimulating— not  derogatory,  not  a dogmatic  evaluation. 
Instead  of  saying,  “That  was  a fairly  good  report,  John”  and  going  on 
to  Sue  for  the  next  report,  the  teacher  encourages  the  class  to  think  about 
what  John  has  reported.  If  he  reported  on  Sholem  Asch’s  East  River, 
the  teacher  might  ask  the  class,  “Do  you  think  Mr.  Asch  points  the  way 
to  a successful  solution  to  the  problem  of  mixed  marriages?”  That  one 
book  report  could  furnish  reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking,  learning, 
planning,  doing,  and  evaluating  for  a profitable  semester. 

In  our  democracy,  it  is  more  important  to  understand  different  reli- 
gions, to  understand  democracy’s  attitude  toward  religious  freedom,  to 
imderstand  lohy  people  have  different  religions,  and  to  understand  the 
function  of  religion  in  a person’s  life  than  to  learn  six  rules  for  the  use 
of  a comma  or  to  memorize  ‘‘To  a Waterfowl.” 


WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  THE  SLOW^  READER 

There  is  nothing  so  encouraging  to  a slow  learner  as  an  expression 
of  the  genuine  joy  that  the  teacher  feels  when  the  pupil’s  comprehension 
has  moved  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  That  slow  learner  needs  to  feel  success. 
We  can,  and  should,  give  it  to  him  as  often  as  he  earns  it. 

Sometimes  in  our  English  classes  there  are  pupils  who  are  not  reading  and 
never  have  read.  Having  such  children  in  classes  should  he  a challenge  to  the 
teacher  of  English.  We  admit  our  inadequacy  when  we  ask,  “What  in  the 
world  was  that  child  taught  in  the  grades?” 

We  admit  our  inadequacy  when  wc  create  scenes  in  faculty  meetings 
and  in  the  principal’s  office.  ^Ve  admit  our  inadequacy  when  we  “de- 
mand” that  such  pupils  be  removed  from  our  classes.  It  is  probably 
human  to  wish  to  eliminate  problems  from  our  classes,  but  sometimes 
a patient  teacher  is  wonderfully  rewarded. 

Grouping  the  sloiu  learners  into  special  sections  is  not  a good  practice. 
No  name  or  any  clever  system  of  grouping  is  successful  in  disguising 
from  the  pupils  the  categories  into  which  they  have  been  placed.  Pupils 
do  not  learn  better  when  they  associate  only  with  people  who  are  of  the 
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same  mental  caliber.  I'hey  learn  from  those  who  are  brighter  or  more 
exjrerienced  than  they  are.  Given  a chance  to  associate  with  such  people 
the  slow  jnipil  can  olten  learn  by  listening  when  he  cannot  learn  by 
reading.  All  oi  us  olten  set  high  levels  of  aspiration  for  ourselves  and 
try  harder  to  reach  them  if  we  associate  with  learned  people  in  a pleasant 
environment  where  we  are  not  forced  to  compete  and  where  we  feel  that 
we  are  accepted  as  members  of  the  group. 

In  groujis  containing  people  more  brilliant— more  capable— we  may  feel 
uncomfortable,  out-of-place,  and  stupidly  incapable.  We  don’t  feel  that 
way  if  we  know  the  group  accepts  us  for  what  we  are.  If  the  group  accepts 
the  idea  that  “no  one  is  stupid  in  everything  and  everyone  is  stupid  iji 
sornethmg,”  the  nonreader  or  the  slow  learner  will  not  feel  rejection. 
Aloysius  would  know  and  accept  the  idea  that  he  excels  in  reading,  but 
is  no  star  in  basketball;  just  as  Jane  is  no  reader,  but  “oh,  how  she  can 
cook.”  Moreover,  adolescents  often  feel  satisfaction  in  helping  classmates 
who  need  help. 

There  are  materials— interesting  materials— that  slow  learners  can  read. 
Some  teachers  have  the  very  slow  learners  write  their  own  reading  ma- 
terials. Some  slow  learners  dictate  their  stories  or  ideas  to  the  teacher  or 
to  a classmate.  The  stories  or  ideas  are  written  or  typed,  and  the  slow 
learner  reads  them  to  an  audience.  When  the  reading  vocabulary  comes 
from  the  speaking  vocalnilary,  reading  is  not  difficult  for  the  slow  learn- 
ers. There  are  some  slow  learners  who  can  contribute  to  the  group’s 
learning  by  providing  materials  used  in  the  learning  experience.  As  long 
as  the  materials  are  important  and  needed,  the  practice  is  sound.  Teach- 
ers must  beware,  though,  of  creating  the  feeling  that  an  adolescent  is 
tolerated  only  because  he  can  carve  soap.  We  must  be  sure  he  feels  that 
he  is  learning  in  the  classroom. 

Usually  the  materials  on  hand  are  the  ones  which  must  be  used  in 
teaching  reading  even  to  slow  learners.  If  it  is  jrossible  to  buy  materials, 
however,  there  are  helpful  books  available.’ 

Sometimes  the  slow  learners  need  more  time  than  teachers  can  afford 
to  give.  If  our  groups  are  arranged  sociometrically  and  if  we  have  de- 
veloped leaders  in  those  groups,  the  group  or  individuals  in  it  can  be- 


^ See  Bibliography,  page  124. 
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come  effective  teachers.  ^Vhen  the  whole  group  is  proud  of  Mamie  s 
achievement  in  reading  her  first  book  “from  cover  to  cover,”  the  group 
has  learned  something  about  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  a 
democracy. 

We  may  find  ideas  for  meeting  individual  and  group  needs  in  the 
following  plan  for  effective  recreational  reading  as  one  teacher  conducts 
it; 


PLAX  FOR  RECRE.\TIOXAL  READING 


CLASS  OPENS 

Set  the  scene: 

Teacher  reviews  a book 
up  to  a point,  exciting 
curiosity 

or 

Pupils  who  have  read 
or  are  reading  a book, 
tell  about  exciting  in- 
c i d e n t s,  interesting 
people,  etc. 

or 

Pupils  read  from  cover 
of  new  book,  review 
from  magazine  or  news- 
paper 

or 

Pupil,  librarian,  or 
teacher  shows  pupils 
books  and  makes  brief 
comments  about  them. 
Pupils  may  use  these 
books  during  class. 


CLASS  PROGRESSES 

Students  settle  down  to 
read  books  they  have 
chosen. 

First  requirement: 
a classroom  library 

or 

free  access  to  school 
library 

or 

encouragement  to  bring 
books  from  home  and 
public  library 

Second  requirement: 
books  on  all  reading 
levels 

Third  requirement: 
initial  acceptance  (d 
pupil  on  his  own  le\ei. 
efforts  by  the  teacher  to 
raise  level  and  broaden 
choice,  and  improie 
taste. 

Fourth  requirement: 
some  device  for  regis- 
tering or  recording  to 
keep  track  of  each 
pupil’s  reading.  .\n  in- 
dividual folder,  on  the 
outside  of  which  rec- 
ords are  made  by  the 
pupil  and  in  which 
writings  are  kept,  works 
well. 


BEFORE  CLASS  CLOSES 

Individuals  read  aloud 
choice  bits  thev  have 
found 

or 

tell  exciting  events 
or 

describe  people 
or 

tell  whv  the\  do  or  do 
not  like  the  book 

or 

conservation  groups  can 
be  formed  of  those 
reading  the  same  book, 
or  the  same  type  of 
book  or  different  books. 


How  can  the  teacher  use  “Reading  for  Etin”  periods  to  discover  and 
meet  individual  needs  and  to  make  home  assignments  in  the  area  of  the 
language  arts? 
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Suggested  Teacher  Activity  During  the  Reading  Hour 


CLASS  OPENS 

Pre-reading  talking 
For  a few  pupils  each 
week  (different  ones  until 
all  are  checked)  , make 
note  of 
speech  needs: 
defects 
enunciation 
pronounciation 
voice  tone  and  cpiality 
English  needs: 
errors  in  word  usage 
errors  in  grammar 
incompleteness  of  sen- 
tences 

mannerisms— use  of 
“and”,  "so”,  “riglit”, 
“eh”,  etc. 

After  the  reading  period 
do  corrective  teaching- 
group  for  a common  need 

Make  home  assignment 
for  drill  on  common  need 

At  another  time 

do  corrective  teaching 
of  individuals  or  small 
groups 

make  individual  home 
assignments  to  drill  and 
follow  up  that  lesson 


CLASS  PROGRESSES 
Reading 

Watch  pupils  to  discover: 
lip  movements 
finger  following 
eye  sweeps 

speed  of  getting  to  work 
page  flipping 
non-readers 

Make  note  of  individual 
needs. 

Work  with  an  individual 
or 

Talk  to  an  individual  so 
as  to  help  him  make  a 
more  suitable  choice 

or 

Call  small  group  together 
at  back  of  room  for  an 
oral  reading  lesson,  diag- 
nosis of  comprehension 
needs,  drill  in  word  anal- 
ysis, etc. 

After  the  reading  period 
make  home  assignment 
set  time  limits  for  com- 
pletion of  book  at  home 

or 

set  up  what  is  to  be 
done  for  “book  report” 
—avoiding  old-fashioned 
type  and  encouraging 
expression  of  reaction 
in  art  form,  dramatics, 
pantomime,  original 
writing,  etc. 


BEFORE  CLASS  CLOSES 

Post-reading  talks 
Do  any  of  the  things  sug- 
gested in  the  pre-reading 
column 

or 

Sit  in  with  conversation 
group  to  lead,  stimulate, 
encourage,  note  non-read- 
ers and  non-participants 
for  future  individual  con- 
ference with  them 

Make  home  assignment  as 
indicated  in  pre-reading 
column 

or 

Set  up  groups  to  prepare 
for  dramatizations,  panel 
discussion,  to  be  given  the 
following  week. 
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Books  Designed  for  Building  Beading  Skills: 

Adventures  of  Canolles,  T/??— Harr  ^\’agner  Publishing  Company 

Desert  Treasure 

Two  books  especially  good  for  male  retarded  readers.  Each  has  check  lists  for  each 
chapter  at  end  of  book. 

Flying  the  Printways—D.  C.  Heath 

Following  the  Trails 

Good  for  developmental  work.  Booklet  of  comprehension  tests  and  key  are  separate. 

Growth  in  Reading— Scott,  Foresman 

Paths  and  Pathfinders 

Wonders  and  Workers 

Books  good  for  developmental  reading.  Books  include  questions  and  suggestions  for 
additional  reading. 

Let’s  Read— Henry  Holt 

Series  of  reading  texts  for  de\elopmental  and  corrective  work  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  Provides  checks  on  comprehension,  speed,  and  other  skills.  Provides  for 
additional  reading  and  class  activities. 

Reading  Today— Three  Books— Scribners 

Developmental.  Each  story  is  followed  1)\  tjuestions  for  discussion,  objective  exercises, 
and  suggestions  for  further  reading. 

\Vorkbook-type  books; 

Reading  for  Meaning— Grade  6-12— Lippincott 

Short  selections  followed  by  exercises  to  test  masterv  of  skills. 

SRA  Better  Reading  Book  2 

Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  IVabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  Each  of  the 
20  interesting  selections  contains  1,350  words  and  is  followed  by  a test  of  20  cpies- 
tions  to  check  comprehension.  Instructor’s  guide  free. 

Study  Type  of  Reading  Materials 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  20  selec- 
tions of  1,000  words  each  on  reading,  through  which  reader  may  build  com- 
prehension, speed,  and  other  reading  skills. 

Think-and-Do  IVorkbooks  which  accompany  the  texts: 

More  Adventures, 

Following  New  T rails,  and 

Reaching  Our  Goals— Scott,  loresman— Good  materials  for  slow  learners.  The  read- 
ing materials  are  interesting. 

Books  to  Help  Adolescents  with  Their  Problems 

The  Life  Adjustment  Boowlets,  Science  Research  .Associates,  228  S.  5\'aljash  Acenue, 
Chicago  4,  Illinois;  Choosing  Your  Career,  Dating  Days,  Getting  Along  with 
Others,  How  to  Live  with  Parents,  Understanding  Sex,  and  others.  Books  from 
such  lists  as: 

Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Understanding, 

American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  (S1.25) 

(Continued  on  page  IS-1) 
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SECTION  E 

LITERATURE 

As  gootl  almost  . . . kill  ;i  man  as  kill  a good  hook.  W ho  kills  a mtiii  kills  a loasoii- 
ahle  crciilmc  . . . hot  he  who  dcstrovs  ;i  good  hook  kills  retison  itself.— |ohii  Milton. 

Living  in  the  worltl  of  literature  can  do  for  the  pupils  of  today  the  same 
things  that  eulture  has  always  done  for  the  development  of  people  in  the  past. 
In  literature,  we  live  and  experienee  with  others  the  things  which  not  only 
have  affected  others  hut  also  may  affect  us.  We  live  life  over  and  over  again. 
We  live  with  the  solving  of  many  problems,  experience  the  tasks,  and  feel  the 
heartaches  of  mankind.  We  feel  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  peojtle  in 
the  books  we  read.  We  learn  to  live  by  living,  and,  through  literature,  we  can 
live  active  lives  even  after  old  age  may  have  left  us  unable  to  leave  wbeel- 
ebairs  or  beds. 

Ihit  if  our  pupils  arc  io  live  iu  hooks,  Ihcy  must  huoiv  about  boohs. 
Pupils  must  develop  a taste  lor  reatliii”  and  a desire  to  reatl  lor  recreation 
and  lor  aesthetic  and  utilitarian  purposes.  To  want  to  read  usually 
means  to  read.  Pupils  must  be  led  into  the  kinds  and  types  ol  literature 
that  they  may  meet  today  and  that  they  will  meet  in  the  alter-school  years. 
II  we  are  to  help  pupils  find  “the  right  book  at  the  right  time,”  we  need 
to  know  where  hooks  are  and  what  the  adolescents  will  find  when  they 
read  the  books.  So  we  need  to  know  book  lists  and  the  books. 

A conscientious  citi/en  in  a democracy  should  read  widely.  He  must 
recognize  both  the  opportunities  and  the  responsibilities  ol  the  school  in 
teaching  adolescents  how  to  use  literature  toward  the  end  ol  adiicving 
effective,  democratic  citizenship.  11  the  people  are  not  well  inlormed,  a 
government  by  the  people  can  make  serious  mistakes. 

Through  literature,  we  enlarge  the  vocabulary,  develop  the  thinking, 
and  further  the  ability  to  analyze  ideas,  as  well  as  to  compare  and  to 
contrast  them.  Literature  throws  liglit  on  the  problems  ol  the  jmpil  and 
the  problems  ol  the  day.  Literature  broadens  and  deepens  interests  as 
well  as  understandings.  Literature  sensitizes  us  to  the  complexities  ol 
human  relations.  Through  literature,  we  can  understand  the  leelings, 
thoughts,  and  behaviors  ol  all  kinds  ol  people  in  all  parts  ol  the  world. 
In  a book  like  Caddie  ^Voodlanm . the  reader  rinds  objectified  the  leelings, 
the  thoughts,  and  the  behavior  ol  a growing  girl  in  relation  to  her  jiar- 
ents,  one  of  whom  gives  her  helji  in  a problem  connected  with  glowing 
up. 
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Literature  Develops  Attitudes 

Literature  helps  in  the  growth  of  work  habits  and  skill  in  studying.  It 
helps  develop  the  student  as  a citizen,  as  a member  of  society,  and  as  a well- 
adjusted  person;  it  helps  develop  a philosophy  of  life;  and  it  brings  to  the 
student  significant  information.  Pupil  judgment  of  the  worth  of  literature 
(including  hooks,  magazines,  and  newspapers)  develops  tastes,  ideas,  attitudes, 
and  behaviors  on  an  ascending  scale. 

Aesthetic  experiences,  satisfactory  emotional  experiences,  adventures 
in  these  and  other  times,  exploration  of  the  environment,  and  experiences 
in  everyday  living  come  from  the  pages  of  literature.  In  Of  Human 
Bondage,  readers  are  lame  boys  living  in  England.  Arrowsmith  makes 
doctors  of  its  readers— doctors  who  find  service  to  humanity  more  satis- 
fying that  large  bank  balances.  In  H.  Rider  Haggard’s  King  Solomon’s 
Mines,  readers  are  in  Africa  looking  for  riches;  in  Means’  Shuttered  Win- 
doius,  readers  are  young  Negroes  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  deciding  whether  a life  of  service  to  those  who  need  help  will 
be  more  satisfying  than  a life  centered  around  selfish  personal  desires.  We 
understand  that  which  we  ourselves  have  experienced,  but  we  can  also 
understand  and  feel  through  the  experience  of  others  if  we  identify  our- 
selves with  others  as  we  read. 

Through  the  process  of  identification  come  some  of  the  values  of  lit- 
erature recognized  as  far  back  as  Aristotle.  By  identifying  herself  with 
Katrin  in  Mama’s  Bank  Account,  a girl  may  find  an  understanding  of,  and 
a pride  in,  her  parents'  foreign  background.  By  identifying  himself  with 
Homer  in  The  Human  Comedy  a boy  may  realize  the  wealth  of  warm, 
human  family  relationships.  A boy  who  is  arrogant  because  of  some 
special  ability  may,  through  reading  Johnny  Tremain,  realize  that  ac- 
ceptance by,  and  unselfish  service  to,  one’s  fellows  may  bring  a deeper 
satisfaction  than  the  feeling  of  superiority.  It  is  through  this  process 
of  identifying  themselves  with  the  characters  and  the  situations  in  liter-  ! 
ature  that  literature  is  built  into  the  lives  of  people.  | 

America  as  a Melting  Pot 

Pupils  in  the  schools  have  roots  in  many  cultures.  Through  books  we 
can  see  the  differences  in  these  cultures,  understand  the  roots,  and  help  to 
merge  the  best  from  each  into  our  common  culture.  Through  books,  we 
can  understand  and  be  proud  of  the  contributions  made  by  various  cul-  ' 
tures.  Books  like  The  Friendly  Persuasioji,  How  Green  Was  My  Valley,  ' 
Maria  Chapdelaine,  Three  Times  I Bow,  and  America  Is  In  the  Heart  | 
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may  bring  to  adolescents  some  appreciation  for  the  contributions  to  our 
culture  from  various  religious,  political,  and  ethnic  groups. 

Feeling  the  power  of  ideas  and  the  power  of  language  as  well  as  knowing 
its  heauty  is  important.  To  think,  to  say,  to  feel  with  the  author  and  his 
characters  should  be  a part  of  the  experience.  People,  however,  are  different 
and  classes  are  different.  So  we  must  find  the  right  literature  for  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time  to  realize  the  maximum  value  of  a particular  selection. 

In  short,  from  literature,  pupils  may  secure  help  in  so  living  today 
that  life  may  be  better  tomorroiu.  ^^^e  must  put  literature  to  work  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  dream  of  our  founders— the  dream  about  "‘life,  liberty, 
ayid  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  We  must  put  literature  to  work  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  dream  of  some  present-day  leaders— the  dream  of  “One 
World.” 


APPROACHES 

There  are  many  approaches  to  the  study  of  literature.  Among  those  com- 
monly used  are  the  analytical  approach,  the  type  approach,  the  chronological 
and  literary  history  approach,  the  theme,  the  idea  or  subject  approach,  the 
personal  and  social  needs  approach,  the  problem  approach,  the  language  or 
literary  quality  approach,  and  the  approach  which  combines  two  or  more 
specialized  approaches.  Each  is  subject  to  an  intensive  or  an  extensive 
treatment. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of  these  approaches  offers  the  best  or 
77'iost  effective  means  of  meeting  pupil  needs.  Each  offers  some  advan- 
tages and  carries  some  limitations.  The  experience,  the  problem,  and 
the  interest  approaches,  however,  are  becoming  more  widely  used  and 
more  highly  recommended. 

Interests  are  interpreted  as  patterns  of  individual  tension  in  striving 
for  status  and  security.  This  powerful  motivating  force  for  teaching  lan- 
guage skills  is  the  basis  for  reports  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English.^ 

\ 

The  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum  of  the  National  Council  ] 
of  Teachers  of  English  is  committed  to  the  proposition  that  instruction  j 
in  the  language  arts  (reading  and  literature,  writing,  speaking,  and  j 
listening)  finds  its  chief  justification  in  the  contribution  which  it 
makes  to  the  all-round  education  of  children,  young  people,  and  adidts. 
Eor  this  reason  the  Commission  defines  the  objectives  of  English  in- 
struction in  terms  of  the  major  purposes  of  education;  namely,  (1) 
the  cultivation  of  wholesome  personal  living,  (2)  the  development  of 
social  sensitivity  and  the  effective  participation  in  group  life,  and  (3) 


^ An  Outline  of  the  Desirable  Outcomes  and  Experiences  in  the  Language  Arts  which  will  be 
Illustrated  in  the  Curriculum  Study  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Communication 
No.  7,  Chicago,  Illinois,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1950. 
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preparation  tor  vocational  competence.  The  Commission  believes  that 

English  instruction  can  make  a unique  contribution  to  these  general 

aims  and  should  be  directed  toward  these  ends. 

In  study  by  types,  loorks  of  literature  must  be  read,  considered,  dis- 
cussed. It  may  lie  important  to  notice  how  writers  are  associated  with 
periods  in  literature,  but  this  approach  too  olten  limits  itsell  to  the 
writers,  their  contemporaries,  and  the  characteristics  oi  their  writings 
without  even  arriving  at  the  reading  of  the  works  themselves.  Also 
themes,  ideas,  ideals,  and  problems  may  be  so  much  the  center  ol  class 
work  that  they  will  be  used  without  a reading  of  the  literature  and  with- 
out finding  in  literature  the  materials  of  life  which  make  the  theme  or 
the  problem.  The  type,  literary  history,  chronology,  or  theme  must  not 
be  the  object  of  the  study. 

Many  teachers  are  using  a psychological  approach  to  literature.  They  are 
aware  of  basic  human  needs — of  individual  differences — of  human  growth  and 
development — of  guidance — of  the  process  of  learning.  They  know  that  what 
a reader  brings  to  a book  determines  what  he  takes  from  it.  Since  the  pattern 
of  what  each  reader  brings  to  a hook  differs  from  the  patterns  of  all  other 
readers — since  reading  is  a human  process — no  teacher  prescribes  books  with- 
out consideration  of  the  individual. 

Teachers  who  are  aware  of  human  growth  know  that  the  interests 
of  adolescents  differ  from  those  of  children  or  of  adults.  Junior  high 
school  teachers  know  that  while  the  romantic  love  theme  in  Evangeline 

O 

or  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  may  appeal  to  girls,  these  selections  may  be 
extremely  boring  to  the  boys.  Forcing  boys  to  read  about  romantic  love 
when  their  interest  centers  on  adventurous  action  is  a quick  way  of 
developing  negative  attitudes  toward  literature,  classes,  and  school. 

By  studying  a reader’s  interests,  a teacher  can  pnd  literature  that  will 
help  adolescents  solve  proble7ns  and  meet  needs.  Through  her  interest 
in  actresses,  Alice  was  led  to  read  Charlotte  Greenwood’s  autobiography. 
I'hrough  reading  how  Charlotte  solved  the  problem  of  accepting  her 
height,  Alice  came  to  accept  her  physical  appearance— a developmental 
task  for  adolescents.  Through  his  interest  in  athletics,  Jim  was  led  into 
reading  All-American.  His  subsecjuent  efforts  to  become  a better  mem- 
ber of  the  team  were  obvious  to  the  coach  and  to  his  English  teacher. 

A variety  and  a combination  of  approaches  may  be  found  most  effective. 
Each  approach  wifi  become  boring  if  used  over  an  extended  time,  and  pupils 
may  have  a limited  vision  in  respect  to  literary  material. 

No  good  has  come  from  the  paraphrasing,  counting  of  pgures  of  speech, 
memorizi^ig,  or  page-by-page  rniscroscopic  examination  and  test-tube 
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analysis  of  literary  writings.  Something  more  cilcctive  and  more  alive  is 
needed  if  our  pupils  are  to  realize  the  values  literature  has  to  offer. 

It  is  desirable  that  pupils  know  the  difference  between  a poem  and  a 
novel,  between  a letter  and  a short  story,  and  it  is  desirable  that  pupils 
know  the  general  characteristics  which  cause  writing  to  fall  into  one  of 
the  type  classes.  It  is  also  desirable  that  some  writings  be  associated  with 
times  and  places.  Although  there  is  a place  for  chronology,  a place  for 
knowledge  about  authors,  and  a place  for  much  background  material, 
this  place  is  not  so  important  that  literature  itself  may  be  overshadowed 
or  supplanted.  Reading  the  selection  may  bring  about  a desire  to  know 
about  authors,  types,  etc.,  and  that  is  the  time  to  find  the  answers.  These 
facts  need  not  be  made  the  center  of  activity.  They  come  incidentally. 
Real  life  is  on  the  printed  page  itself. 

Beauty  of  expression  is  far  from  being  the  only  aspect  which  merits 
attention  in  literature.  Whether  the  approach  be  through  a theme  or 
any  other  type  of  organization,  such  things  as  honesty,  purity,  beauty, 
ideals,  character,  good  citizenship,  democracy,  personal  achievement,  love 
of  peace,  success,  opportunities  of  occupations,  friends,  environment, 
family  life,  and  spiritual  values,  may  certainly  be  made  centers  of  careful 
observation  and  potent  factors  in  young  lives. 

Whether  we  utilize  the  principle  that  anything  printed  is  literature, 
or  whether  we  believe  that  only  time-hallowed  writings  constitute  litera- 
ture, we  can  approach  any  writing  in  terms  of  its  value.  ‘AVhat  does  the 
reading  of  this  material  do  for  me?”  may  well  be  the  evaluative  thought 
of  every  reader.  We  can  teach  the  readers  to  look  for  positives  as  well 
as  for  negatives. 

We  also  do  not  need  to  champion  intensive  versus  extensive  reading. 
We  read  both  ways  when  we  use  literature  for  a purpose  other  than 
covering  English  or  American  literature.  An  intensive  study  of  A1  Capp’s 
L’il  Abner  may  yield  more  value  to  a reader  than  an  extensive  study  of 
comics  in  general.  An  intensive  study  of  Joseph  Auslander’s  “Steel”  may 
yield  more  than  an  extensive  study  of  poetry.  But  why  exclude  the 
possibility  of  values  from  L'il  Abner  and  many  comics— “Steel”  and  many 
poems?  Take  the  pupil  from  where  he  is.  Let  him  hear  where  other 
pupils  are.  Individualized  reading  and  group  work  are  the  means  of 
bringing  intensive  and  extensive  study  of  literature  into  the  English 
classrooms. 
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SELECTION  OE  READING  MATERIALS 

It  is  probably  good  for  English  teachers  to  know  that  in  a recent 
survey  (conducted  by  Columbia  University  Press)  of  opinions  from  hun- 
dreds of  adult  editors,  writers,  booksellers,  librarians,  literary  critics,  and 
amateurs  on  the  ten  didlest  books  in  English  literature,  every  classic  in 
English  literature  was  named  at  least  once.  Seventeen  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  were  named;  of  these  plays  As  You  Like  It  was  most  frequently 
named.  Generally,  the  selections  named  were  long,  moralizing,  and 
gloomy. 

If  adult  literary  people  classify  such  books  as  dull,  what  would  a 
football  player  or  a Elohywood-hopeful  think  of  them?  We  may  be 
enthusiastic  about  them;  we  may  have  some  pupils  who  like  them  and 
others  who  may  be  frustrated  by  them.  So  let  us  entertain  a healthy 
skepticism  about  forcing  any  one  selection  on  all  of  our  pupils. 

Selection  of  materials  for  reading  should  be  made  with  full  consideration 
for  the  ability,  the  maturity,  the  interests,  the  purpose,  the  reading  readiness, 
and  the  needs  of  members  of  the  class.  This  is  relatively  simple  when  the 
selection  of  material  is  individualized,  for  such  material  must  fit  the  stated 
specifications  of  one  person  only — his  needs,  his  reading  readiness,  his  maturity, 
his  ability,  his  special  needs,  possibly  such  needs  as  meeting  his  own  problems 
or  living  with  them  by  self-identification,  finding  his  vocational  problems  in 
hooks,  or  in  meeting  guidance  needs. 

A large  number  of  books  will  be  needed  because  the  interests  will  be 
so  varied.  Traditional  lists  must  be  examined  before  they  are  taken  for 
granted.  Books  which  meet  real  needs  should  be  provided. 

Reading  material  for  study  by  the  entire  class  presents  greater  selec- 
tion problems.  Even  though  the  criteria  are  the  same,  it  follows  that  a 
larger  number  of  readers  will  limit  the  material  which  can  at  once  meet 
the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  all  members  of  the  class.  No  pupil 
should  be  left  far  outside  the  circle.  “Traditional  lists,”  “required  books,” 
and  many  school  stock  rooms  may  give  little  help  in  providing  books  for 
study  by  the  entire  class.  These  have  often  been  developed  with  respect 
for  tradition  rather  than  with  a consideration  of  interests  and  needs  as 
they  exist.  It  is  plain  that  when  a reading  selection  must  fall  within  the 
complex  limits  of  the  members  of  a large  class,  there  will  be  found  a 
limited  number  of  suitable  writings,  but  there  are  enough,  and  they 
should  be  provided.  Not  many  books  will  be  needed  for  study  by  the 
entire  class  at  one  time.  It  is  good  to  have  copies  for  each  member  of 
the  class  when  poems  are  read  chorically  and  when  plays  are  read  aloud. 
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I’his  is  probably  the  time  to  point  out  that  most  poetry  and  most  plays 
should  be  heard. 


Through  listening  to  lines  like 

“For  the  moon  never  beams 
Without  bringing  me  dreams 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabelle  Lee.” 

—Edgar  Allan  Poe 

and 

“One’s-self  I sing,  a simple  separate  person. 

Yet  utter  the  word  Democratic,  the  word  En-Masse.” 

—Walt  Whitman 


the  ear  is  pleased.  There  is  sheer  delight  in  the  music— in  the  rhythm- 
in  the  craftsmanship— of  those  lines. 

The  aesthetic  may  also  accompany  the  psychological  value  of  these 
lines  spoken  by  Victor  in  Maxwell  Anderson’s  Key  Largo: 

Yes,  but  if  I die 

then  I’ll  know  men  will  never  give  in; 

then  I’ll  know  there’s  something  in  the  race 

of  men,  because  even  I had  it,  that  hates  injustice 

more  than  it  wants  to  live.— Because  even  I had  it— 

and  I’m  no  hero.— And  that  means  the  Hitlers 

and  the  Mussolinis  always  lose  in  the  end- 

force  loses  in  the  long  run,  and  the  spirit  wins, 

whatever  spirit  is.  Anyway  it’s  the  thing 

that  says  it’s  better  to  sit  here  with  the  moon 

and  hold  them  off  while  I can  . . . 


I have  to  believe 

there’s  something  in  the  world  that  isn’t  evil— 

I have  to  believe  there’s  something  in  the  world 
that  wonld  rather  die  than  accept  injustice— something 
positive  for  good— that  can’t  be  killed— 
or  I’ll  die  inside. 


Selecting  Books 

Books  selected  must  be  good  books,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher, 
but  also  in  the  opinion  of  the  pupil.  Teachers  should  consider  pupil  prefer- 
I ence  as  well  as  tradition.  Successful  teaching  builds  on  present  preferences  in 
I creating  higher  levels  of  appreciation. 

The  teacher  and  the  pupil  should  confer  frequently  about  reading 
and  individual  reading  lists  rather  than  meeting  the  will  or  fixed  opinion 
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ol  the  teacher.  A teacher  may  influence  or  guide  pupils’  judgments,  but 
never  dictate. 

Selections  should  include  readmgs  about  the  proble7ns  and  the  lives 
of  adolescents.  A wide  variety  of  subjects  as  well  as  a wide  variety  ol 
types  should  be  available.  There  should  be  experience  with  old  and 
new  writings,  with  books,  newspapers,  and  maga/ines.  I’here  shoidd  be 
experience  with  poetry,  with  drama,  with  fiction,  and  with  nonfiction. 
American  writings  should  have  a prominent,  but  certainly  not  the  only 
place  in  the  program.  Since  the  whole  world  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  mankind  and  the  development  of  American  life,  the 
broad  literary  offerings  of  the  whole  world  should  provide  an  important 
part  of  student  experience. 

Many  books  have  been  rewritten  and  simplified.  These  adapted  books 
can  be  used  to  bring  many  valuable  and  interesting  works  to  pupils  who 
cannot  satisfactorily  read  the  originals.  Budgets  stretch  further  and 
many  more  reading  materials  are  provided  through  the  judicious  inclu- 
sion of  paper-bound  books,  which  are  becoming  available  in  great  num- 
bers. 

It  must  be  said  that  teachers  will  need  to  read  books  as  well  as  to 
understand  pupils  so  that  guidance  will  be  in  the  light  of  a real 
knowledge  of  both  pupil  and  book. 

Book  Lists 

The  following  hook  lists  will  be  of  help  to  teachers  in  selecting  hooks  for  themselves 
and  for  their  pupils: 

Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Relations,  American  Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C.,  .'51.25. 

Books  for  You  (a  High-School  Reading  List)  , The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  211  West  Sixty-eighth  Street,  Chicago  21.  Illinois. 

Poetry 

Poetry  has  more  values  than  merely  the  aesthetic.  It  is  especially  good 
for  sensitizing  adolescents  to  the  feelings  of  others.  Poetry  is,  after  all, 
the  expression  of  the  emotions,  just  as  prose  is  the  expression  of  the 
intellect.  Through  a reading  of  Joseph  Auslander’s  “Steel,”  adolescents 
can  understand  the  feelings  of  an  immigrant  worker.  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson’s  “Richard  Cory”  may  stimulate  thinking  about  sound  values 
of  life,  Vachel  Lindsay’s  “Congo”  awakens  sympathy  for  the  oppressed. 
Carl  Sandburg’s  “The  People,  Yes”  can  sensitize  listeners  to  the  greatness 
and  the  weakness  of  people. 
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Adolescents  may  laugh  with  Holmes’  “Ballad  ot  the  Oysterman”  and 
Daly’s  “Mia  Carlotta.”  Burns’  “A  Man’s  a Man  lor  A’  That  ” may  awaken 
a feeling  for  One  World.  Kipling  and  Maseheld,  for  boys;  rennyson  and 
Brooke,  for  girls— but  let  girls  hear  Kipling  and  let  lioys  hear  Tennyson. 

A teacher’s  joy  in  teaching  poetry  for  appreciation  is  found  in  the 
following  narrative: 

AN  E.XPERIENCI  IN  POETRY  TEACHING 

It  the  English  teacher  should  make  the  mistake  ot  saying,  “Now, 
boys  and  girls,  our  next  unit  deals  with  the  study  of  poetry,"  she  woidd 
hear  a smothered  groan  en  masse  or  observe  scornful  looks,  depending 
on  the  type  of  discipline  she  has  in  the  classroom.  And  such  a response 
is  probable  because  somewhere  in  their  school  experiences  the  pupils 
have  acquired  a dislike  for  poetry. 

The  teacher  here,  then,  begins  with  two  strikes  against  her.  First, 
she  must  change  this  viewpoint  of  the  pupil  before  she  can  hope  for 
the  second  thing,  an  enthusiastic  response  to  poetry.  If  reasons  are 
asked  for  this  poetry  antipathy,  the  pupil  says,  “It’s  hard  to  read,” 
“You  can’t  tell  what  the  poet  means,”  “It’s  just  a lot  of  w’ords,”  etc.  So, 
knowing  all  this,  my  type  of  procedure  was  not  even  to  mention  poetry 
study.  Instead,  the  first  morning  we  were  to  have  poetry,  I told  the 
class  this  story— a true  story  in  my  own  community: 

“Before  the  days  of  many  autos  and  easy  transportation,  tradesmen 
often  went  by  wagon  into  the  country  districts  to  sell  their  goods.  So 
this  community  had  a groceryman  wdio  drove  out  from  town  one  day 
a week;  the  butcher  drove  his  route  every  Friday,  anti  it  was  the  delight 
of  all  the  children  to  hear  him  blow  his  horn  to  announce  his  arrival. 
To  the  youngest  child  in  a family  he  would  give  a wiener.  (I’hey 
weren’t  called  “hot-dogs”  in  those  days) . 

“One  little  boy  who  was  especially  fond  of  this  treat  inquired  of  his 
elder  brother  the  source  of  the  wdener  and  was  jokingly  told  that 
wieners  grew  on  trees.  All  that  was  necessary  to  have  a wdener  tree  w as 
to  plant  the  end  of  the  wiener.  This  the  little  boy  hastened  to  do  and 
dreamed  of  his  crop  that  he  would  share  wdth  all  his  playmates.  The 
older  brother  mischievously  had  planted  a sunflow'er  seed  beside  the 
wdener  end.  The  happiness  of  the  little  boy  was  complete  when  he  saw 
the  sunflower  growing,  believing  it  was  his  wiener  tree.” 

With  this  story  as  an  introduction,  I read  “Moon  Folly,”^  in  the 
poetry  anthology  Rainbow  Gold.  Conn  the  Fool  plans  to  climb  the 
fir  tree  to  get  the  moon  that  is  stuck  there  and  to  plant  the  seeds  of  the 
moon  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  this  heavenly  body  for  everyone. 


^ From  “The  Songs  of  Conn  the  Fool,”  by  Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 
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The  pupils  are  delighled  with  the  story  and  the  poem. 

My  next  poem  is  T.  A.  Daly’s  “My  Besta  Friend,”  or  “Mia  Car- 
lotta”  by  the  same  author.  I spare  no  trouble  in  preparing  to  read 
these  in  dialect  with  appropriate  gestures,  and  the  pupils  are  enthusi- 
astic. 

Up  to  this  point  there  hasn’t  been  a word  said  about  studying  poetry. 
But  here  I try  to  explain  why  each  poet  writes  as  he  does.  Then  I 
bring  in  one  ol  John  Masefield’s  poems  of  the  sea,  showing  how  he 
uses  certain  words  to  give  sound  effects  (onomatopoeia)  of  water 
splashing,  or  the  tempo  to  suggest  the  breaking  of  the  waves.  A black- 
board illustration  of  the  roll  of  the  rhythm  like  a cross  section  of  the 
roll  of  sea  waves  helps  to  give  the  visual  impression.  We  discuss  what 
other  words  would  give  similar  effects;  which  would  create  similar 
emotional  responses  in  the  reader;  whether  the  accent  in  the  lines  adds 
to  the  impression— how  and  why?  We  compare  other  sea  poems  for 
similarities.  We  make  a comparative  study  in  this  connection  with  sea 
pictures  to  determine  if  any  seem  to  fit  the  mood  of  the  poems.  No 
hating  of  poetry  so  far!  Perhaps  because  there  is  no  actual  dissecting 
or  apparent  poetic  analysis  with  its  deadening  weight,  but  rather  a 
new  experience  in  sharing  poetic  feelings. 

Since  this  unit  was  being  undertaken  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  beginning  of  a lovely  autumn  day,  I announced 
that  we  were  all  going  outdoors  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  colors  in  the 
changing  leaves  of  the  trees.  For  ten  minutes,  in  almost  absolute  silence 
they  studied  what  was  before  them,  knowing  that  they  woidd  then 
return  to  the  classroom  and  write,  in  poetry,  their  impressions.  In  the 
twenty-five  minutes  that  followed  they  were  using  everything  they  had 
been  learning  and  some  of  the  results  from  this  class  of  eleventh  grade 
pupils  appear  below. 

They  had  learned  not  only  that  poetry  differed  from  prose  in  that 
it  expresses  one’s  feelings  and  emotions  rather  than  thoughts,  but  also 
that  poetry  is  fun! 


CHANGING  SCENES 

Trees  of  scarlet  and  of  gold. 
Others  stand  there  bare  and  bold. 
Waiting,  waiting  for  the  cold. 

Leaves  are  falling  on  the  ground; 
Some  are  softly  colored  brown; 
Floating,  floating  gently  down. 
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Wildlife  hiding  in  the  grass, 

Then  it  comes,  old  tvinter’s  blast 
Blowing,  blowing  white  at  last. 

— James  Haiidenshield 


AUTUMN’S  J(3UCH 

As  I looked  into  the  valley 

Where  the  once  green  trees  now  stand, 

I see  that  faithful  Autumn 
Has  brightened  ujr  our  land. 

She’s  painted  the  leaves  all  colors 
Of  red,  and  brown,  and  gold; 

Making  the  trees  and  meadows 
A beautiful  sight  to  behold. 

When  I think  of  cold,  cold  winter. 

Stretching  her  long  icy  hand. 

I’m  thankful  that  beautiful  Autumn 
Has  glorified  our  land. 

— Jane  Locklin 


NATURE 

I looked  into  a wooded  hollow. 

And  much  to  my  surprise 

I saw  an  old  oak,  bright  and  yellow. 

And  a bird  with  shiny  eyes. 

This  oak  was  aged,  huge  and  bright. 

And  the  hollow  older  yet. 

This  bird  was  singing  songs  of  night 
As  the  sun  began  to  set. 

The  creek  that  followed  this  hollow  throueh 
Rippled  like  a brook 

There  were  other  trees  and  a sky  so  blue. 
Along  the  path  I took. 

In  days  to  come  the  tree  will  grow. 

The  bird  will  sing  its  song. 

The  stream  will  flow,  the  flowers  blow. 

All  right  where  they  belong. 


— William  Perry 
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GRADE  ORGANIZATION 

Needs  and  abilities  vary  so  much  with  individual  pupils  that  grade 
groupings  must  not  replace  provisions  for  individual  needs.  It  will  not 
be  said  here  that  Silas  Mavner  should  be  read  in  the  eighth  grade  instead 
of  in  the  ninth.  It  will  not  be  said  that  Silas  Marner  or  any  other  par- 
ticidar  book  must  be  read  at  all.  It  will  not  be  suggested  that  the  work 
of  the  eleventh  grade  shall  be  American  literature  or  that  American 
literature  should  be  placed  in  the  grade  where  it  might  he  closely  cor- 
related with  American  history.  However  important  such  determinations 
may  be  regarded,  no  such  prescription  will  be  given. 

The  maturity  of  the  students,  their  reading  readiness,  reading  skill,  in- 
tellectual or  social  development,  the  materials  available  or  attainable,  and 
the  nature  of  the  school  organization  will  dictate  these  choices. 

In  newer  types  of  school  organization,  the  objectives  of  the  school,  its 
philosophy,  the  special  needs  of  its  pupils  as  they  are  determined  will 
help  set  the  specipc  objectives  for  reading  literature.  Keeping  the  group 
and  its  individuals  in  mind  is  a necessity.  Traditional  lists  with  their 
rigid  grade  placements  need  to  be  examined  critically  in  the  light  of  the 
indicated  needs  of  the  pupils.  Pupil  selections  may  be  influenced  by 
teacher  judgment  so  that  worth-while  writings  may  he  included  at  the 
right  time  and  worthless  writings  may  be  excluded. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  lower  the  standards  in  literature.  Good 
writings,  by  good  writers  from  all  lands  and  all  times,  should  make  up 
much  of  the  school  reading,  but  only  that  part  of  these  writings  which 
can,  at  the  time,  be  understood  and  accepted  by  pupils  should  be  used. 
Let  these  treat  of  ideas  within  the  sphere  of  pupil  life  and  experience. 
Growing  lives  and  expanding  experiences  open  such  broad  fields  of  i 
reading  that  there  need  be  nothing  static  about  reading  lists  or  classroom  j 
jjiocedure.  i 

I 

In  any  form  of  classroom  organization,  the  same  outlook,  the  same 
specific  aims,  should  indicate  grade  placement.  The  study  of  pupils  and 
their  needs  conies  first.  Selections,  books,  activities,  and  classroom  pro-  | 
cedures  can  then  be  organized  around  these  needs  and  designed  to  fit  ^ 
these  pupils.  The  copying  of  printed  lists  and  prepared  grade  outlines  , < 
is  to  be  avoided  if  the  traditional  prescription  is  to  be  supplanted  by  .f 
something  more  alive  and  more  effective. 
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All  good  things  cannot  be  accomplished  in  one  course.  Yet  much  may  have 
been  read  and  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  a class;  and  however  exhaustive  may 
be  the  use  of  the  libraries,  there  will  remain,  at  the  end,  a great  store  of  treas- 
ure for  youth  to  explore  in  a mature  way  with  the  maturing  years,  motivated 
by  a real  and  living  interest  carried  over  from  days  in  school^— days  of  associ- 
ation with  teachers  who  had  an  infectious  enthusiasm  and  love  for  literary 
treasure. 

EVALUATIOxX 

Many  teachers  plan  tvith  their  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  a semester, 
how  the  group  can  best  record  what  each  member  has  read  and  why  such 
records  are  necessary. 

Some  groups  decide  to  keep  a record  on  folders— some  in  notebooks— 
some  on  3"  x 5"  cards  which  contain  only  the  pupil’s  name,  title  of  book 
or  selection,  author,  date  of  report,  and  a simple  statement  indicating 
what  the  reading  of  the  selection  did  for  the  pupil.  These  cards  are  then 
filed  by  the  class  secretary.  Periodically,  pupils  can  report  on  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  materials  the  group  and  individuals  in  the  group  are 
reading.  The  emphasis  is  consistently  on  the  values  derived  from  the 
reading. 


Evaluation  of  results  in  the  study  of  literature  should  be  considered  from 
two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  determined  whether  the 
objectives  of  the  study  of  literature  have  been  reached.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  teacher  learn  whether  the  objectives,  procedures, 
and  organization  of  the  course  (or  unit)  have  been  valid,  adequate,  and 
effective. 

The  first  of  these  evaluations  is  usually  made  by  observation,  by 
teacher-made  or  pupil-made  tests,  or  by  standardized  tests.^  These  tools 
should  be  supplemented  or  designed  to  include  a search  for  attainments 
of  the  more  general,  less  tangible  but  none  the  less  important  objectives 
related  to  growth,  reading  habits,  attitudes,  interests,  activities,  applica- 
tions to  life,  and  general  appreciation.  This  search  may  not  always  take 
the  form  of  formal  testing;  in  fact,  it  may  be  difficult  to  relv  on  formal 
tests  to  check  on  the  important  personal  or  even  group  values,  but  such 
determinations  are  vital  and  their  indications  will  denote  the  real  meas- 
ures of  success. 

The  second  point  of  vieic  involves  a comparison  of  our  work  until  that 
of  national  and  state  groups  and  ivith  the  philosophy  of  our  school.  In- 
cluded in  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation,”  are  suggested  means  for  cooperative 


^ See  Evaluation,  Chapter  IV,  page  221. 
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teacher-jjujiil  evaluation  ol  the  selections,  the  organization,  the  pro- 
cedures, and  the  achievement.  By  keeping  a record  of  such  evaluations, 
the  teacher  m iv  compare  results  with  those  of  future  classes  and  thus  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  his  ability  to  teach. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  records  of  their  individual  read- 
ings so  that  each  may  see  and  know  his  ouni  groivth.  Never  should  “book 
report’’  requirements  or  forms  get  in  the  way  of  a pupil’s  realization  of 
literary  values.  We  should  encourage  pupils  to  talk  about  what  they  have 
read;  let  them  write  about  what  they  have  read  if  they  wish.  When  we 
insist  on  long  written  book  reports  or  formal  oral  book  reports,  we  are 
often  encouraging  copying  and  lying  and  are  discouraging  reading  and 
thinking.  The  ultimate  evaluation  is  determined  by  the  behavior  of  the 
pupil  as  a result  of  his  experience  with  literature. 


SUMMARY 

1.  Through  literature  adolescents  may  (1)  build  an  understanding  of 
themselves  and  others;  (2)  become  sensitive  to  human  needs,  aspira- 
tions, feelings,  and  exjieriences;  (3)  acc[uire  a form  of  recreation  that 
can  be  used  during  a lifetime  of  health  or  illness;  (4)  build  a philos- 
ophy that  will  influence  everyday  behavior. 

2.  More  specific  practices  are  suggested  in  Chapter  III,  Scope  and  Se- 
quence. In  these  practices  the  sections  of  Chapter  II— A.  Listening  and 
Observing,  B.  Speaking,  C.  Writing,  D.  Reading,  and  E.  Literature 
—are  integrated  in  meaningful  learning  experiences  at  the  various 
grade  levels. 
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CIHAPTER  III 

SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 

True  teadiiiig  ilocs  not  give  knowledge,  Init  stinuilates  [nipils  to  gain  it. 

— Altraliain  Lincoln 

IXTRODUCIION 

After  a consideration  of  our  objectives  and  of  the  means  of  realizing  these 
objectives,  we  need  to  consider  what  would  be  best  to  teach  and  when  to  teach 
it.  On  this  problem  only  general  suggestions  can  be  made.  The  backgrounds 
and  language  needs  of  pupils  in  one  city  differ  from  those  in  another.  The 
pattern  of  language  development  differs  widely  even  among  the  members  of 
any  one  class.  There  can  be  no  definite,  universal  formula,  no  valid  answer 
that  will  meet  each  particular  situation.  Diagnosis  should  precede  planning 
and  teaching. 

Makiiig  choices,  taking  action,  and  evaluating  results  are  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a democracy.  Human  freedom  is  a means  for  self-development. 
Dernocracy  needs  and  requires  teachers  of  ambition,  initiative,  and  energy. 
It  encourages  differences.  You,  the  teacher,  can  best  choose  weien  to 
teach  WHAT  to  whom. 

Help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  may  be  found  in  broadening  the 
range  of  thinking,  rather  than  in  routine  procedures.  Improvement  in 
the  teaching  of  the  language  skills  should  be  based  upon  research  and 
reports  of  successful  practice.  Research  findings  and  reports  from  Penn- 
sylvania teachers  are  considered  in  this  bulletin.  These  emphasize  sev- 
eral general  principles.  A creative  synthesis  of  them  is  needed  to  develop 
the  scope  and  sequence  of  a vital  and  functional  curriculum  in  the  lan- 
I guage  skills. 

1.  Knowledge  is  taught  best  in  all  secondary  school  subjects  when  it 
is  focused  on  the  development  of  the  pupil  as  an  individual.  The  pupil’s 
concerns  and  efforts  toward  self-improvement,  his  aspirations  for  more 

j meaningful  living,  are  closely  related  to  his  instinctive  needs  for  survival 
and  for  status.  What  reading  does  for  John  and  Mary  is  the  measure  of 
what  John  and  Mary  do  with  reading. 

2.  Knoiidedge  and  culture  are  taught  best  through  use  and  practice  in 

\ personal  and  social  action.  ^VTat  kind  of  person  a youth  becomes  is  as 
I important  as  what  he  knows;  what  he  learns  is  conditioned  and  moti- 
vated by  the  kind  of  person  he  becomes.  Thus  good  teaching  is  related 
I to  the  over-all  purposes  of  American  education  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
how  pupils  learn. 
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3.  The  facts  of  usage,  punctuation,  capitalization,  composition,  and 
communication  are  taught  best  as  adolescents  need  the  fads.  These  facts 
will  be  most  readily  learned  when  through  actual  use  the  pupils  recognize 
their  need  for  improvement  in  communication  skills.  The  behaviors  of 
communication  (speaking,  listening,  writing,  and  reading)  are  taught 
best  as  they  are  needed  for  learning  and  living. 

4.  Suggestions  developed  in  this  bulletin  for  teaching  the  language 
skills  are  in  terms  of  desirable  personal  and  social  behaviors— thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting— and  how  these  behaviors  may  be  taught  and  realized 
through  practice  in  meaningful  use.  This  places  in  operation  a powerful 
factor  in  learning. 

5.  Minimum  essentials  in  spelling,  graminar,  punctuation,  and  com- 
position depend  upon  the  nature  and  needs  of  each  pupil.  Standards! 
should  be  set  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  learner.  The  goals  for 
developing  maximum  individual  power  in  self-expression  and  capacity 
for  appreciation  and  performance  are  individual  goals.  These  imply 
desirable  changes  in  individual  behavior  that  are  measured  both  by  tests 
and  by  techniques  of  observation  that  are  understood,  accepted,  and 
seen  as  relevant  by  both  the  teacher  and  the  learner.  Evaluation  should 
be  in  terms  of  individual  pupil  progress. 

6.  A good  learning  situation  has  sex>eral  lexwls.  Planning  should  per- 
mit the  learner  to: 

a.  Follow  his  own  goals  and  purposes 

b.  Re-orient  his  purposes 

c.  View  and  seek  new  horizons  which  are  essential  for  his  develop- 
ment 

7.  Topics  are  suggested  in  this  chapter  for  specified  grade  levels  or  for 
another  grade  to  xchich  the  topics  may  be  better  suited  in  a particular 
school.  No  order  of  topic  secpience  is  recommended  within  a particular 
year,  but  rather  the  use  of  a topic  is  recommended  at  a time  which  is  best 
suited  to  group  concerns  and  needs. 

8.  Time  and  space  prohibit  expanding  each  topic.  Neither  topics  nor 
expansions  are  exhaustive.  Several  are  develojied  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses. Suggestions  and  jneplanning  have  a definite  place,  but  the  real 
curriculum  develops  after  pujjils  come  to  the  classroom.  Your  jjupils 
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and  you  will  accept  or  reject,  omit  or  add,  as  your  interests,  needs,  j^rob- 
lems,  and  resources  dictate.  Many  suggestions  tor  enrichment  were  made 
in  Chapter  II. 

9.  Many  of  the  topics,  or  utiits  which  develop  from  them,  might  he 
initiated  and  then  carried  on  intermittently.  Example:  Tlie  poetry 
activity  described  in  Chapter  II  might  be  begun  in  October  ami  con- 
tinued throuohout  the  vear. 

O ^ 

10.  Cooperative  pupil-teacher  planning  is  in  the  American  tradition. 
Democracy  develops  people— not  by  making  decisions  lor  them,  but  by 
permitting  them  to  share  in  decisions  and  in  experiences  by  which  they 
can  learn  inductively.  Real  and  living  learning  experiences  depend  upon 
lar  more  than  mechanical  planning  and  operation.  Yet  sound  pre- 
planning and  guidance  are  needed  to  provide  valid  learning  activities 
that  are  directed  toward  worthy  goals.  These  shoidd  include  the  tormal 
and  remedial  work  for  which  teacher  and  pupil  evaluation  reveals  a need. 
The  following  are  suggested  as  desirable  steps  to  include  in  the  use  ol 
any  of  the  topics: 

a.  Develop,  with  the  group,  problems  about  which  pupils  wish  to 
learn  and  which  are  important  to  them. 

b.  Develop  cooperatively  what  may  be  done  to  find  answers  to  the 
questions  with  which  topics  or  problems  are  concerned. 

c.  With  the  help  of  pupils,  informed  members  of  the  community, 
other  faculty  members,  or  the  librarian,  find  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  available  materials.  Organize  individual  or  committee 
inductive  work  to  use  these  personal  or  material  resources. 

d.  Evaluate  constructively  and  cooperatively  at  intervals  during  the 
unit,  and  re-examine  the  worth  of  the  unit  in  terms  of  the  specific 
purposes  of  the  unit.  (See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation.”) 

e.  Do  formal  teaching,  drill,  or  remedial  work  for  the  class  or  for 
groups  or  for  individuals  where  evaluation  reveals  a need.  The 
techniques  of  such  teaching  are  familiar  to  all  English  teachers. 
They  are  found  in  all  treatises  on  effective  methods  of  teaching 
English.  Hence,  they  are  not  included  in  this  bulletin  on  cur- 
riculum improvement. 
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SECTION  A 
SEVENTH  GRADE 


Suggested  Topics: 

Our  SchooP— An  Orientation  Unit 
Our  Classmates 
Our  Community 
Our  Interests 

(Animals,  Airplanes,  Sports,  etc.) 

Legend  and  Lore 
Stories  in  Verse 

Up-to-the-Minute  News  from  Magazines,  Newspapers, 

Radio,  and  Television 
Real  and  Vicarious  Adventure 
Motion  Pictures  to  Enjoy 
Planning  Our  Reading  Ladders 

Learning  from  Motion  Pictures,  Radio,  Television,  Newspapers, 
Magazines,  Parents,  Friends,  Experience,  and  Experiments 

Suggested  Units: 


Unit 

I: 

Our  School 

Illustrative  Units  Developed  in  Pennsylvania  Schools 

Unit 

II: 

Something  Better  Than  the  Comics 

Unit 

III. 

Our  New  School 

Unit 

IV: 

What  Can  I Do  With  My  Leisure  Time? 

Unit  I 

OUR  SCHOOL 

An  Orientation  Unit 

Overview 

By  teacher  and  planning  with  pupils 

Objectives:  To  develop  skill  in  communication  through  becoming  ac- 

cjuainted  with  our  school  and  hnding  my  opportunities  in  it 

1.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  school  and  its  opportunities 

2.  To  understand  and  to  accept  my  responsibility  as  a school  citizen 

3.  To  become  increasingly  self-reliant  in  my  school  relations 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Have  a “buzz  session”  with  a classmate.  Learn  one  or  two  facts 
about  him 


1 An  orientation  unit  similar  to  the  orientation  unit  at  the  start  of  the  seventh  grade  in  the 
Social  Studici  Course  of  Study  (page  65)  invites  cooperative  activities  between  teachers  on  this  unit. 
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2.  Introduce  a classmate  to  the  teacher  and  to  other  members  ol  the 
group 

3.  Make  a plan  for  effective  study 

4.  Plan  cooperatively  what  should  be  learned  about  the  school 

5.  Make  a trip  around  the  school 

6.  Make  a plan  of  the  school  as  a result  of  observation  on  the  trip 

7.  Make  an  outline  of  a talk  which  might  be  given  to  a new  pupil 
or  visitor  to  accpiaint  the  person  with  the  school.  This  should 
actually  be  used  when  new  pupils  or  visitors  come  to  school 

8.  Learn  to  pronounce  and  to  spell  words  used— preferably  afler 
experience  involves  the  words 

9.  Make  a group  plan  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  school  pop- 
ulation. Decide  what  ought  to  be  known  about  the  school  staff 
as  related  to  the  pupils 

10.  Check  out  books  and  supplies  to  classmates 

11.  Form  committees  to  gather  information 

12.  Learn  social  amenities  and  skills  for: 

a.  Making  appointments  for  interviews 

b.  Introducing  oneself  and  associates 

c.  Holding  an  interview 

d.  Leavetaking 

e.  Taking  notes  during  an  interview 

f.  Promptness  in  keeping  interview  appointment 

g.  Courtesy  to  person  being  interviewed 

h.  Neatness  in  appearance 

13.  Make  an  oral  report  to  the  class  about  school  personnel  and  their 
relationships  with  pupils 

14.  Invite  to  class  school  staff  members  or  upjrer  classmen  to  discuss 
(1)  ownership  (2)  responsibility  for  property  (3)  relationships 

15.  Write  the  information  accjuired  from  interviews  and  class  visitors 
in  a form  suitable  for  a handbook  to  be  used  to  acquaint  new 
pupils  with  the  school 

16.  Write  a news  article  for  the  school  paper  acquainting  the  school 
with  new  personnel  and  regulations  within  the  school 

17.  Select  and  invite  into  class,  student  leaders  of  the  school  organiza- 
tions to  explain  purposes  of  the  student  activities  within  the  school 
and  seventh  graders’  relation  to  them.  Have  pupils  confer  with 
the  speakers  about  purpose  of  the  talk 

18.  Make  pictures,  maps,  and  diagrams  of  the  school.  Collect  or  take 
photographs.  Include  them  in  a handbook,  or  post  them  on  the 
room  bulletin  boards 

19.  Hold  class  discussions  to  determine  how  pupils  can  identify  them- 
selves with,  and  contribute  to,  school  organizations 
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20.  Investigate  regulations,  traditions,  and  customs  o£  the  school 

21.  Through  a panel  or  symposium  summarize  regulations  and  cus- 
toms 

22.  Hold  “town  meeting”  discussion,  to  consider  how^  seventh  graders 
might  contribute  to  school  life 

23.  Write  what  a seventh-grade  pupil  can  do  for  his  school 

24.  Make  plans  for  a town  meeting  for  a future  date  to  discuss  how 
members  of  the  class  are  fulfilling  responsibilities  of  school  citi- 
zenship 

Plan  agenda 
Publicize 

25.  Write  radio  scripts 

26.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Suggested  Materials 

1.  The  school  itself 

2.  Words  associated  with  the  school  or  used  in  this  unit,  such  as: 
cafeteria,  auditorium,  principal,  library,  teachers’  names,  Sep- 
tember, schedule,  pupils’  names 

3.  Names  and  duties  of  school  personnel 

4.  Textbook  information  on  note-taking,  letter-writing,  memo-writ- 
ing, writing  of  minutes,  invitations,  thank-you  notes,  and  outlining 

5.  Information  on  social  conduct  and  courtesy 

6.  School  publications,  forms,  regulations,  or  any  other  printed 
material  which  is  available 

7.  List  of  student  organizations  and  their  officers 

8.  Charts,  maps,  and  blueprints  of  the  school  and  the  neighborhood 

9.  Opaque  projectors,  slides,  and  pictures 

Evaluation  (See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation”) 

(The  evaluation  of  this  unit  will  be  largely  from  observation  and  in  terms 

of  grow'th  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  It  sbould  be  a cooperative  pupil- 

teacher  undertaking.) 

1.  Do  pupils  go  about  the  school  happily  and  with  confidence?  | 

2.  Do  pupils  know  locations  and  personnel?  ' 

3.  Do  pupils  respect  school  property? 

4.  Do  pupils  assume  responsibility  commensurate  with  their  ages  in  i 

day-to-day  specific  school  situations?  (Keep  lockers  clean,  get  to  i 

school  promptly,  etc.)  i 

5.  Do  pupils  use  the  library  for  obtaining  books  for  reading  and  for  j 
finding  needed  information? 
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6.  Do  pupils  use  accurately  in  writing  and  speaking  words  which 
have  been  experienced  in  this  unit? 

7.  Is  there  good  feeling  between  pupils  and  school  personnel? 

8.  Do  pupils  listen  and  share  willingly  with  others  information  and 
ideas? 

9.  Do  pupils  value  their  school  and  its  offerings  and  make  use  of 
them? 

10.  Does  each  pupil  feel  that  he  is  a part  of  the  school? 

11.  Has  each  pupil  developed  appropriate  skills  in  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening  through  his  participation  in  studying  this 
unit?  If  not,  what  formal  direct  teaching  is  needed? 

Illustrative  Units  Developed  in  Pennsylvania  Schools 

Unit  II 

SOMETHING  BETTER  THAN  THE  COMICS^ 

Orientation 

By  teacher  and  planning  with  pupils 
Facts  about  comics— 

1.  20,000,000  comics  are  bought  each  year 

2.  70  per  cent  are  bought  by  children 

3.  Many  readers  in  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School  are  not  beyond 
the  comics  stage  in  reading 

Objectives 

1.  Teacher 

a.  To  develop  reading  interests  beyond  the  comics 

b.  To  use  the  comics  as  a clue  to  individual  reading  interests 

c.  To  offer  better  reading  that  satisfies  these  same  interests 

d.  To  help  individuals  work  out  personal  reading  lists 

e.  To  analyze  in  round  table  discussion  the  humor  in  the  comics 

f.  To  make  a composite  list  of  books  entitled  “A  Good  Antidote 
for  the  Comics” 

2.  Pupils 

To  be  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


^ Theodore  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School,  Williamsport 
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Materials 

].  Reports  by  Child  Study  Association 

2.  Reports  by  Cincinnati  Committee  on  Evaluation  of  Comic  Books 

3.  Hunter  College  Study  ol  the  Comics 

4.  Book  Committee  of  the  Child  Study  Association 

5.  Comics  brought  by  pupils 

6.  Classic  Comics,  Gilbertson  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  St.-3,  826  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Activities 

1.  Arrange  a display  of  good  and  poor  comic  books 

2.  Panel  discussion  using  cpiestions  as  guides 

3.  Development  of  critical  thinking 

4.  Write  an  article  for  a local  paper  on  outcomes  of  this  unit  of  study 
,5.  Draw  a good  cartoon  strij:)  which  could  be  linoleum  blocked  for  the 

school  paper 

6.  Browse  in  the  library;  add  to  the  list  entitled  “A  Good  Antidote  for 
the  Comics” 

7.  Add  at  least  ten  new  words  to  your  vocabulary 

8.  Listen  to  the  discussion 

C uhnina ting  A ctivities 

1.  Issue  a composite  book  list 

2.  Conduct  a survey.  Which  do  you  prefer  and  why— books?  comics? 
movies?  or  radio? 

3.  Discussion  (a  jianel  of  five  selected  or  volunteer  pupils  from  the 
class  might  introduce  the  discussion) 

a.  Discuss  the  comics  from  the  viewpoint  of  readership. 

For  what  grade  placement  are  the  comics  intended? 

Are  the  comic  book  readers  far  below  the  standards  of  their  age- 
group  in  reading  ability?  In  judgment?  In  reasoning? 

1).  What  are  the  patterns  of  the  comic  book  stories? 

Drama  Crime 

Romance  Murder 

joys  Stealing 

Sorrows  Prejudice 

Hatreds 

c.  What  do  you  think  of  Munro  Leaf’s  “Sam  and  Superdroop”? 
How  does  this  book  expose  some  of  the  fantastic  comic  book 
patterns  to  the  young  reader? 

d.  What  subjects  make  up  most  of  the  comics? 

(1)  List  the  names  of  all  the  comic  books  frequently  read  by 
pupils  who  are  in  the  class  today. 
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e. 


h. 


k. 


1. 


n. 

o. 


(2)  How  would  you  rate  these  books— good,  fair,  or  poor?  Give 
reasons. 

What  type  of  characters  do  you  find  most  fre([uently  portrayed 
in  the  comics? 

What  is  the  usual  nattire  of  the  stories  in  the  comic  books? 
Who  dratvs  or  writes  the  comics? 

Wdiat  does  the  reading  of  the  comics  add  to  the  broadening  of 
your  experiences? 

How  do  you  account  for  the  comic  book  craze? 

What  is  the  content  classification  of  the  comics?  The  Child 
Study  Association  found  the  following: 


Biography 
Jungle  aclventtire 
Animal  cartoon 
Love  interest 
Retold  classics 


(1)  Adventure  (7) 

(2)  Fantastic  adventure  (8) 

(3)  4Var  (9) 

(4)  Crime  (10) 

(5)  Detective  stories  ill) 

(6)  Real  stories 

What  do  you  think,  could  be  parents'  objections  to  the  comics? 
The  Child  Study  Association  found: 

(1)  They  are  not  aesthetically  appealing. 

(2)  They  are  poorly  printed  and  detrimental  to  the  eyesight. 

(3)  They  lack  any  literary  quality. 

(4)  They  are  usually  full  of  violence. 

(5)  There  is  a tendency  to  undermine  American  folkways. 

(6)  Portrayal  of  criminal  acts  or  violations  of  moral  code. 

(7)  Over-realistic  portrayal  of  the  villain's  death. 

(8)  Picturing  of  the  grotesque,  fantastic,  unnatural  creatures 

(9)  Hinting  of  imminent  death. 

How  about  the  subject  matter  content? 

How  is  it  suitable  or  unsuitable  for  the  young  reader  who  is 
forming  impressions  of  his  environment? 
m.  Discuss  the  vocabulary  of  the  comics. 

Discuss  the  aesthetic  appeal  of  the  comics. 

Prove  that  the  people  whom  you  meet  on  the  comic  page  seem 
real  or  unreal. 

Prove  that  the  author  of  your  favorite  comic  strip  really  under- 
stands human  nature. 

Aren't  there  some  good  comics? 

a.  Unobjectionable  Comics  as  listed  by  Cincinnati  Committee 
on  Evaluation  are: 

(1)  Classics  Comics 

(2)  Action  Comics 

(3)  Archie  Comics 
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(4)  Funny  Animals 

(5)  Our  Gang 

(6)  Superman 

(7)  Walt  Disney’s  Comics  and  Stories 
b.  Probably  chosen,  because  of: 

(1)  Good  art  work 

(2)  Printing  and  color  acceptable 

(3)  Written  in  good  diction 

(4)  Over-all  pleasing  effect 

(5)  No  situations  contrary  to  good  morals 

(6)  Wholesome  characters 

r.  The  Child  Study  Association  also  emphasized  that  children  who 
read  comic  books  also  read  other  types  of  books  as  well  and 
that  the  reading  of  the  comic  is  just  a brief  phase  in  the  mental 
development  of  boys  and  girls.  What  do  you  think? 

s.  Why  should  the  average  boy  or  girl  be  dissuaded  from  making 
the  comics  his  chief  form  of  reading? 

t.  Why  would  an  unbalanced  diet  of  comic  books  be  dangerous? 

u.  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  reading  of  the  comics  a stepping  stone 
to  the  realms  of  good  literature— the  literature  that  is  the  neces- 
sary and  rightful  heritage  of  each  one  of  you?  How  can  this 
be  done?  What  suggestions  w’ould  you  offer? 

V.  All  right,  we  realize  what  is  wTong,  but  what  antidote  can  we 
offer?  How  about  taking  the  classification  offered  by  the  Child 
Study  Association  and  finding  books  which  offer  the  same 
content? 

Evaluation  of  the  unit  by  pupils 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Unit  III 

OUR  NEW  SCHOOL’ 

Introduction 

Looking  into  the  future  is  something  like  gazing  into  a crystal  ball. 
There  is  usually  a certain  amount  of  guessing.  This  is  how  we  felt  when 
we  began  to  think  about  a specific  title  for  our  project  under  the  theme 
of  “Bethlehem’s  Future.’’ 

Someone  said,  “What  about  our  new  school?  Wouldn’t  that  have 
something  to  do  with  Bethlehem’s  future?” 

“Wasn’t  there  an  election  recently,”  said  another,  “which  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  voting  on  a bond  for  a new  school?” 


1 Bethlehem  Public  Schools. 
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“Xhere  was  a good  deal  in  oiir  nc\\spaper  about  the  need  ol  inoie 
room  for  junior  high  school  ptipils  on  the  North  Side,  remarked 
another  pupil. 

“How  about  that  pamphlet  which  we  all  took  home  to  hel}i  explain 
this  need  more  clearly  to  our  parents?”  ventured  a fourth. 

So,  we  could  take  “Our  New  School”  as  our  project. 


Getting  Undencay 

How  did  schools  get  started?  W’hat  did  schools  in  early  class  look  like? 
W'ho  helped  to  make  our  schools  better?  W'hy  do  we  have  a junior  high 
school? 

\Ve  distributed  these  cpiestions  to  groups  that  had  already  elected  their 
chairmen,  and  the  search  for  material  began.  Discarded  newspapers 
suddenly  took  on  new  importance.  Encyclopedias  svere  in  demand. 
Information  cropped  up  in  the  most  unexpected  jtlaces  and  Irom  the 
most  unexpected  pupils. 

After  the  project  was  cctmpleted,  it  tvas  reported  on  orally.  In  this 
way  each  pupil  not  only  heard  the  entire  project,  but  also  sasv  his  con- 
tribution in  relation  to  the  svhole  project. 

A list  of  words  chosen  from  the  project  became  a study  for  spelling 
and  meaning. 

Overview:  Teacher  and  pupil  planning 

The  successful  outcome  of  an  important  community  issue  in  the 
November,  1949,  election  was  the  basis  for  the  choice  of  our  topic  in 
the  communication  arts  project  for  this  year,  “Bethlehem’s  Future.” 
The  citizens  of  Bethlehem  gave  their  generous  support  to  a $2,100,000 
bond  issue  for  the  erection  of  a much-needed  junior  high  school  in  the 
north  section  of  our  city.  This  issue  in  which  most  pupils  participated  in 
some  degree  was  still  a live  one  when  we  made  our  choice  “Our  New 
School.” 

Newspaper  material  and  other  literature  as  well  as  remarks  of  speakers 
were  soon  to  be  sources  for  our  project.  But  the  pupils  did  not  stop 
lere.  Other  ideas  began  appearing  and  additional  source  material  had 
to  be  found. 


Teaming  Activities 

1.  Our  first  step  was  to  ask  the  pupils  to  submit  questions  on  what 
they  would  like  to  know'  about  “Our  New'  School.”  There  w'as  to  be  no 
imit  to  the  number  of  questions  each  pupil  could  ask.  This  started 
the  search  for  material  in  order  to  find  the  answers. 


2.  Such  questions  arose  as: 
What  did  schools  look  like  in 


(a)  How'  did  schools  get  started?  (b) 
the  early  days?  (c)  Who  helped  to  make 
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our  schools  better?  (d)  What  is  the  purpose  of  a junior  high  school? 
To  find  the  answers  our  search  led  us  to  other  reference  material. 


3.  We  divided  into  small  groups  each  with  a responsible  leader  or 
chairman  who  heljied  the  group  in  whatever  way  it  needed.  After  the 
usual  reading  period,  writing  began.  On  completion  each  chairman 
turned  the  material  over  to  the  adviser.  After  some  editing  the  work 
was  now  ready  for  final  writing,  a task  turned  over  to  selected  pujiils. 


4.  Meanwhile  we  gave  a little  time  to  studying  the  parts  of  a book; 
we  decided  to  try  to  give  this  project  the  appearance  of  a book.  We 
included  a title  page,  dedication,  contents,  introduction,  conclusion,  and 
a bibliograirhy.  The  contents  of  the  book  as  it  was  finally  developed 


included  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Questions  and  \nswers 

3.  Tlie  Purpose  of  a Junior  Iligli  School 
t.  T he  Price  of  Our  [iinior  Higli  School 

A I’lan  of  the  New  School 
().  Schools  of  Yesterday 

7.  T he  P’ather  of  Our  Schools 

8.  Other  Pioneers  in  Education 
a.  Itrasmus 


1).  Coinenius 

c.  Pioneers  in  Rethlehein,  “T  he  Edu- 
cation City" 

d,  John  Dewey 

c.  Henry  Barnard 
f.  Emma  Willard 

9.  Schools  For  All 

10.  Conclusion 

11.  Bibliography 


5.  By  now  we  had  a fine  collection  of  jiictures  which  we  placed  in 
our  book  close  to  the  ideas  they  illustrated.  The  idea  for  the  cover  was 
ptipil  suggested  and  drawn. 


The  Reference  Materials 
Encyclopedias 

The  Book  of  Knowledge 
The  World  Book 

Books  and  Booklets 

0?tr  fnnior  High  ,Sc//oo/~Holbrook  and  Mcfircgor 
Junior  Activities  Book  /—Hatfield,  and  others 
When  School  Bells  Rinff—N\LX  Pitblication 

O 

Pamphlets 

Bethlehem  Public  Schools 

Personal  Growth  Leaflet,  No.  19— A/y  Pedagogic  Creed 
Bethlehem,  I’he  Education  City 

Newspajaers 

Bethlehem  (Robe  Times 
Inkling  (School  I^aper) 

Evaluation 

The  project  lot  the  past  two  years  has  tied  in  very  sticcessfully  with  a 
unit  “Looking  Up  and  Reporting  Information,”  which  has  been  limited 
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largely  to  individual  reports  from  encyclopedia  material.  ^Vhile  covering 
an  even  greater  variety  of  reference  material  than  previously,  the  project 
also  served  to  integrate  the  entire  class  because  all  contrihuted  to  one 
unit  of  study. 

Another  value  was  the  opportunity  afforded  to  write  a history  of  our 
schools,  a comparison  of  schools  of  the  past  and  today,  a short  history 
of  some  jjioneers  in  education,  with  mention  of  the  part  our  own  city 
has  played  in  pioneer  education. 

The  pupils  were  better  able  to  appreciate  the  broader  program  noiv 
available  in  junior  high  school  education  as  a result  of  enriched  cun  i- 
cuhxm  and  modern  school  facilities. 

Pictorial  material  further  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  project. 

Local  current  events  became  a part  of  the  classroom  activity. 

At  the  completion  of  the  written  project,  it  was  reported  on  orally, 
fn  this  way  the  class  heard  the  entire  project  and  each  pupil  was  again 
made  aw'are  of  the  j^art  his  contribution  had  made  in  relation  to  the  whole 
project. 

Pupil  Reports 

1.  Olr  New'  School— Hctny  Carl 

We  divided  into  groups.  'We  then  looked  up  and  re]iorted  information 
on  Our  New  School.  We  made  it  into  a regular  book  of  our  own. 
,\fter  we  divided  ourselves  into  groups  w'e  looked  up  information  in  the 
newspaper,  pictures,  and  also  out  of  school  books  such  as  “When  School 
Bells  Ring”  and  “Our  Junior  High  School.”  There  w’as  a chairman  for 
each  group.  About  a w'eek  later  w'e  reported  aloud  wdiat  w’e  had  done. 
We  then  made  our  reports  into  a book. 

We  w'ere  all  proud  of  the  book  because  w’e  all  had  a share  in  making 
it.  We  all  felt  like  authors  and  we  felt  like  adidts  because  of  the  grown- 
up way  in  wdrich  w'e  did  it. 

2.  Our  Project— £m cry  Haller 

Our  project  first  started  when  Mr.  McNamara  gave  us  booklets  on  the 
netv  school  which  was  to  take  Franklin’s  place.  Next  we  found  articles 
in  the  paper  about  the  new  school.  Then  we  started  our  own  project. 
First  we  had  questions.  Then  we  had  the  answers.  Then  we  picked 
topics.  We  then  divided  into  groups  and  each  group  had  its  own  topic. 
Then  we  had  some  pictures  on  our  project. 

After  we  divided  into  groups  w'e  each  took  a part  of  the  main  topic. 
After  everybody  had  finished  we  w'ent  over  our  project  from  the  be- 
iginning.  First  we  had  our  introduction.  Then  w’e  had  our  questions 
land  answ’ers.  Next  we  had  “The  Price  of  a Junior  High  School,”  “The 
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Purpose  of  a fimior  High  School,”  ‘‘Schools  of  Yesterday,”  “Our  Grand- 
father’s School.”  Other  topics  were  “The  Father  of  Our  Schools,” 
“Schools  for  All,”  “Pictures  of  All  Sorts,”  “Other  Pioneers  in  Education,” 
and  the  conclusion. 

I thought  it  was  a fine  project  and  wish  we  could  have  another  one 
sometime. 

3.  The  7th  Grade  Project— Peggy  Sarson 

I'he  reason  we  did  the  7th  grade  project  was  that  we  wanted  to  find 
out  why  Bethlehem  is  going  to  build  a new  junior  high  school.  Another 
reason  we  did  the  project  was  to  find  out  what  was  going  to  be  included 
in  the  new  junior  high  school.  Another  was  to  tell  how  crowded  the 
elementary  schools  were  and  that  these  pupils  would  soon  be  ready  to 
enter  the  new  junior  high  school.  We  were  divided  into  groups  and 
we  had  different  topics.  The  groups  wrote  questions  about  the  new 
junior  high  school.  Then  they  picked  out  the  most  important  ques- 
tions and  looked  for  the  answers  in  books  and  newspapers. 

First  of  all  we  were  divided  into  certain  groups.  Each  group  had  a 
different  topic  to  write  on.  Most  of  the  children  got  their  information 
from  some  of  our  books.  Other  information  came  from  newspaper,  radio, 
and  other  books.  Some  of  us  made  up  our  own  topics.  Then  after  all 
of  us  had  finished  writing  on  our  topic  we  told  the  class  what  we  had 
written. 

I think  it  was  a wonderful  thing  to  do  because  it  was  very  interesting 
to  look  up  information  in  books  and  report  what  we  had  found.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  find  out  why  we  need  a new  junior  high  school. 
I think  it  was  exciting  to  report  to  the  class  what  information  I had 
found  on  my  topic.  And  it  was  very  interesting  to  listen  to  what  the 
others  in  the  class  had  written  about  and  where  they  got  their  information. 

4.  Our  New  School— Noncy  Zakeski 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  divide  into  our  groups.  We  then  picked 
a chairman  for  each  group.  The  chairman  gave  us  our  parts  of  the 
project.  Some  groups  had  questions,  and  answers,  on  leaders  in  educa- 
tion and  other  things  concerning  the  new  school.  We  looked  in  news- 
papers, books,  and  pamphlets  for  sources  of  information.  When  we 
had  found  them,  we  wrote  them,  studied  them,  and  finally  read  them 
aloud  in  class. 

The  way  we  did  this  was,  in  class  each  day  the  teacher  gave  us  places 
or  corners  in  the  room  to  work  in  onr  groups.  While  we  were  in  groups 
we  looked  in  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  for  our  information. 
We  did  this  for  a week  or  two.  After  we  were  through,  we  showed  them 
to  the  teacher.  She  made  the  corrections.  When  she  was  through,  she 
picked  pupils  to  write  all  of  the  reports  over.  After  that,  everyone  read 
his  report  aloud  in  class. 
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I think  that  most  of  us  enjoyed  working  in  groups,  looking  in  books, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers  for  the  information  on  the  “New  School” 
Bethlehem  is  to  have  in  the  near  future.  I enjoyed  working  that  way 
better  than  alone  in  our  owm  seats.  I’m  sure  everyone  enjoyed  doing 
this  because  they  were  very  cooperative  when  the  teacher  asked  them  to 
do  anything.  This  was  our  first  grown-up  way  of  doing  anything. 


Unit  IV 

WHAT  CAN  I DO  WITH  MY  LEISURE  TIME?' 

Introduction 

In  the  seventh  grade  of  Nitschmann  Junior  High  School  in  Bethlehem, 
a plan  was  evolved  as  a part  of  the  language  arts  program  whereby 
students  could  learn  how  to  employ  their  leisure  time  in  worth-while 
activities.  The  purpose  of  this  plan  was  twofold:  namely,  to  fulfill 
requirements  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  English,  and  also  to 
find  just  what  suggestions  teen-agers  might  have  to  help  prevent  some 
of  the  problems,  frustrations,  and  punishments  they  suffer  today. 
Bluntly  speaking,  the  plan  was  to  have  these  boys  and  girls  discover 
how  much  leisure  time  they  have  per  day  and  how  this  time  can  be  used 
wisely  and  profitably  by  them  as  a prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Learning  Activities 

The  following  plan  of  work  was  developed  in  the  English  class  periods 
and  the  writing  and  illustrations  all  followed  with  each  student  using 
his  own  initiative  in  regard  to  illustrations  and  the  phase  of  the  plan 
he  wished  to  emphasize: 

1.  How  many  hours  of  leisure  time  do  I have  a day? 

To  discover  this  we  added  all  the  hours  we  spend  in  school,  in 
the  preparation  of  homework,  in  practicing  any  musical  instrument 
or  in  working  upon  any  other  kinds  of  lessons;  the  actual  time 
consumed  in  eating  and  sleeping,  and  in  our  transportation  to  and 
from  school,  plus  chores  we  have  to  perform  at  home  or  any  jobs 
we  may  have,  such  as  paper  routes  or  attending  instructions  at 
church.  This  sum  total  we  subtracted  from  twenty-four  hours  and 
the  remaining  hours  were  our  leisure  time. 

2.  Why  do  1 leant  to  know  what  to  do  with  my  free  time? 

a.  I want  to  know  so  that  I may  become  a good  citizen  of  my 
community. 


^ Nitschmann  Junior  High  School,  Bethlehem. 
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b.  J want  to  realize  the  satislaction  oL  wise  use  ol  leisure  time 
pleasures. 

3.  What  makes  one  a good  citizen? 

a.  Being  lielplul,  obedient,  and  cooperative  in  our  homes  and  at 
school 

b.  Living  a healthy  and  happy  lile 

c.  Making  religion  a part  ol  our  lives 

d.  Being  charitaltle  and  understanding 

e.  Being  loyal  to  our  government  and  to  our  country's  Hag 

4.  What  can  I do  to  become  this  s.ood  citizen? 

O 

a.  Develop  hobbies  that  I like. 

b.  Take  responsibility  regarding  personal  cleanliness. 

c.  Have  respect  lor  property  in  my  home,  in  my  school,  at  church, 
on  the  street,  and  in  public  places. 

d.  Practice  “Salety  First”  at  home,  or  wherever  I am. 

e.  Read  and  enjoy  reading. 

1.  Take  part  in  recreational  programs  or  be  a spectator  at  sports 
events. 

g.  Start  a garden,  il  possible. 

h.  Be  lielplul  in  caring  lor  my  pets. 

i.  Learn  to  play  some  musical  instrtunent. 

j.  Learn  the  value  ol  money  and  the  lesson  ol  thrilt  in  earning 
money  and  saving  it: 

(1)  Baby  sitting 

(2)  Paper  routes 

(3)  Knitting  articles  lor  sale 

(4)  Collecting  papers  to  sell 

k.  Become  a member  ol  some  worth-while  did). 

Girls  Scouts 
Boy  Scouts 

l.  For  girls:  Learn  to  sew,  knit,  or  embroider,  either  lor  ]iastime 
or  to  make  articles  to  wear  or  lor  use  in  the  home. 

m.  For  boys:  Learn  to  make  articles  ol  leather,  metal,  or  clay  to 
be  used  at  home  as  well  as  to  provide  a pastime. 

n.  Become  a member  ol  some  church  organization. 

o.  Contribute  to  the  various  charitable  drives  in  our  community— 
Red  Cross,  Anti-Tuberculosis  Drive,  March  ol  Dimes,  et  cetera. 

5.  What  do  ice  loant  the  outcome  of  onr  pkms  for  rising  our  leisure 
time  to  be? 

a.  To  make  lile  better  lor  teen-agers 

b.  To  make  teen-agers  take  part  in  activities  lor  their  good  and 
lor  the  good  ol  the  community 
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c.  To  have  teen-agers  understand  and  appreciate  stiggcstions  otlered 
Ity  adults  along  the  lines  ot  the  listetl  activities 

d.  To  have  juveniles  themselves  help  work  toward  the  solution  ol 
the  juvenile  delinc|uency  problem  today 

Plan  of  ]Vork 

1.  Study  the  meaning  ol  the  project. 

2.  Select  several  phases  ol  these  ideas  that  you  would  like  to  work 
on  in  writing  and  illustration. 

3.  Start  reading  on  the  many  ideas  oflered  here.  Use  the  card  catalog 
in  the  library.  Consult  the  librarian. 

4.  Start  making  your  own  illustrations  as  well  as  collecting  pictures 
lor  your  ideas. 

5.  Write  briefly  but  clearly  on  the  several  phases  ol  the  project  that 
you  select.  Do  not  trv  to  write  on  too  many  ideas  but  write  mean- 
inglully  on  a lew. 

Evaluation  of  the  Project 

Approximately  lour  solid  tveeks  were  used  to  complete  the  project. 

No  student  wrote  on  less  than  three  phases  ol  the  work. 

1.  Reasons  and  needs  lor  writing  well  arose,  and  therelore  interest 
was  continued  and  a desire  to  be  exact  in  writing  was  evident. 

2.  Reading  was  extended  into  many  areas,  and  books  and  authors  were 
discovered  and  enjoyetl  that  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
explored. 

3.  Oral  communication  also  imjnoved  as  students  really  had  some- 
thing to  talk  abotit  which  interested  them— their  own  problems. 

4.  Organization  ol  contents  was  studied  as  each  student  needed  this 
iniormation  to  make  np  his  own  booklet. 

5.  ^Vdiat  makes  a book  attractive  was  discovered,  and  so  good  design 
and  illustration  as  well  as  good  lormat  and  use  ol  color  were 
required. 

6.  Relerence  books,  pattern  books  lor  styles,  and  knitting  and  crochet- 
ing patterns  were  usetl.  Many  clippings  Irom  the  newspajier  on 
these  subjects  filled  the  bulletin  board. 

7.  Articles  Irom  the  newspaper  on  local  juvenile  delinquents  appear- 
ing on  the  bulletin  boards  gave  proof'  that  the  whole  purpose  ol 
the  project  was  at  ivork. 

8.  Ol  their  own  accord,  students  are  no^v  collecting  pictures  ol  spring 
flowers  and  magazines  on  gardening  which  we  hope  will  encourage 
them  to  plan  their  own  gardens. 

9.  Many  new  words  were  added  to  the  vocabularies  ol  pupils. 
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SECTION  B 
EIGHTH  GRADE 

Suggested  Topics; 

Ways  of  Making  a Living 
Covering  the  Newstand 
Group  Life  in  and  Out  of  School 
Travel  Through  Books 

People  to  Know— My  Parents,  the  Storekeeper,  Book  Characters, 
Famous  people 
Enjoying  Poetry 
Making  Friends  With  Authors 
Book  Characters  Are  Like  Us 
What  We  Do  for  Fun 
Stories  to  Tell  and  Read 

Suggested  Units: 

Unit  I:  Ways  of  Making  a Living 

Illustrative  Unit  Developed  in  a Pennsylvania  School 

Unit  II:  What  Is  Behind  the  News? 

Unit  I 

WAYS  OF  MAKING  A LIVING 

AN  ORIENTATION  UNIT 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  With  Pupils 
Objective:  Becoming  Aware  of  a Variety  of  Vocations 

This  unit  is  intended  to  help  the  pupil  become  aware  of  the  variety 
of  ways  of  making  a living  and  sources  of  information  available  to  him. 
It  should  not  only  stimulate  pupils  to  think  about  the  suitability  of 
particular  vocations,  but  also  encourage  them  to  withhold  definite  de- 
cisions. Each  year  some  study  on  vocations  should  be  included  in  the 
jrrogram  from  a different  point  of  view  and  with  a different  emphasis. 

This  unit  should  cause  pupils 

1.  To  become  conscious  of  the  variety  of  vocations 

2.  To  develop  some  skill  in  finding,  using,  and  evaluating  the  many 
sources  of  information 

.8.  To  plan,  organize,  and  carry  through  a long-time  assignment 
4.  Other  objectives  stiggested  by  pupils 
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Suggested  Activities  Which  Might  Be  Included  in  Cooperative  Groiip 
Planning 

1.  Plan  over  all  purposes  and  activities  of  the  study 

2.  Compile  list  of  vocations  already  known  to  pupils 

3.  See  motion  picture  on  selecting  an  occupation 

4.  Review  social  amenities  necessary  for  elfective  interviewing 

5.  Plan  a survey  of  neighborhoods  in  the  community  to  learn  how 
people  make  a living.  Divide  community  into  zones  and  apportion 
responsibilities  for  acquiring  information 

6.  Decide  cooperatively  what  individuals  should  learn  from  inter- 
views—reasons  for  selecting  vocation,  distance  traveled  to  engage 
in  work,  description  of  work,  etc.  Avoid  personal  questions  such 
as  length  of  time  person  pursued  occupation,  salary,  etc. 

7.  Conduct  the  survey  through  interviews 

8.  Keep  record  of  interviews  and  facts  learned 

9.  Report  to  class,  in  teams  or  individually,  on  acquired  information 

10.  Interpret  findings  of  the  group  survey  by  use  of  graph  or  other 
means 

11.  Have  class  discussions 

12.  Select  three  vocations  of  interest,  and  make  a general  survey  of 
each,  preparatory  to  selecting  one  for  intensive  study 

13.  Choose  one  vocation  which  has  an  appeal  as  a vocation  for  life 

14.  Plan  cooperatively  what  should  be  learned  about  the  selected 
vocation.  This  might  include  such  topics  as: 

a.  Description  of  jobs  performed 

b.  Training  needed 

c.  Personal  qualifications  needed 

d.  Opportunities  for  service 

e.  Range  of  salaries 

f.  Opportunities  during  changing  economic  conditions,  etc. 

g.  Seasonal  work 

h.  Possibilities  for  advancement 

i.  Conditions  of  work 

j.  Throughout,  emphasize  method  of  learning  and  use  of  available 
sources  of  information  on  vocations.  (Emphasis  on  method  of 
learning  and  use  of  materials  should  be  continuous  through- 
out high  school.) 

15.  Make  individual  plan  for  research.  Check  progress  with  teacher 
at  frequent  intervals 

16.  Read  books  and  pamphlets  for  information 

17.  Read  fiction  or  biography  concerning  vocations 

18.  Learn  to  use  correctly,  in  writing  and  speaking,  words  related  to 
vocations 
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19.  Interview  people  who  are  successful  in  your  chosen  occupation 

20.  Write  to  well-known  people  in  the  hckl 

a.  Ask  specific  cpiestions 

b.  Have  no  duplications 

c.  White  to  people  from  whom  an  answer  is  assured 

21.  Make  record  of  pei  tinent  information  in  an  ordca  ly,  clear  manner 
(3"  X 5"  cards) 

22.  Organize  and  share  findings  orally  with  classmates  in  a clear, 
interesting  manner 

23.  Organize  your  findings  in  booklet  or  pamphlet  form,  liuludc 
illustrations 

24.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 
Suggested  Materials 

1 . Words  used  in  relation  to  the  study  on  vocations;  vocation,  secre- 
tary, stenographic  work,  catering,  veterinarian,  pamphlet,  etc. 

2.  People  in  the  community  who  have  been  successful  in  vocations 

3.  Telephone  Directory  (classified  section) 

4.  Dictionary 

5.  English  text— for  information  on  notetaking,  outlining,  keeping 
records,  use  of  files,  catalogs,  etc. 

6.  Sources  of  films  for  school  use: 

“Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films’’— Educational  Progress  Service,  Randolph. 
Wisconsin 

.\MNF[— American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
79th  St.  and  Central  Park  West 
New  York  24 

Assn.  Film— .Association  Films  (YMC.A  Motion  Picture  Bureau) 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17 

206  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  3.  Illinois 

351  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco  2.  Cal. 

3012  Maple  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Brandon  Films  Inc. 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  19 

c/o  Film  Center  Inc.,  64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  1,  III. 

EBF— Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

1150  Wilmette  .\ve.,  Wilmette,  III. 

Rental  Libraries: 

30  Huntington  ,\ve.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

450  W.  56th  St.,  New  York  19 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  15  AV.  51st  Street,  New  York  19 
Nearest  distributing  centers: 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  20 
Broad  8;  Chestnui  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

Afodern  Talking  Picture  Service,  Inc.,  9 Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 
(.Apply  to  nearest  held  library— Philadelphia) 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Audio  Visual  Aids  Library,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Stale  College,  Pa. 

Film  Library,  Bucknell  Lbiiversity,  I.ewisburg.  Pa. 

State  Teachers  Colleges  Film  Libraries 

7.  Magazines: 

Occupational  Trends,  Heilman  Publisliing  Cio..  Boston,  M.iss. 

Occupations,  National  Vocational  Guidance  Assoc.,  AVasbington,  1).  C.. 

8.  .Sources  ol  Inlormation,  Books,  Pamphlets,  etc.: 

.\miss,  John  M.,  and  Sherman.  Esther,  New  Careers  in  Industrx.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1946 

Baker,  Rachel.  The  First  Woman  Doctor;  the  stor\  of  Elizabeth  Blackwell. 
New  York,  J.  Messner,  Inc.,  1944 

Betz,  Betty,  TIte  Betty  Betz  Career  Book— the  teen  age  guide  to  a successfid 
future.  New  York,  Grosset  and  Dunlap.  1949 

Brewer,  John  M.,  and  Landy,  Edward,  Occupations  Today.  Boston,  Ginn  and 
Company,  1949 

Brooke,  Esther  E.,  Guide  to  Career  Success.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1947 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  4V'ashington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Department  ot 
Labor,  1949 

Eloherty,  John,  White  Terror:  Adventures  with  the  Ice  Patrol.  New  Y'ork, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1947 

Forrester,  Gertrude,  Occupations,  a Selected  List  of  Pamphlets.  New  York, 
H.  YVilson  Company,  1946 

Graham,  Shirlev,  and  Lipscomb,  G.  D.,  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver.  New 
York,  J.  Messner,  Inc.,  1944 

Institute  for  Research,  Devoted  to  V'ocational  Research,  537  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  5.  Illinois 

Klinefelter.  Lee  Miller,  Electrical  Occupations.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company,  1937 

Malvern,  Gladys,  Curtain  Going  Up  Ithe  story  of  Katharine  Cornell).  New 
Y’ork,  J.  Messner,  Inc.,  1943 

Maule,  Erances,  The  Road  to  Anywhere.  New  York,  Funk  and  4\'agnalls 
Company,  1938 

Nolan,  Jeanette  Covert,  The  Story  of  Clara  Barton  of  the  Red  Cro.ss.  New 
Y'ork,  J.  Messner,  Inc.,  1941 

Rechnitzer,  F.  E.,  IFar  Correspondent;  the  story  of  Quentin  Reynolds.  New 
York,  J.  Messner.  Inc.,  1943 

Robinson,  Jackie,  My  Life  Story 

Schulz,  Cecelia,  Your  Career  in  Xursing.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Companv, 
Inc.,  1941 

SRA  Life  Adjustment  Units.  Science  Research  .Yssociation,  Inc.,  228  S.  YVabash 
.Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

Stule,  Evelyn  M.,  How  to  be  a Forest  Ranger 

United  States  Government  Publications,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Lh  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  YVashington  25,  D.  C. 

Vocational  Guidance  Manuals,  Inc.,  45  YVk  45th  St.,  New  Y'ork  19,  N.  Y. 

9.  Scrapbooks  ;ind  Reprints  published  by  magazines: 

Glamour’s  Job  Scrap  Book,  Glamour,  New  Y'ork 

Jobs  and  Future,  Mademoiselle,  New  Y’ork 


, 
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10.  Books  on  Courtesy: 

Bet/,  Betty,  Your  Manners  are  Sltoieing,  Cirosset  ami  l)imla|),  1946 
Beery,  Mary,  Manners  Made  Easv,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1949 

Evaluation:  (See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation”) 

1.  Does  the  pupil  show  an  accpiaintance  with  a variety  of  vocations? 

2.  Has  the  pupil  selected  a vocation  to  study  which  is  somewhat 
within  his  scope  of  attainment? 

3.  Can  the  pupil  find  and  use  available  sources  of  materials  to  meet 
his  needs? 

4.  Has  the  pupil  shown  growth  in  selecting  pertinent  facts  from 
reading  and  interviewing? 

5.  Does  the  pupil  converse  easily  with  fellow  pupils  and  adults? 

6.  Has  the  pupil  undertaken  each  part  of  the  assignment  with  under- 
standing? 

7.  Has  he  gone  about  his  work  intelligently? 

8.  Has  he  completed  his  work  promptly? 

9.  Does  the  pupil  show  growth  in  organizing  his  ideas  and  informa- 
tion and  presenting  them  to  his  fellow  pupils? 

10.  What  new  words  have  been  added  to  pupil  vocabularies? 

11.  What  need  for  direct  teaching  and  drill  is  revealed? 


Unit  II 

WHAT  IS  BEHIND  THE  NEWS' 

Orientation  by  teacher  and  planning  with  pupils 
The  newspaper  as: 

1.  A dispenser  of  news 

2.  A means  of  forming  pid^lic  opinion 

3.  A big  business 

Objectives,  developed  by  teacher  and  pupils  together 

1.  Pupil  concerns 

a.  To  find  out  how  a newspaper  is  made 

b.  To  find  out  who  says  what  shall  go  into  it,  and  why 

2.  Pupil  goals 

a.  Information  to  satisfy  curiosity  and  build  fund  of  general 
information 

b.  Improvement  of  reading  habits  and  skills 


1 Gillespie  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
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arning  Activities  (developed  by  cooijerative  planning) 

1.  Visiting 

a.  Inquirer  plant 

b.  Bulletin  plant 

c.  Tribune  p\^nt 

d.  AVCAU  Newsroom 

e.  Periodical  room.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Logan  Scpiare 

2.  Films 

1.  Journalism 

2.  Spot  News 

3.  News  Front 

3.  Radio 

News  Commentators  (compare  with  written  accounts  in  daily 
papers) 

4.  Collecting,  labeling,  displaying 

Philadelphia  dailies,  weeklies,  neighborhood  news  sheets,  house 
organs,  school  papers,  etc.,  foreign  language  papers,  out-of-town 
papers 

5.  Making  and  studying  maps,  graphs,  and  charts 

6.  Reading  and  comparing  same  news  stories  and  editorial  subjects 
in  several  papers 

7.  Interviewing 

A news  correspondent 
A linotype  operator 
A guide  (Inquirer) 

8.  Making  an  inventory  at  beginning  and  end  of  unit  on  personal 
newspaper-reading  habits 

9.  Spelling  and  vocabulary.  What  new  words  have  been  learned? 

10.  Investigating  the  purpose  and  cost  of  advertising.  Comparing 
quality  of  advertising  and  space  allotted  to  it  in  various  papers. 
Comparing  revenue  from  advertising  with  that  from  subscriptions 

11.  Understanding  what  the  Press  Associations  and  News  Syndicates 
are,  and  their  significance  to  newspaper  readers 

12.  Composing  a newspaper  page  entirely  of  headlines.  Seeing  the 
limitations  of  the  headline 

13.  Oral  and  written  report 

14.  Reading 

15.  Writing  letters 

a.  Of  inquiry 

b.  Of  thanks 

c.  To  friends  and  relatives  asking  for  out-of-town  papers. 
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Cuhnuiolnig  Aciwity 

].  Quiz  (inlonnational)  — oral 

2.  Matching  vocabulary  test— written 

3.  “Reading  Habits’’  inventory  record  completeil 

Bibliography 

Burt,  O.  W.,  Peter’s  Story  Goes  to  Press.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & Companv,  Iiu.,  1943 
Dale,  Edgar,  How  to  Read  a Newspaper.  Cliitago,  Scott,  Foresnian  and  Company,  1911 
Hubbard,  E.,  One  Day.  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Roycrofters,  1917 
Reliher,  y\.  V.,  Nezvs  IVorkers.  Netv  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1939 
Eangdon,  \V.  C.,  Everyday  Things  in  American  Life.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons 

I.ee,  A.  M.,  llte  Daily  Newspaper  in  America.  New  York,  T'he  Macmillan  Compain, 
1937 

I rain,  A.  R.,  The  Story  of  Everyday  Things.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1941 


SECTION  C 
NINTH  GRADE 

Suggested  Topics:^ 

My  Pennsylvania  Heritage 

Growing  Up  in  Pennsylvania 

How  Do  We  Make  a Living  in  Pennsylvania? 

Pennsylvania  Press  and  Radio 
Our  Town  as  a Part  ol  Pennsylvania 
Life  in  the  Keystone  State 
Pennsylvania  customs  and  culture 

Vocational  and  Educational  Opportunities  in  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Personalities 
Pennsylvania  Folklore 
Enjoying  Pennsylvania 

Suggested  Units: 

Unh'  I:  How  Do  We  Make  a Living  in  Pennsylvania?' 

Illustrative  Units  Developed  in  Pennsylvan'a  Schools 
Unit  11:  Intelligent  Use  ol  Mass  Communication 

LInit  HI:  Selling  Myself 

Unit  1 

HOW  DO  WE  MAKE  A LIVING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content  which  may  be  covered  in  overview 
1,  y\griculture  and  farm  life 

a.  Many  types  of  farming 

b.  Better  ways  of  living  and  working  on  the  farm 

1 The  inclusion  of  similar  units  in  the  ninth  grade  courses  of  study  in  geography  and  in  the 
social  studies  invites  cooperation  between  subject  teachers. 
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2.  Pennsylvania  as  a leading  industrial  State 

a.  I'he  raw  materials  lor  industry 

b.  Production  ol  a variety  ol  goods 

c.  Mannlacturing  centers  ol  our  State 

S.  Service  occupations  which  improve  onr  living 

a.  Transportation  and  communication 
h.  Commerce  and  trade 

c.  Prolessional  and  service  occupations  and  opportunities 

Objectives  Developed  by  Pupils  and  Teacher 

1.  To  understand  the  job  and  service  opportunities  that  are  atlorded 
young  people  by  Pennsylvania’s  diversified  economy 

2.  To  encourage  pupils  to  develop  a life-career  motive 

3.  To  enable  pupils  to  analyze  their  own  abilities 

4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  economic  system  that  makes 
Pennsylvania’s  production  possible 

5.  To  understand  the  dignity  of  all  types  of  work  and  the  coopera- 
tive nature  of  all  human  effort 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pnpil-teachcr  planning 

Actixnties  (Indnndual,  committee,  and  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  Graph  making  and  chart  making 

Have  students  construct  bar  graphs  showing: 

a.  Production  of  iron  and  steel  in  Pennsylvania,  jiast  and 
present 

b.  Coal  production  in  Pennsylvania 

c.  Manufacturing  in  Pennsylvania;  rank  of  leading  industries: 
growth  of  manufacturing  over  a period  of  years 

d.  Pennsylvania’s  production  of  oil  and  other  mineral  and 

1 metal  resources 

I e.  Population  growth  in  Pennsylvania.  Compare  with  another 

li  state 

I 2.  Reports  on  trips 

I Have  students  who  have  traveled  in  Pennsylvania  report  on 

I where  they  went,  how  long  it  took,  what  they  saw,  etc. 

I 3.  Outside  speakers 

I Arrange  for  talks  and  interviews  by  men  and  women  of  various 

I occupations.  Class  committees  may  be  organized  for  this  purpose. 
I 4.  Have  committee  reports  on  different  types  of  occupations:  clerical, 
I mechanical,  agricultural,  professional,  etc. 

I ,5.  Committee  reports  on  individual  attitudes  needed  lor  various  types 
of  occupations,  the  meaning  of  an  intelligence  cpiotient,  the  neces- 
sity for  interest  and  hard  work,  etc. 
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6.  Talk  to  class  by  school  counselor  or  principal 

7.  Preparation  of  a career  book  by  each  student 

8.  Talk  to  class  by  an  employment  manager  on  personal  qualities 
needed  for  success  in  any  occupation 

9.  Visits  to  observe  ami  interview  workers  on  the  joh  in  different 
industries  (preliminary  planning  and  arrangement) 

10.  Other  activities  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  11,  pages  78,  79. 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation.” 


Unit  II 

INTELLIGENT  USE  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATION' 

Overvieic  by  Teacher  ajicl  Planning  ivith  Pupils 

Objectives  derived  by  Pupil-teacher  Planning 

1.  To  become  acquainted  with  available  mass  communication— the 
radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
pamphlets 

2.  To  develop,  as  consumers  of  mass  communication,  growth  in 
critical  listening  and  observing 

3.  To  become  increasingly  aware  of  propaganda  in  mass  communica- 
tion and  to  develop  techniques  to  analyze  it 

4.  Other  objectives  suggested  by  pupils 

Suggested  Activities  based  upon  a cooperatively  developed  work  plan 

1.  Administer  a pupil  questionnaire  to  determine  how  the  radio  and 
magazines  have  influenced  pupil  purchases  at  some  time,  e.g., 
“Wheaties,”  soaps,  “Hopalong  Cassidy”  outfits,  “Toni”  home 
permanents. 

2.  Take  a “Gallup  poll”  of  current  interest  in  (1)  radio  programs,  | 
(2)  television  programs,  (3)  movies,  (4)  newspapers,  (5)  maga-  j 
zines;  and  of  (1)  movies  recently  attended,  (2)  sections  of  the  j 
newspaper  and  magazines  regularly  or  occasionally  read.  See 
“Reading  List,”  Chapter  IV. 

3.  Have  discussions  on  the  various  media  and  uses  of  mass  commu-  '< 
nication,  e.g.,  radio,  television,  movies,  newspapers,  magazines.  j 

4.  Listen  to  particular  programs  on  the  radio— newscasts,  news  com- 
mentators, radio  discussions  such  as  “Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,” 
and  see  motion  pictures  and  telecasts. 


1 Northwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading. 
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5.  Develop  criteria  for  judging  these  popular  media  of  communi- 
cation. 

6.  In  small  groups  plan  listening  program  for  a week.  Set  iijr  critical 
standards  for  judging  the  programs. 

7.  Present  to  entire  class  the  committee  reactions  to  a week  of  planned 
listening. 

8.  Read  critics’  reactions  to  radio  programs  and  motion  pictures  and 
compare  these  with  one’s  own  analysis. 

9.  Read  motion  picture  and  radio  j^rogram  reviews  in  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

10.  Write  a critical  review  of  a radio  or  a television  program  or  of 
a motion  picture. 

11.  Make  a glossary  of  unfamiliar  but  useful  technical  terms  used  in 
the  motion  picture  or  radio  fields  which  will  enable  the  pupil 
to  express  himself  intelligently  about  these  media,  e.g.,  montage, 
close-up,  sequel,  fade-out. 

12.  Discuss  presentation  of  news  and  opinions  as  expressed  by  radio 
commentators,  editors,  and  columnists. 

13.  Discuss  difference  between  news  and  editorial  material. 

Write  an  editorial  for  the  school  paper  or  a letter  to  the  local  paper. 

14.  Plan  a schedule  of  reading  and  listening  for  the  school  which 
would  keep  a pupil  well  informed  on  current  happenings.  Publi- 
cize this. 

1.5.  Plan  a radio  schedule  for  your  family  for  one  week  which  would 
be  interesting  as  well  as  informative. 

16.  Have  identification  quiz  on  radio  and  newspaper  personalities. 

17.  Make  cartoons  to  get  ideas  across  to  classmates. 

18.  Collect  cartoons  dealing  with  current  problems. 

19.  Write  and  produce  radio  skits  and  have  the  group  write  reviews 
of  them. 

20.  Write  a plot  for  a movie  “short”  which  conveys  an  idea,  theme, 
or  topic  of  interest. 

21.  Hold  a town  meeting,  forum  or  panel  on  a topic  of  interest  to 
group. 

2.  Write  letters  to  radio  stations  requesting  information  on  scripts. 

3.  Write  fan  letters,  or  letters  commending  particularly  good 
programs. 

24.  Interview  local  theater  managers  to  learn  means  of  selecting 
motion  pictures. 

25.  Visit  a local  broadcasting  station  to  see  a broadcast  and  learn 
general  organization  of  the  studio. 
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26.  Take  a trip  to  local  paper  to  learn  how  news  is  gathered  and 
published. 

Suggested  Materials 

Edtication  and  Radio  Script  Exchange  Catalog,  Eederal  Radio  Educa- 
tion Committee,  U.  S.  Office  ot  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Magazines  such  as:  Time,  Nexcsiveek,  Photography,  Life,  New  York 

Times  Magazine 

Make  Youth  Discussion  Conscious,  The  Junior  Town  Meeting  League, 
400  South  Eront  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

English  Texts 

Motion  Pictures 

Newspapers:  Local  and  metropolitan  papers,  especially  editorial,  radio 
ancl  entertainment  sections 

Documentary  films,  such  as  The  March  of  Time,  Why  JVe  Fight 

Recording  of  broadcasts 

Tests  on  information  concerning  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  magazines 

Ptddications  from  radio  and  television  broadcasting  stations. 

Evaluation: 

1.  To  what  extent  have  the  pupils  come  to  realize  that  these  various 
media  of  mass  communication  can  in  a very  entertaining  style 
keep  them  informed  on  current  problems  and  influence  their  think- 
ing on  contemporary  affairs? 

2.  Have  pupils  shown  growth  in  tlisci  imination  in  their  use  and 
selection  of  radio,  television,  motion  picture,  and  reading  materials? 

3.  Elave  pupils  developed  some  basic  techniques  to  detect  anil  to 
analyze  propaganda  and  to  differentiate  between  straight  anti 
crooked  thinking? 

4.  Are  pupils  discussing  current  movies,  telecasts,  radio  programs, 
news  articles,  and  magazine  stories? 

5.  Do  ptqrils  cite  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  new-sj^apers,  and 
magazines  as  sources  of  knowledge? 

6.  Do  pupils  reflect  in  attitude  and  behavior  their  acijuaintance  with 
intelligent  analyses  of  human  relations? 

7.  Can  ptipils  ascertain  the  policy  of  a newspaper,  magazine,  broad- 
casting corjmration,  or  motion  picture  producer  and  cite  evidence? 

8.  Which  sections  of  the  newspaper  other  than  the  comics  are  the 
pupils  reading?  Can  pupils  determine  policy  of  cartoonists  through 
an  analysis  ol  their  thawings?  Can  pupils  evaluate  the  comic  strips 
they  read  in  terms  of  what  each  strip  does  for  the  reader? 
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Unit  III 

SELLING  MYSELF^ 

Overvieiv— Teacher  and  Pupil  Planning 

In  completing  our  work  in  Ninth  Grade  and  in  preparation  lor  our 
Unit  in  Selling  in  Tenth  Grade,  we  planned  to  sell  our  services. 

Our  previous  work  gave  us  an  idea  of  our  own  character  traits,  since 
we  had  checked  a character  traits  chart  for  a period  of  weeks  and  tried 
to  improve  ourselves. 

Objectives 

The  pupils  suggested  the  interviewing  of  employers  and  persons  who 
are  professionally  trained  to  hire  people  in  various  commercial  fields. 
Five  pupils  volunteered  to  obtain  interviews  and  learn  what  (|ualities, 
features,  and  skills  are  generally  required.  They  also  sought  to  determine 
on  what  basis  and  point  system  persons  are  selected  for  various  positions. 
They  made  themselves  responsible  for  ajapointments. 

Activities 

Interviews  were  arranged. 

Reports  were  brotight  back  to  the  class  and  requirements  from  each 
field  were  compared.  A great  deal  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  shown, 
which  gave  all  students  a desire  to  go  out  and  see  business  in  operation. 

Evaluation 

The  following  is  a stmnnary  of  the  reports  on  “What  Employers 
Expect  of  Employes”: 

Neatness  in  appearance  and  work 
Ability  to  get  along  with  other  enq:)loyes 
Good  health 
i Pleasing  personality 

I Good  voice 

I Good  penmanship 

I Good  memory 

I Courtesy 

Good-natured  acceptance  of  criticism 
Good  references  (with  permission) 

Activities  in  church  and  hobbies 
Ambition— See  what  is  to  be  done 
j Do  jobs  other  than  your  own 

High  school  education 
Ability  in  mathematics 
Desire  to  learn  the  business 
Skill  in  your  own  line  of  work 
\ Loyalty 

I Modesty  in  appearance  and  deportment 


1 Northwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading. 
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SECTION  D 
TENTH  GRADE 

Suggested  Topics: 

Why  Should  I Stay  in  School? 

My  American  Literary  Heritage 

American  Way  of  Lite  as  Presented  Through  the  Media  of  Movies, 
Television,  Radio,  and  the  Press 
Humor  Peculiarly  American 

The  Romance  of  America  as  Portrayed  in  Folklore  and  Ballads 
Regional  Customs,  Traditions,  Folkways,  and  Language 
America  as  Seen  by  Its  Various  Peoples 

The  Role  of  Social,  Economic,  and  Cultural  Agencies  in  American 
Life 

America’s  Growth  Through  Struggle  as  Reflected  in  Literature 
America’s  Position  in  the  Family  of  Nations 

Expressing  T hrough  Various  Media  iMy  Dream  of  the  American  Way 
of  Life 

Suggested  Units: 

Unit  I:  How  Am  I Different  From  People  of  Other  Origins? 

Unit  II:  Why  Should  I Stay  in  School? 

Illustrative  Unit  Developed  in  a Pennsylvania  School 
Unit  III:  Human  Understanding 

Unit  I 

HOW  AM  I DIFFERENT  FROM  PEOPLE  OF  OTHER  ORIGINS?' 

AN  ORIENTATION  UNIT 

Overvieio  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
1.  Understandings 

a.  To  consider  what  happens  to  us  when  other  people  are 
persecuted 

b.  To  understand  something  of  the  customs  and  practices  of  other 
nationalities 

c.  To  understand  something  of  the  way  in  which  other  people 
live  so  that  we  may  appreciate  their  contributions  to  our 
community 


1 From  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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d.  To  find  out  how  peojjle  arc  interdependent  and  have  responsi- 
bilities to  each  other 

e.  To  develop  skills  in  communication  so  that  prejudice  may  be 
dispelled 

2.  Attitudes  and  Appreciations 

d'o  develop  an  attitude  of  social  concern  and  respect  lor  members 
of  other  groups  by  helping  them  to  leel  tvantetl  and  to  itlentily 
ourselves  with  the  interests  of  other  groups 

3.  Skills  and  Behaviors 

a.  Reading  widely 

b.  Speaking  with  free  How  of  thought,  in  clear  and  accurate 
sentences 

c.  Singing  and  interpreting  songs  with  the  group. 

d.  Doing  art  work  illustrating  ways  we  can  become  more  closely 
knit  as  a group  and  as  a community 

e.  Doing  simple  handicraft 

f.  Writing  a letter 

g.  Writing  a report  clearly  and  concisely 

h.  Travel  with  a group  on  a school  journey 

4.  Other  objectives  suggested  by  pupils 

Activities  (From  a work  plan  developed  cooperatively  by  pupils  and 
teacher) 

Many  activities  are  listed;  use  only  those  which  meet  the  needs  of 
your  class 

1.  On  appropriate  occasion  have  the  class  look  at  the  pictures  in  the 
book  One  God— The  Ways  We  JVors/tip  Him,  by  Florence  Mary 
Fitch.  When  you  first  show  the  pictures,  cover  the  printed  words. 
The  class  cannot  tell  which  boys  are  Jews,  Protestants,  or  Catholics. 

2.  Instead  of  the  usual  homework,  give  a pupil  who  has  been  guilty 
of  name-calling  a book  to  read.  The  book  may  be  about  an  Amer- 
ican patriot  named  Haym  Salomon.  Other  children  may  be  given 
research  work  on  Albert  Einstein,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Felix  Men- 
delssohn, March  Chagall,  Lou  Gehrig,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Hein- 
rich Heine,  and  John  A.  Roebling.  These  assignments  may  take 
over  a week  to  be  completed,  but  after  all  the  reports  are  made 
to  the  class,  they  will  cliscover  that  many  scientists,  jurists,  com- 
posers, musicians,  poets,  painters,  philanthropists,  athletes,  and 
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engineers  are  Jews.  By  that  time,  even  the  initial  name-caller  will 
realize  that  “Jew”  is  not  a derogatory  epithet. 

?).  Read  to  the  class  “Symbol  of  Liberty— Flag  of  All  Faiths,”  one  of 
a series  of  true  stories  and  striking  cases  in  history,  collected  in  the 
small  volume  Religions  Liberty.  (See  Bibliography) 

4.  Show  the  him  The  House  I Live  In,  an  RKO  featurette  starring 
Frank  Sinatra.  8 minutes.  No  rental  fee.  Apply  to  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16, 

N.  Y. 

This  him  mentions  no  religion  or  race  but  the  counter-olfensive 
to  prejudice  is  able  and  forceful. 

5.  Read  timely  items  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

6.  Read  the  book  One  God— The  Ways  We  Worship  Him. 

1.  Read  stories  about  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

“My  Little  Boy,”  Carl  Ewald,  from  Cnnidles  in  the  Night,  Baron. 
“My  little  boy”  comes  in  excited  and  breathless  to  tell  his 
mother,  “We  chased  a Jew  boy  away.”  The  mother  spends  the 
rest  of  the  day  telling  wonderful  stories  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Jewish  people,  their  devotion  to  God  under  great  perse- 
cution, their  noble  history.  When  the  little  boy  falls  asleejj  that 
night,  she  says  to  the  child’s  father,  “Today  I have  vaccinated 
him  against  the  meanest  and  most  vulgar  of  diseases— prejudice.” 

“Our  Lay  of  Mercy,”  Louis  Zara,  from  Within  Onr  Gates,  Stone. 

8.  Prej^are  “Our  Class  Bible  of  the  World”  in  booklet  form. 
Selections  from  various  religious  literatures. 

(Ballou,  Bible  of  the  World,  Viking  Press) 

9.  Prepare  booklet  of  “Wise  Sayings.” 

Quote  excerjrts  selected  from  the  sacred  scriptures  of  great  world 
religions.  (Goslin,  Goslin,  and  Storens’  American  Democracy  To- 
day and  Tomorrow) 

10.  Copy  in  manuscript  writing  jjortions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  re- 
ferring to  prejudice.  The  monks  wrote  religious  works  in  manu- 
script writing. 

11.  Get  statistics  for  a report  called  “Religious  Population  of  the 
United  States.” 

Use  an  almanac. 

12.  Sing  songs  and  hymns  of  different  nations  and  faiths. 

13.  Write  original  poems  and  parodies. 
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14.  Make  a chart. 

Draw  pictures  oi  each  ol  the  churches  iu  your  own  comiuuuity. 
Indicate  by  symbols  the  denomination.  Write  letters  to  ministers 
asking  for  number  of  meilibers  of  each  church.  Include  these  farts 
on  the  chart. 

15.  Write  letters. 

AVrite  to  well-known  athletes  asking  them  for  their  opinions  re- 
garding religious  prejudice.  Make  a btdletin  board  display  or 
booklet  containing  a copy  ol  the  letter  you  send  and  the  letters 
you  receive  in  reply. 

16.  Make  of  wood  or  plastic;  a cross,  a shield  of  David,  a tablet  of  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

17.  Make  of  wood  or  other  materials  a model  of  a church  of  all  faiths. 

18.  Paint  designs  for  “The  Temple  of  .\11  Religions.” 

Make  designs  for  stained-glass  windows,  each  of  which  illustrates 
a different  religion. 

19.  Paint  a frieze  called  “Religious  Liberty.” 

Base  the  frieze  upon  stories  related  in  the  book  Religious  Liberty. 
(See  Bibliography) 

Place  panels  in  chronological  order. 

20.  Research  and  Action 

Prejudice  in  Print— (Magazine  stories,  newspapers,  comics,  books) 
Prejudices  on  Stage  and  Screen 
Prejudice  on  the  Air 

21.  Write  letters  to  churches  to  arrange  for  visits.  Follow  up  visit 
with  “Thank  you”  letter. 

22.  Prepare  bulletin  board  for  reports  of  (ommittees  and  current 
events  relating  to  the  unit  of  work. 

2.3.  Make  glass  slides. 

These  slides  are  to  illustrate  auy  of  the  above  activities  by  this 
visual  medium. 

24.  Choral  speaking 

“And  No  One  Asked,”  by  Morris  Reich 

uhniuatins:  activities 

Note:  Many  of  the  preceding  activities  may  be  ttsed  instead  of  tlie  following. 

1.  Original  Play— “Great  Men  and  'Women,  Their  Gifts  to  Us” 

The  setting  is  a summer  camp  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  chil- 
dren have  just  returned  from  a hike  and  are  resting  before  wash- 
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iiig  lor  supper.  Naturally,  the  conversation  turned  to  school,  which 
would  open  soon,  and  to  a discussion  of  the  hero  who  represented 
the  life  ambition  of  each  youngster.  In  this  way,  one  girl  who 
wanted  to  be  a singer  told  about  Marion  Anderson.  Then  record- 
ings of  her  singing  were  played.  Another  told  of  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  the  scientist.  Albert  Einstein  and  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis  were  also  mentioned  as  ideals.  One  girl  told  of  Emma  Lazarus, 
w'hose  words  are  cut  on  the  pedestal  of  our  Statue  of  Liberty. 

2.  Original  Dramatization— “America  for  Americans” 

y\  girl  w'ho  considers  herself  one  hundred  per  cent  American  reads 
an  unfriendly  new’spaper  article  about  foreigners.  She  wishes  they 
w'ould  all  go  back  w'here  they  came  from,  bag  and  baggage.  An 
expressman  from  the  Station  of  Unfriendly  Thoughts,  accom- 
panied by  his  assistants,  comes  to  carry  out  her  wish.  With  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  the  telephone,  radio,  rugs,  china  dishes— 
practically  everything— is  taken  from  the  room.  Then  a native 
Indian  comes  to  oust  the  girl  herself.  There  is  a rapid  conversa- 
tion. The  girl  understands,  and  gets  a second  chance. 

3.  Original  Play— “The  Thankful  Heart” 

Stress  the  point  that  many  peoples  have  thanked  God  in  similar 
ways  when  they  gathered  in  the  harvests. 

4.  Groups  discussion,  during  w'hich  the  class  restates  the  problem, 
lists  conclusions,  and  then  evaluates  results. 

Evaluation 

The  outcomes  of  these  activities  may  be  evaluated  by  observing 
to  what  extent  the  children  display  freedom  from  prejudice.  The 
teacher  may  observe  favorable  modifications  in  the  pupils’  previous 
prejudices,  an  increased  toleration  toward  the  points  of  view  and 
ideals  of  others. 

TV  PIC  At.  BEHAVIORS 

1.  Social  Concern 

a.  The  pupil  accepts  into  his  group  a child  who  is  “different.” 

1).  He  makes  overtures  of  friendship, 
c.  He  allows  another  to  differ, 
cl.  He  insists  on  fair  play  for  all. 

e.  He  offers  assistance. 

f.  He  asks  a boy  of  another  religious  group  to  join  his  committee 
and  be  responsible  for  finishing  a certain  amount  of  work. 
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2.  Individual  similarities  and  differences 

a.  He  refrains  from  ridiculing  another’s  efforts. 

b.  He  allows  another  to  make  his  contribution  for  whatever  it  is 
worth. 

c.  He  is  happy  to  share  his  lunch  with  a boy  of  another  religion 
who  had  forgotten  his  lunch. 

d.  He  commends  a child  of  another  group  on  the  manner  in  which 
he  related  a personal  experience  before  the  class. 

3.  Reading  widely  (behaviors  and  skills) 

a.  He  finds  related  materials  in  books  which  discuss  past  contribu- 
tions and  needs  of  other  religious  groups  who  lived  here  in 
former  times  and  helped  to  build  our  community. 

b.  He  reads  carefully,  noting  the  most  pertinent  information 
regarding  his  topic. 

c.  He  seeks  out  reference  material  industriously  and  with  under- 
standing. 

d.  He  learns  to  be  familiar  with  research  techniques. 

4.  Skill  in  speaking 

a.  He  reports  results  of  his  research  with  a free  flow  of  thought. 

b.  He  reports  results  of  the  work  of  his  committee  clearly  and 
concisely. 

5.  Other  evaluations  suggested  by  pupils 
Bibliography 

Books 
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New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Material  available  from  the  Philadelphia  Fellowship  Commission 
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can  be  of  invaluable  help  in  the  field  of  intercultural  relations.  It  has  a varied  library 
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of  filnis.  latlio  transcriptions,  and  books,  for  free  distribution.  Included  in  tlicir 

materials  are  the  following: 

Becoming  An  American,  by  Irene  D.  Jawor.ski.  New  York,  Harper  & Brothers.  11.1 
pages.  .fl.SO 

Sense  & Nonsense  About  Race,  by  Ethel  J.  Alpenfels.  Study  and  ,\ction  Pamphlets  on 
Race  Relations.  New  York,  Eriendship  Press,  1946,  25  cents 

The  Races  of  Mankind,  by  Ruth  Benedict  and  Gene  Weltfish.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  85.  Public  .Vffairs  Papmhlets,  22  East  38th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y,  20  cents 

Adam’s  Children.  Small  booklet,  illustrated,  Eor  additional  copies  write  to  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith,  Program  Division,  212  Eifth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  N,  Y. 

The  Bells,  by  Billy  Rose,  Eolder,  Eor  additional  copies  write  to  Community  Rela- 
tions Sercice,  386  Eourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N,  Y, 

The  Face  at  the  U'indow.  Illustrated  booklet  distributed  by  Community  Relations 
Service,  386  Eourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 

Tm  Not  Prejudiced . But  . . . Bulletin  hoard  poster.  Reprint  of  an  article  in  the 
magazine  Sevenleen.  Eor  additional  copies  write  to  Community  Relations  Service, 
386  Eourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N,  Y, 

It  Is  Not  An  Easy  'Thing.  Bulletin  board  poster.  Reprint  from  an  article  in  the 
magazine  Seventeen.  Eor  additional  copies  write  to  Community  Relations  Service, 
386  Eourth  Avenue,  New  York  Iti,  N,  Y. 


Unit  II 

WHY  SHOULD  I STAY  IN  SCHOOL?' 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Platming  with  Pupils 

Objectives  Developed  by  Pupils  and  Teacher 

1.  To  explore  reasons  for  staying  in  school  ttnfil  graduation 

2.  To  learn  to  know  the  officers  of  the  school  and  my  relationship  to 
them 

3.  To  realize  that  others  have  been  faced  with  the  problems  of  leav- 
ing school  and  that  I can  profit  from  their  experiences 

1,  Other  objectives  suggested  by  pupils 

Suggested  Activities  Which  Might  lie  Included  in  Cooperative  Group 

Planning 

1,  Pupils  and  teacher  plan  to  arouse  and  maintain  the  interest  of 
those  pupils  who  might  otherwise  leave  school 


^ (iillespie  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia.  The  inclusion  of  a similar  unit  in  the  Social 
Studies  Course  of  Study,  Bulletin  410,  invites  cooperative  activities  between  teachers  on  this  unit. 
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2.  Survey  senior  high  school  opportunities  including  offerings  ol 
representative  courses,  tlubs,  sports  program,  and  social  affairs 

3.  Hold  class  session  in  the  library  with  opportunities  for  browsing 

4.  Visit  other  teachers,  classes,  laboratories 

5.  Invite  lactilty  members  to  class 

6.  Have  demonstrations  and  exhibits  of  class  members’  hobbies 

7.  Dramatize  work  of  the  school  activity  program 

8.  Give  illustrated  explanations  of  variety  of  sports  activities  offered 
by  school 

9.  Show  films  to  arouse  interest  in  hobbies 

10.  Have  group  parties  for  social  usage  practice 

1 1.  d'ake  interest  and  aptitude  tests  (if  not  given  elsewhere) 

12.  Study  the  local  job  situation  through  classified  advertisements, 
personal  canvass  of  jjersonncl  offices 

f3.  Report  on  recjuirements  and  attitudes  reflected  by  Army  and  Navy 
recruitment  announcements  on  radio 

14.  Make  a survey  of  similar  problems  faced  by  others  through  biog- 
raphy, fiction,  and  news  stories. 

15.  Write  and  present  dramatizations,  original  or  otherwise,  of  real- 
life  situations. 

16.  Write  letters  to  persons  in  authority  for  advice 

17.  Invite  to  class  persons  who  have  personnel  responsibilities  or  others 
who  are  in  positions  of  authority 

18.  Encourage  group  discussions  about  case  studies  or  hypothetical 
persons 

19.  Interview  previous  drojwuts 

20.  Study  local  adult  education  opportunities  including  night  school, 
correspondence  courses,  or  GI’s  completing  high  school  retjuire- 
ments  for  a diploma 

21.  Make  case  study  of  actual  dropouts 

22.  Make  comparison,  through  officer  of  Federal  Security  Agency,  of 
national  and  local  jjicture 

23.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 
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Suggested  Materials 

1.  Films^  on  hobbies,  such  as: 

ABC  Puppets  Hands  Are  Sure 

Block  Printing  Let’s  Make  Toys 

Clay  in  Action  Metal  Crafts 

Creative  Llands 

2.  Original,  student-written  skits 

?}.  Collections  ot  dramas,  as  Playwrights  Present 

i.  Classroom  libraries 

5.  Letter  forms  lor  social  and  business  letters 

G.  Technicjues  for  interviewing 

7.  Discussion  techniques 

8.  Books  of  etiquette  written  on  the  high  school  level 

9.  Visual  symbols  such  as  graphs,  charts,  posters,  slide  films,  filmstrips 

10.  Bulletin  board  materials 

1 1.  Typical  cases,  as  found  in  biographies,  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
anthologies 

Evaluation 

1.  How  does  this  year’s  dropout  rate  compare  with  last  year’s  for  the 
same  period,  assuming  other  factors  are  equal  or  similar?  Did  the 
class  succeed  in  keeping  one  possible  dropout  in  school  this  year? 

2.  Teacher  and  pupil  observation  of  growth  in  communication  skill 
in  classroom  and  other  situations 

3.  Teacher  and  pupil  observation  of  personality  growth  or  direction 

4.  Class  cumulative  reading  records  confined  to  expressions  of  what 
the  reading  meant  to  them 

5.  Group  acceptance  of  the  individual  for  his  contribution  to  the 
group 

6.  Putting  into  effect  suggestions  made  relative  to  improving  the 
high  school  program 

7.  Change  in  pupil  attitude  toward  continuing  in  high  school 

8.  Direct  teaching  and  drill  where  needs  are  revealed 


^ See  Wilson  Film  Guide. 
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Unit  III 

HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING^ 

Introductory 

The  tenth  grade  English  class  was  made  up  of  28  inembers,  dilfering 
widely  in  abilities,  as  well  as  in  economic  and  social  backgrounds.  Only 
about  half  the  class  hoped  to  go  to  college. 

The  teacher  was  free  to  carry  out  the  year’s  work  as  she  wished  excejit 
for  a few  basic  recpiirements,  namely,  the  completion  in  the  composition 
test  of  two  chapters  (one  on  poetry)  and  the  reading  of  The  Hinium 
Comedy  and  Ivanhoe. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  were  substituted  for  essays.  The  class  met 
regularly  each  w'eek  and  had  one  period  for  free  reading  ane  for  free 
writing.  The  class  had  been  working  together  about  two  months  when 
the  opportunity  for  this  unit  on  Human  Understanding  arose.  Then  the 
teacher  and  students  developed  the  unit  together,  the  teacher  guiding 
tow'ard  w’hat  she  felt  w'ere  some  desirable  outcomes.  The  pujiils  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  attempted  to  carry  out  a short  exploratory 
study  to  increase  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  worth  of  people. 

Objectives 

1.  To  make  the  class  learning  as  effective  as  possible 

2.  To  create  in  the  pupils  a greater  awareness  of  democratic  values, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  worth  of  the  individual 

3.  To  use  reason  in  dealing  with  situations 

4.  To  realize  the  resijonsibility  of  the  individual  within  the  group. 
Activities 

1.  All  had  read  Saroyan's  The  Human  Comedy.  Each  person  had 
been  asked  to  write  his  evaluation  of  the  book.  The  class  had  discussed 
the  book  as  an  American  book.  Saroyan,  the  students  thought,  wanted 
to  show  the  worth  of  working  people,  that  there  is  room  for  all,  that 
America  is  the  melting  pot,  and  that  we  should  not  label  people.  They 
chose  Grogan  as  the  finest  character. 

2.  Several  students  offered  to  report  on  other  writings  of  Saroyan.  By 
chance,  one  girl  touched  off  our  unit.  In  reporting  on  The  Time  of 
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Your  Life,  she  had  summed  up;  “Of  course,  we  know  there  aren’t  any 
characters  like  these  in  our  town,  but  it  was  fun  reading  about  them.” 

“Who  says  there  aren’t  any  like  that  in  our  town?”  said  Jack.  “What 
makes  you  think  we  aren’t  characters?  Those  people  aren’t  just  a bunch 
of  bums  and  misfits.  They’re  a lot  like  us,  I bet,  if  we  knew  them.” 

Jack  was  the  last  one  to  want  to  get  stuck  with  a heavy  reading  program. 
He  hadn’t  enough  patience  for  reading,  he  said.  But  he  and  the  others 
decided  to  spend  a few  weeks  seeing  just  how  much  all  of  us  could  in- 
crease our  aw'areness  of  people  and  their  human  characteristics. 


3.  Everyone  in  the  class  did  certain  things,  each  in  his  own  way.  Al- 
though pupils  frequently  worked  in  small  groups,  each  one  developed 
his  own  reading  program.  The  class  wrote  as  the  need  arose.  All  took 
the  Long  Beach,  California,  Test  for  Prejudice,  and  then  evaluated  it.  All 
read  the  chapter  on  poetry;  then  each  selected  and  presented  a poem  of 
his  own  choosing.  All  participated  in  such  joint  class  activities  as  hear- 
ing speakers,  seeing  the  films  The  House  I Live  In,  Boundary  Lines,  In 


Henry’s  Backyard,  and  taking  part  in 
small  group  planned  and  carried  out 
a final  examination.  Some  of  these 
for  materials  on  intergroup  education 

Angelo— Club 
Heims— Two  is  a Team 
Bishop— PancaAei,  and  Five  Chinese 
Brothers 

Vionlemps-Sad-faced  Boy 
Buck— 77ie  Chinese  Children  Next  Door 
Clark— Tin/e  Navajo  Bluebird 
De  Angeli— Pn'g/U  April,  and  Henner’s 
Lydia 

JLnright— Thimble  Summer 
Estes— The  Hundred  Dresses 
Fitch— One  God 
Gates— Blue  Willow 


group  discussions.  Each  person  or 
a special  unit  of  work  in  place  of 
are  noted  below.  Everyone  wrote 
to  add  to  our  library  files. 

Granick— Pun.'  Run! 

Handforth— A/ai  Li 
Lattimore— Penc/z  Blossom 
Lawson— The)!  Were  Strong  and  Good 
Leaf— Let's  Do  Better 
McCloskey— Homer  Price 
Means— Great  Day  in  the  Morning,  and 
Assorted  Sisters 

Seredy— T/ze  Good  Master,  and  A Tree 
for  Peter 
Sharpe— Tobe 
Switt— North  Star  Shining 
Whitney— IFP/ow  Hill 


The  writing  began  early  in  the  unit  with  an  attempt  to  define  what 
the  terms  human  understanding  and  prejudice  meant.  The  concepts 
were  so  varied  that  the  teacher  asked  the  class  to  keep  a week’s  record 
of  any  examples  of  the  use  of  either  term.  The  third  such  recording 
showed  great  gains  in  basic  common  understanding  of  these  concepts. 
Each  week  the  class  turned  in  individual  progress  reports  of  reading  and 
other  personal  progress. 

4.  The  class  took  responsibility  for  adding  to  the  unit  from  outside 
sources. 
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Additional  Individual  or  Small  Group  Activities  as  Substitutes  for  a 
Final  Examination 

1.  A panel  on  different  religions  represented  in  the  class.  (Grew 
out  of  interest  in  Fitch’s  book  for  children,  One  God.) 

2.  Four  girls  presented  a panel  on  nursing.  Interviewed  nurses  in 
town,  read,  sent  for  literature,  investigated  contribution  of  Negro 
nurses  in  service. 

3.  Jack,  who  lead  The  Pearl  by  Steinbeck,  became  interested  in  a 
long  study  of  poisonous  reptiles,  followed  by  an  illustrated  lecture. 
(He  spent  hours  developing  his  large,  colored  illustrations.)  He 
gave  his  report  to  several  classes,  ending  always  with  “Advice  on 
reptiles  to  hikers  in  this  mountainous  region.” 

4.  Larry,  who  was  of  a retiring  nature,  made,  with  the  teacher’s 
guidance,  an  objective  test  on  the  chapters  in  the  composition 
text,  presented  the  test,  scored  it,  and  defended  it  with  an  anaylsis 
of  his  method  of  scoring. 

5.  Nancy  used  her  six-year-old  sister’s  interest  to  see  what  children’s 
books  help  develop  a child’s  understanding. 

6.  One  boy  read  and  reported  to  the  class  on  Hayakawa’s  Language 
in  Action  and  “Semantics  in  the  Classroom”  from  English  for  Social 
Action. 

7.  One  art  student  developed  a new  bulletin  board  exhibit  each  week, 
utilizing  material  the  class  and  teacher  brought  in. 

8.  One  pupil  arranged  for  speakers  from  names  suggested  in  class. 

9.  One  boy  acted  as  him  and  hlmstrip  mechanic. 

10.  One  girl  interviewed  an  old  resident  and  wrote  the  interview  for 
radio  presentation. 

11.  Several  gave  reports  on  plays  with  readings  of  parts. 

12.  One  group  supplied  the  class  with  posters  and  signs. 

^ook  Summaries 

Note  the  wide  range  of  al>ilitv  as  represented  in  these  typical  summaries: 

1.  After  reading  Saroyan  I read  several  hooks  and  magazine  articles  and  papers.  I 

have  read  through  half  of  Ivanhoe.  I have  seen  one  movie  on  htmian  relations. 

Gentleman’s  Agreement— also  Iron  Curtain. 

I read  several  essays  in  Reader’s  Digest,  hut  I can’t  rememher  the  names. 

2.  I read  several  books.  Wrote  two  or  three  themes  on  them.  Made  a poster. 

3.  I have  read  a book  for  children,  turned  in  to  my  teacher  a few  happenings  and 

have  been  working  for  greater  human  understanding  for  myself. 
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4.  Read  Saroyan.  Made  a report  on  one  chapter  of  Hayakawa.  Wrote  several 
observations.  Listened  to  what  others  had  to  say  about  huiiian  understanding. 

,j.  I have  read  up  to  this  date  for  our  unit  on  human  understanding  as  follows; 
Unman  Comedy,  ihiuHiy,  Moon  is  Down,  Deep  Summer,  Ivanlioe,  As  the  Earth 
Turns.  I have  also  read  H e Three,  which  is  an  e.ssay. 

Ij.  In  my  first  project,  I showed  a movie  which  went  over  just  so-so.  My  second 
project  fell  through. 

,Vs  far  as  class  work  is  concerned.  I kept  the  roll,  passed  out  papers,  and  acted  as 
librarian. 

7.  In  our  project  on  human  understanding,  I read  books  and  pamphlets.  I have 
observed  several  incidents,  attended  one  discussion  on  race  prejudice,  participated 
in  cla.ss  discussions  on  race  prejudice,  listened  to  a talk  on  the  Navajo  Indian, 
|[lled  out  a cjtiestionnaire  on  race  prejudice,  acted  as  class  librarian  (although  1 
didn't  do  much)  . I have  also  read  two  Saroyan  books. 

8.  On  human  understanding,  1 ha\e  read  several  books:  Human  Comedy,  White 

Toiver,  As  the  Earth  Turns,  A Girl  of  the  Limberlost.  1 helped  Dorthene  with 
the  btilletin  board. 

‘).  The  outstanding  books  which  I read  on  the  subject  are:  The  Human  Comedy, 

'The  Moon  is  Down,  Color,  a collection  of  poems  by  a negro  poet,  Hiroshima,  and 
The  Stoiy  of  the  Springfield  Plan. 

In  my  weekly  progress  reports  and  in  my  free  writing,  I have  told  of  several 
incidents  that  1 have  observed  which  are  examjales  of  human  understanding. 
Some  of  the  people  whom  1 observed  were  Chinese,  Negroes,  college  students  and 
high  school  students. 

1 wrote  for  the  pamphlet  “Reading  for  Democracy,  1948.” 

1 am  planning  a panel  discussion  on  “Wdiat  Can  \Ve  Do  to  Break  Down  Prejudice 
in  Our  High  School?”  From  reading  about  what  they  did  in  the  schools  of 
Springheld,  Massachusetts.  I am  getting  some  ideas.  I also  sent  to  the  Neiv  York 
'Times  Youth  Forum,  asking  for  any  information  that  they  might  be  able  to  send 
which  would  help  us  in  planning  a panel  discussion  on  human  understanding.  | 

10,  .Ml  I have  done  on  our  project  of  human  understanding  has  been  to  read  books. 
Here  is  a list  of  books  I have  read.  Color  Jilind  (Negro),  Races  of  Mankind 
(all  peoples),  Shultei'ed  Windows  (Negro),  (Hiality  (Negro),  The  Peacock  Sheds 
His  'Tail  (Mexicans)  , Mirthful  Haven  (rich  and  poor)  , Bertie  Comes  Through 
(fat  boy)  . 1 also  saw  several  movies  on  the  topic,  but  the  only  one  I can  think  j 
of  now  is  ■' 1 he  .State  of  the  I'nion.  ” I sent  awtiy  for  the  pamphlets  “By  Dif- 
ferent Boats”  and  distributed  them  to  the  class. 

11.  Read:  'The  Human  Comedy,  My  Name  is  Aram,  'The  Adventures  of  Wesley  Jack- 

son,  Life  with  Lather,  Life  with  Mother. 

Observations  in  dailv  life  and  especially  in  English  class.  Radio  programs. 

111.  For  the  project,  Human  I'nderstanding,  I have  read  several  books— 5car/et  Sister 
Mary,  Marian  Anderson,  Mr.  Adam,  My  Antonia,  The  Good  Earth,  Sapphira  and 
the  Slave  Girl,  and  others  which  1 do  not  remember. 
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I read  in  part  and  reported  on  the  child’s  hook  Little  Xavajo  Bluebird, 
The  whole  class  took  the  test  on  ' Beliefs  on  Interciiltural  Relations,”  which  had 
to  do  with  human  understanding. 

I sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Intercultural  Education  for  information  about  the  ma- 
terials available  and  at  what  price.  I received  this  information.  The  only  special 
work  I have  done  was  to  check  the  papers  occasionally,  and  try  to  keep  the  score 
sheet  up  to  date. 

13.  The  main  thing  I did  in  the  human  understanding  project  was  to  make  a studv 

of  children’s  books,  picking  out  the  best  ones  for  children  to  read.  I did  this 
project  with  this  main  thought— that  children’s  o])inions  are  mostly  formed  b\ 
things  they  hear  or  read.  Bv  using  mv  seven-year-old  sister  as  a “guinea  pig”, 
reading  to  her  all  the  books  and  testing  her  reactions,  I reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  following  books  are  the  best  for  children,  both  for  reading  pleasure  and 
for  mind  forming:  Uncle  Remus,  John  Henry  David,  The  Flop-Eared  Hound, 

Raggedy  Ann  Stories,  Mary  Poppins,  The  Little  Boy  Who  Ran  Away,  Trumpet, 
and  The  Golden  Egg  Book,  especiallv  the  illustrations  in  this  last  one. 

In  adult  books,  I read.  Main  Street,  Xative  Son,  Black  Boy,  The  Moved  Outers,  and 
Barberry  Bush.  I have  also  looked  at  pamphlets  and  clippings  concerning  human 
understanding.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  I did  was  to  get  people’s  spok'  u 
opinion  on  it.  It  seems  , most  people  are  for  ecjualitv  among  all  people,  but  thc\ 
do  little  to  achieve  this. 

The  best  adult  book,  I still  say,  is  The  Human  Comedy.  I greatly  enjoyed  the 
talk  on  Navajo  Indians. 

14.  The  Human  Comedy,  by  .Saroyan.  The  appeal  of  The  Human  Comedy,  I think, 
lies  in  its  simple  and  realistic  portrayal  of  American  life.  Saroyan  does  not  trv 
to  dramatize  or  overaccentuate  the  little  things  of  humanity:  he  just  brings  out 
their  true  significance. 

.Another  asset  is  the  author’s  complete  understanding  of  people,  people  of  all  ages 
and  types.  This  is  evident  in  the  wanderings  of  I’lysscs,  Homer’s  awakening  to 
adulthood,  the  hopes  and  patience  of  Bess  and  Mary,  Mrs.  Macauley’s  faith  in 
goodness,  old  Grogan’s  philosophy  of  life. 

I like  Saroyan’s  character.  Homer,  verv  much.  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  on 
the  same  age  level  as  I and  therefore  his  jiroblems  are  similar  to  mv  own.  Grow- 
ing up,  I suppose,  is  hard  for  manv  people  in  any  age,  bitt  Homer  had  to  become 
an  adult  in  time  of  war.  Besides  having  to  be  a provider  for  the  familv  atul  act 
as  father  and  big  brother,  Homer  had  to  face  death,  death  not  onlv  in  his  own 
family  but  in  the  families  of  the  world.  He  seemed  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
busine.ss  of  being  a messenger  cjuickly  and  was  able  to  accept  the  outlook  ttpon 
life  which  was  forced  upon  him  by  his  new  work. 

Chapter  24,  “The  .Ajiricot  4 rce,”  is  typical  of  childhood  and  enjoyable  to  retid. 
Mr.  Henderson’s  reaction  to  the  boy's  ' game”  is  amusing,  vet  a little  sad.  Mr. 
Henderson  was  evidently  lonely  as  well  as  poor.  Ihis  seems  to  be  the  plight  of 
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many  elderly  people,  yet  who  knows  how  happy  they  may  be  as  they  sit  back 
observing  and  perhaps  smiling  to  themselves. 

“Be  Happy,  Be  Happy”— Chapter  25  is  rather  hard  to  understand.  What  is  happi- 
ness and  how  many  people  really  have  it? 

The  title  “Human  Comedy”  seems  odd,  if  not  actually  unsuitable,  but  then,  per- 
haps life  really  is  a comedy,  although  Saroyan’s  painting  of  it  shows  many  shades 
of  gray  and  black,  as  well  as  splashes  of  radiant  color.  As  the  Spaniards  say, 
“Asi  cs  la  vida.” 

Ei>aluation 

The  evaluation  included: 

1.  The  test  for  prejudice,  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  unit 

2.  Individual  and  group  activities  as  substitutes  for  final  examination 

3.  Book  summaries 

4.  Weekly  progress  reports 

5.  Teacher’s  observation  of  class  behavior. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY— READING 
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Diagnostic  Reading  Tests 

Diagnostic  Reading  Tests.  Grades  7-13.  Committee  on  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests,  Inc., 
Kingscote  Apt.  36,  419  West  119th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  Book  Company 

SRA  Reading  Record.  Grades  8-13.  Science  Research  Associates,  228  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Traxler  Silent  Reading  Test  for  Grades  7 to  10  and  Traxler  High  School  Reading  Test 
for  Grades  10,  11,  and  12.  Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public  School  Publishing  Com- 
pany 

Books  for  Retarded  Readers 

Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Relations  in  A Bibliography  of  Reading  Lists  for  Re- 
tarded Readers,  State  University  of  Iowa  Extension  Bulletin,  College  of  Education 
Series,  No.  36.  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  (Pupils  may  write 
for  the  various  lists  enumerated)  , and  in  A.  O.  Berglund’s  Easy  Books  Interesting 
to  Children  of  Junior  High  School  Age  Who  Have  Reading  Difficulty,  Winnetka 
Education  Press,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
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SECTION  E 

ELEVENTH  GRADE 

Suggested  Topics: 

The  World  and  We 
Basic  World  Communication 

Universal  problems  as  Reflected  in  Literature,  Music,  Painting, 

Architecture,  and  Sculpture 

The  Press  and  Radio  Influence  Public  Opinion 

Political,  Social,  and  Cultural  Agencies  in  the  World 

World  Romance  Through  Literature,  Art,  and  Music 

World  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Our  Role  in  the  World’s  Civilization 

World  Unity  in  Literature 

Experience  With  Literature  Provides  an  Enriched  Interpretation  of 
the  World’s  Problems 

Suggested  Units: 

Unit  I:  Universal  Problems  as  Reflected  in  Literature,  Music, 

Painting,  Architecture,  and  Sculpture 

Unit  II:  Language  Skills  in  Advertising 

Unit  III:  Language  Skills  in  Using  Business  Services 

Unit  I 

UNIVERSAL  PROBLEMS  AS  REFLECTED  IN  LITERATURE,  MUSIC, 
PAINTING,  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  SCULPTURE 

Overviexo  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Objectives  Developed  by  Pupil-Teacher  Planning 

1.  To  develop  a realization  that  our  own  conflicts  and  those  of  indi- 
viduals around  us  are  those  which  are  common  to  all  people 

2.  To  realize  that  artists  reflect  universal  conflicts  of  individuals  or 
of  peoples 

3.  To  understand  how  conflicts  arise  and  how  individuals  deal  with 
them  and  so  better  identify  and  resolve  one’s  own  conflicts  and 
problems 

4.  Other  objectives  suggested  by  pupils 
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Suggested  Activities  JMiicIi  Might  Be  Included  in  Cooperative  Group 
Planning-: 

o 

1.  Discuss  and  identity,  preterably  in  small  groups  or  committees, 
conllicts  or  problems  which  arc  common  to  many  people.  These 
include  such  problems  as  lack  ot  adjustment  to  one’s  environment, 
lack  ol  satislaction  ol  basic  needs,  willingness  to  accept  one’s 
jdiysical  sell. 

2.  Committee  rejiorts  to  entire  group  the  findings  on  the  above 
activity. 

3.  Talk  with  Iriends  and  members  of  one’s  family  to  learn  kinds  of 
conllicts  or  j^roblems  which  have  been  or  are  important  to  them. 

4.  Make  a survey  of  radio  and  jrress  to  learn  kinds  of  problems  both 
media  present. 

5.  Discuss  causes  of  conflicts  as  understood  by  members  of  class  group. 

6.  Discuss  over-all  ideas  of  means  of  dealing  with  problems. 

7.  Have  class  lorm  reading  groups,  select  material,  and  make  a survey 
of  problems  which  are  presented  in  literature. 

8.  Read  literature  which  dejiicts  basic  problems— problems  which 
are  oii  adolescent  level. 

9.  Have  pupil  jianels  discuss  particular  problems  of  youth  and  ways 
of  dealing  with  them. 

10.  Make  im|uiries  into  agencies  in  the  community  which  are  organ- 
ized to  advise  individuals  or  to  act  as  a clearing  house. 

11.  Invite  into  the  class  such  professional  people  as  ministers,  doctors, 
or  social  w'orkers  to  explain  jirofessional  services  which  the  com- 
munity oilers  and  types  of  problems  handled. 

12.  Discuss  and  evaluate  motion  pictures  and  radio  and  television 
stories  which  deal  with  human  relations.  Analyze  as  to  truthful 
portrayal  of  life  situations.  Suggest  realistic  endings. 

13.  Rewrite  endings  of  stories,  radio  sketches,  and  motion  pictures. 

14.  Write  plots  based  upon  conflicts  which  are  common  to  youth. 

15.  Select  a plot  and  have  each  member  of  the  group  develop  it. 

If).  Read  books  to  learn  how  jieojilcs  of  other  countries  or  cultures 
have  met  basic  problems  or  needs. 

17.  Survey  the  community  to  learn  available  ways  of  meeting  needs 
of  youth,  such  as  the  church,  scouting,  clubs. 
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18.  Plan  and  conduct  a panel  ol  parents  and  ptipils  to  discuss  sticli 
problems  as: 

Using  the  laniily  car  on  a date 
Use  of  an  allowance 
Responsibilities  in  the  home 
Going  steady 

Making  decisions  about  personal  freedom 
Choosing  a marriage  partner 

19.  Write  and  discuss  in  class  answers  to  letters  to  the  editor  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

20.  Read  and  discuss  poetry  and  prose  which  deal  with  basic  nectls. 

21.  Observe  paintings  and  sculpture  and  listen  to  music  which  portrays 
struggle  and  sometimes  resolves  the  conllict. 

22.  Read,  sing,  and  disctiss  cowboy  ballads,  s^iirittials,  work  songs,  and 
sailors’  chanties. 

23.  Observe  architecttire  of  homes,  churches,  school,  and  business 
buildings,  d'race  history  of  such  elements  as  pillars.  Study  doc- 
trines of  function  and  beauty.  Compare  Victorian  poetry  and 
architecture.  Contrast  Victorian  and  modern  architecture  and 
literature. 

24.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils. 


Suirgested  Materials: 

Fiction 

Blackmore,  Richard:  Lorna  Doone 
Buck,  Pearl:  The  Good  Earth 
Carroll,  Gladys  H.:  As  the  Earth  Turns 
Crane,  Stephen:  Red  Badge  of  Courage 
Cronin,  A.  J.:  The  Green  Years 
Day,  Clarence:  Life  with  Father 
Dickens,  Charles:  David  Copperfield 
Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield:  Misunderstood  Betsy 
Forbes,  Esther:  Johnny  Tremain 
Garland,  Hamlin:  A Son  of  the  Middle  Border 
Httbler,  Richard  Gibson:  I.ou  Gehiig,  The  Iron  Horse  of  Baseball 
Lewis,  Sinclair:  Arrowsmith 
Rawlings,  Marjorie:  The  Yearling 
Robinson,  Henry:  The  Cardinal 
Tarkington,  Booth:  Alice  Adams 
Webb,  Mary:  Back  to  Earth 


Essays 

Leacock,  Stephen:  Essays  and  Literary  Studies 
Thiirber,  James:  My  ]\’orld—a)id  Welcome  To  It 

Plays 

Milne,  A.  A.:  The  Dover  Road 
O’Neill,  Eugene:  In  the  Zone 
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Shakespeare,  William:  Macbeth 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Tarkington,  Booth:  The  Trysting  Place 

Moiion'  l’if:niRES 

The  Bicycle  Thief 
The  Hasty  Heart 
The  Winslow  Boy 

Short  Stories 

DeMaupassant,  Guy:  The  Necklace 
Street,  James:  The  Biscuit  Eater 
O’Henry:  Twenty  Years  After 

I’OETRV 

Nash,  Ogden:  Versus 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee:  Spoon  River  Anthology 
Sandburg,  Carl:  American  Songbag 

Current  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
Magazines,  especially  The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Sex’enleen,  McCall’s 
Newspapers,  especially  editorial  pages,  feature  articles 
Radio  programs  and  television  casts 

Evaluation 

1.  As  a part  of  group  evaluation,  (1)  have  pupils  review  purposes 
which  they  had  set  for  this  unit,  and  (2)  determine  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  met  the  purposes. 

2.  Have  pupils  shown  growth  in  identifying  conflicts,  especially  those 
which  are  common  to  youth? 

3.  Have  pupils  shown  evidence  of  identifying  problems  in  literature 
and  evaluating  them  in  terms  of  true-to-life  situations  as  they 
know  them? 

4.  Have  pupils  shown  evidence  of  seeking  to  understand  their  own 
conflicts,  the  origin,  and  the  variety  of  available  opportunities  for 
professional,  friendly  advice? 

5.  Do  pupils  show  evidence  of  better  understanding  of  the  ways  of 
resolving  or  meeting  personal  conflicts? 

6.  Have  pupils  shown  growth  in  interpreting  the  printed  page? 

7.  Have  pupils  increased  their  ability  to  write  their  thoughts  and 
ideas  clearly  and  forcefully? 

8.  Have  pupils  shown  growth  in  distinguishing  between  the  tawdry 
and  the  genuine,  the  commonplace  and  the  good  whether  in  liter- 
ature, art,  music,  drama,  or  in  life,  and  has  this  growth  resulted 
in  greater  selectivity  in  these  areas? 

9.  Are  pupils  demonstrating  real  liking  for,  and  understanding  of, 
the  arts  in  our  culture? 

10.  What  vocabulary  growth  has  been  shown? 

11.  What  need  for  direct  teaching  is  revealed? 
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Unit  II 

LANGUAGE  SKILLS  IN  ADVERTISING* 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  With  Pupils 

Advertising  is  the  modern  method  employed  to  inform  consumers  and 
to  keep  consumers  informed  of  the  products  and  services  available  in  the 
American  market.  By  newspaper,  magazine,  radio,  circular,  billboard, 
etc.,  the  consumer  is  actively  solicited  for  patronage.  This  modern  edu- 
cational device  will  continue  to  exercise  its  importance  in  the  modern 
scheme  of  life. 

Consumers  should  know  its  purposes,  its  benefits,  its  weaknesses;  they 
should  become  trained  in  reading,  interpreting,  and  analyzing  advertis- 
ing. To  condemn  advertising  wholeheartedly  is  unfair.  The  necessity 
for  practical  use  of  our  English  language  is  emphasized  in  its  relation 
to  one’s  study  of  advertising.  What  we  should  know  now  is: 

1.  What  are  the  benefits  for  the  consumer  - 

a.  Advertising  acquaints  us  with  new  products,  netv  uses  of  old 
products,  improvements  in  old  products 

b.  May  give  us  helpful  buying  information 

c.  Locates  sources  of  products  desired 

d.  If  it  is  successful,  increased  sales  result  in  increased  production, 
lower  unit  costs,  and  reduces  prices  for  consumers 

e.  Provides  recreational  and  educational  devices  for  the  consumer 
at  lower  cost  (newspapers,  magazines,  radio  programs)  and  at 
a higher  level 

2.  What  are  the  questionable  results  for  the  consumer? 

a.  Some  advertising  is  false,  misleading,  exaggerated,  untrue 

b.  If  wasteful  or  unsuccessful,  it  may  increase  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  either  case,  other  promotional  techniques  should 
be  used,  equalling  or  exceeding  advertising  costs. 

c.  Some  people  believe  advertising  affects  people’s  morals 

d.  It  may  cause  unnecessary  purchases  throwing  budgets  out  of 
balance. 

e.  It  may  result  in  overuse  of  some  products  that  are  harmful  to 
one’s  health. 

f.  Too  much  advertising  makes  articles  too  expensive. 
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Objectives  Developed  by  Pupil-Teacher  Planning 

1.  To  develop  a lair  apjiraisal  ol  the  advertising  medium  as  to  bene- 
fits and  questionable  results 

2.  To  learn  what  constitutes  good  advertising  for  an  intelligent  con- 
sumer; likewise,  poor  advertising 

3.  d’o  understand  the  major  agencies  and  forces  necessary  lor  the 
improvement  of  advertising  and  actually  use  them 

4.  To  make  use  of  advertising  agencies  through  group  action  to 
further  consumer  interests 

5.  To  develop  the  behaviors  of  wTiting  effective  English 
().  Other  objectives  suggested  by  pupils 

Suggested  Problems  and  Activities  (others  to  be  developed  by  class) 

1.  Individual  or  committee  re]iorts  on  advertising  and  selling— 
“Aggressive  versus  Defensive  Tactics  of  Producers  and  Distribu- 
tors.’’ This  may  include: 

a.  Procedure 

yVttract  attention 
Create  desire 
Cause  conviction 
Obtain  action 

b.  Tyj^es  of  ajipeals 

Emotional,  etc. 

c.  Intelligent  consumers’  reaction  to  these  appeals 

d.  Intelligent  consumers  and  the  use  of  high-pressure  salesmanship 

2.  Report  on  an  analysis  from  the  consumer  viewpoint  of  the  fol- 
lowing slogans: 

a.  “The  world’s  finest  bread” 

b.  “Do  as  your  dentist  does,  use  powder.” 

c.  “The  finest  gasoline  ever  sold  at  the  sign” 

d.  “Sells  at  prices  no  higher  than  ordinary  soaps” 

c.  “If  you  like  our  music,  make  that  next  pack ” 

f.  “Made  to  sell  for  $19.95;  Now  .|9.95 Save  $10.00” 

3.  Reiiort  on  the  relation  of  yearly  changes  in  refrigerator,  radio, 
automobile  models  to  high-pressure  solicitation  methods. 

1.  Pujiil  report  on  one  wearing  apparel  advertisement  from  a local 
newspaper.  Conduct  an  analysis  of  this  advertisement  on  the  basis 
of  the  major  factors  used  in  one’s  selection  of  wearing  apparel— 
namely:  price,  style,  color,  workmanship,  material  or  fabric  and 
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fitting  details.  Allow  space  for  each  of  the  si\  topics  and  tlata 
found  in  the  advertisement.  Conclude  study  with  these  (jiiestions: 

a.  Does  the  ad  consist  of  a sales  talk  or  does  it  give  real  buying 
information? 

b.  Can  the  consumer  get  a fairly  accurate  idea  as  to  the  (pialilx 
of  the  merchandise  oftered  for  sale? 

c.  Could  you  be  reasonably  safe  in  ordering  the  article  by  tele- 
phone or  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  go  in  person  to  buy  the 
article?  \Vhy? 

d.  Rank  these  four  appeals  based  upon  the  above  analysis: 

Price,  style,  color,  wearing  quality. 

e.  Are  there  any  terms  included  in  the  advertisement  that  you  do 
not  understand?  If  so,  list  them  and  allow  space  for  answers. 

The  above  activity  may  be  enlarged  to  include  a greater  number 
of  advertisements  whether  on  one  article  of  wearing  apparel  or  a 
variety  of  articles. 

5.  Pupils  report  from  observation  or  actual  exjierience  on  purchases 
made  through  helpful  advertising,  or  through  that  which  was  mis- 
leading. 

6.  Pupils  write  original  advertising  or  improve  on  some  that  has  been 
written. 

7.  Committee  report  on  “The  Characteristics  of  Good  Advertising.” 
This  may  include: 

a.  It  attracts  attention. 

Through  pictures 
Through  headlines 

b.  It  is  interesting  reading. 

c.  It  gives  quality  information. 

Renders  a rational  buying  service. 

Does  not  use  only  emotional  appeals. 

d.  It  is  truthful. 

8.  Committee  report  on  “Unsatisfactory  Advertising." 

a.  Dishonesty 

b.  No  rational  buying  information 

c.  Exaggerated 

d.  Misleading 

e.  Not  interesting 

f.  Offensive  to  jmblic  decency  and  intelligence 
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9.  Committee  report  on  “The  Major  Agencies  or  Forces  Necessary 
for  the  Improvement  of  Advertising.” 

a.  Intelligent  consumers 

Higher  advertising  I.Q. 

Individual  and  group  action 
Disregard  for  poor  advertising 

b.  Federal  Trade  Commission 

Activities 

Objectives 

Results 

c.  Better  Business  Bureaus 

Activities 

Objectives 

Results 

d.  Efforts  of  publishing  companies  and  broadcasting  companies 

Activities 

Procedure 

e.  Efforts  of  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  advertising  agencies 

Activities 

Procedure 

10.  Talk  to  class  by  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  advertising  profession 

11.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 
Evaluation  (See  Chapter  IV) 

Bibliography 
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Sales  Management,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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“Weekly  Releases  to  the  Newspapers” 

“Monthly  Summary  of  Work” 
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National  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Xc^v  York  City, 
“Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Advertising" 

The  New  York  Times,  New  York  City 
“Censorship  of  Advertising’’ 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  \Vashington,  U.  C. 
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Books 

Trilling,  Eberhart,  Nicholas,  When  Yon  Buy,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  pages  40-63 

ZuTavern  and  Bullock,  The  Consumer  Investigates,  The  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.,  Balti- 
more, pages  251-274 
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Unit  III 

LANGUAGE  SKILLS  IN  USING  BUSINESS  SERVICES' 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Our  present  economic  system  is  based  upon  the  exchange  of  services 
and  goods.  All  persons  should  possess  the  needed  communication  skills 
and  should  be  aware  of  the  various  common  business  services  being 
offered,  their  features,  advantages,  and  disadvantages.  In  this  way  each 
individual  can  more  intelligently  determine  the  services  w'hich  would  be 
most  advantageous  for  him  under  any  given  set  of  conditions  and  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Objectives  Developed  by  Pupils  and  Teacher 

1.  To  develop  the  communication  skills  needed  for  a tviscr  use  of 
business  services 

2.  To  develop  the  behaviors  needed  to  use  business  services 

3.  To  bring  about  a better  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  business 
organizations  as  related  to  the  service  each  renders  to  the  consumer 

4.  To  give  a clearer  understanding  of  our  economic  system  and  the 
organization  of  some  of  the  business  agencies  that  are  a part  of  it 

5.  To  develop  an  improved  technique  of  evaluating  business  services 

6.  To  develop  higher  ethics  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  towards 
business 
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7.  To  liriiig  to  the  attention  ol  the  constimer  the  ethics  he  may  expect 
in  business 

8.  To  acquaint  iis  with  the  varied  and  important  Irttsiness  services 
available 

9.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 
Learning  Activities  Selected  or  Developed  by  Pupil-Teacher  Planning 


GENERAL  SERVICES 

1.  Representatives  of  local  department  store  invited  to  speak  upon 
types  of  credit  offered  consumers. 

2.  Pupils  write  to  leading  manufacturers  for  inlormative  labels  ami 
for  articles  jjublished  on  topic  of  informative  labeling. 

3.  Committee  reports  about  testing  agencies  as  Consumer’s  Union, 
Consumer’s  Research,  Good  Housekeeping,  R.  H.  Macy,  and 
American  Medical  Association. 

4.  Class  visits  a retail  store  where  retail  services  and  methods  may 
be  observed. 

5.  Debate  on  the  tpiestion;  Resolved  that  radio  broadcasting  in  the 
United  States  should  be  owned,  controlled,  and  operated  by  the 
government. 

6.  Pupil  gives  report  on  the  NAB  Code  of  Self-Regulation. 

7.  A pupil  prepares  a radio  commercial  for  his  favorite  brand  of 
toilet  soajr. 

8.  Class  visits  telephone  exchange. 

9.  Pupils  write  and  demonstrate  a telephone  conversation  using:  (a) 
poor  telephone  etiquette,  (b)  good  telejrhone  etiquette. 

10.  Pupils  obtain  actual  telegrajrh  blanks  from  the  local  office  and 
write  and  demonstrate  each  type  of  message. 

11.  The  local  postmaster  speaks  on  “How  to  Use  the  Post  Office  Serv- 
ices.’’ 

12.  Pupils  obtain  sufficient  timetables  and  demonstrate  how  to  read 
them. 

13.  Class  prepares  a letter  to  send  to  railroad  companies  asking  for 
descriptive  material  and  pictures  showing  types  of  equipment  they 
use.  The  best  letter  is  sent. 


14.  A committee  jnepares  a travel  exhibit  setting  forth  vahiable  con- 
sumer information. 
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15.  Pupils  give  illustrated  talks  on  trips  they  have  taken  emjrhasi/ing 
information  about  traveling  that  is  important  to  the  consumer. 

16.  Pupils  study  and  demonstrate  road  maps  so  that  all  can  read  them 
intelligently. 

17.  Pupils  prepare  an  advertisement  which  answers  information  about 
the  following: 

Hotel  at  a favorite  vacation  resort 
Tourist  home 

18.  A pu])il  demonstrates  how  to  prepare  a package  for  parcel  post. 

19.  The  class  or  a committee  visits  a bank  and  reports  on  what  was 
observed. 

20.  Pupils  demonstrate  actual  practice  in  filling  in  banking  forms  and 
in  making  reconciliations  of  bank  statement. 

21.  A committee  interviews  local  bankers  to  find  out  what  are  the 
usual  errors  made  by  people  using  bank  services. 

22.  A quiz  program  is  held  on  “Using  Business  Services." 

23.  An  assembly  program  based  upon  the  topic  of  this  unit  is  held. 

24.  The  class  organizes  into  work  groups  for  research  and  reports. 
Reports  are  given  in  panels.  Pupils  take  notes  or  reports  are 
reproduced  for  each  member  of  the  class. 

SPECI.AL  COMMUNICATION  SER\  ICES 

1.  Committee  on  radio  services 

a.  Report  on  various  types  of  ownership  and  control 

b.  Report  on  types  of  stations  and  how  regulated 

c.  Conduct  a panel  discussion  on  the  effects  of  radio  on 

propaganda,  politics,  religion, 
buying  habits,  world  opinion, 
recreation,  and  the  arts 

2.  Committee  on  telephone  services 

a.  Trace  the  history  and  development  of  the  telephone 

b.  Explain  the  different  classes  of  service  with  regard  to: 

(1)  Private  or  party  lines 

(2)  Long-distance  services 

(3)  Miscellaneous  services 

(4)  Cost  of  services 

c.  Give  assignments  covering  all  uses  of  the  directory 
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d.  Plan  a classroom  dramalization  of  good  and  bad  telephone 
etiquette 

3.  Committee  on  telegraph  services 

a.  History  of  the  development  of  telegraph  in  Pennsylvania 

b.  Facts  concerning  the  location,  hours,  and  available  services  in 
your  local  office 

c.  Written  messages  illustrating: 

(1)  Telegram,  day  letter,  night  letter 

(2)  Special  occasion  messages,  money  orders,  gift  orders,  cable- 
grams, etc. 

d.  Explanation  of  charges  for  different  types  of  service 

e.  Report  on  governmental  supervision  and  regulations 

4.  Committee  on  mail  services 

a.  Explain  sources  of  postal  information 

b.  Discuss  classes  of  domestic  mail  of  interest  to  consumer  and 
their  costs 

(1)  First,  second,  and  third  class  mail 

(2)  Special  mail  services 

air  mail,  special  delivery 
registered,  insured  mail, 
postal  money  order,  foreign  mail, 
return  receipt  requested,  C.O.D. 

c.  Illustrate  how  various  classes  should  be  prepared  for  mailing 

5.  Committee  on  travel  services 

a.  Discussion  of  train  service: 

itineraries,  timetables,  cost  of  various  services,  checking  and 
insurance  of  baggage,  types  of  tickets,  tipping,  etc. 

b.  Discussion  of  steamship  service: 

Classes  of  ships,  steamship  etiquette.  Custom’s  regulations, 
personal  liability,  baggage  liability,  etc. 

c.  Discussion  of  bus  service 

(1)  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  bus  travel  from  point 
of  view  of  the  consumer 

(2)  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  classes  of 
overnight  lodging 

d.  Discussion  of  air  travel 

(1)  Use  aeronautical  chart  to  show  development  of  air  travel 

(2)  Outline  the  procedure  in  planning  a trip  by  air 
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(3)  Discuss  such  details  as  air  travel  etiquette,  baggage  regu- 
lations, and  legislation  controlling  airlines. 

G.  Additional  committees  on  transportation,  banking,  and  retail 
services 

a.  Explanation  of  Parcel  Post,  Express,  and  Freight  services 

b.  Discussion  of  kinds  of  banks  and  all  banking  services 

c.  Explanation  of  all  types  of  retail  services  with  regard  to  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  consumer. 

Culminating  Activities 

Pupil  reports  and  demonstrations 

Evaluation 

See  Chapter  IV 
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SECTION  F 
TWELFTH  GRADE 

Suggested  Topics: 

Using  My  Potentialities 
Family  Relationships 
Life  After  School 

Environment  and  Inclividnal  Development 

Accepting  Responsibility  as  a Member  of  My  Community 

Untferstanding  Others 

A Check  on  Life’s  \’alues 

Mass  Communication  for  Better  Living 

Investigating  a Problem 

Resources  for  Life  Enrichment 

Suggested  Units: 

Unit  I:  Understanding  Others 

Unit  II:  Mass  Communication  for  Better  Living 

Unit  III:  Family  Life  Education  in  the  dotal  School  Program  (Co- 

operation of  an  Entire  School  I'aculty) 

Illustrative  Unit  Developer!  in  a Pennsylvania  School 

Unit  IV:  How  Can  We  Learn  Ajipreciation 

Unit  I 

UNDERSTANDING  OTHERS 

An  Orientation  Unit 

Overvieiv  by  Teacher  and  Planning  ivith  Pupils 
Objectives  Developed  by  Pupils  and  Teacher 

1.  To  create  greater  awareness  of  democratic  values,  particularly  tlie 
worth  of  the  individual 

2.  To  develop  greater  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
differences  and  the  similarities  of  individuals  and  groups,  espe- 
cially those  with  backgrounds  different  from  one’s  own 

3.  To  bring  about  a recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  men,  and  corre- 
spondingly to  recognize  each  person’s  duty  toward  his  neighbor 

4.  Other  objectives  suggested  by  pupils 
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Suggested  Activities  Developed  by  Pupil-Teacher  Planning 

1.  Read  and  discuss  books  which  deal  with  human  relations  such 
as  Saroyan’s  The  Human  Comedy,  Wright’s  Black  Boy,  and  Fisher’s 
Seasoned  Timber 

2.  Evaluate  Long  Beach,  California  test  for  prejudice.  Take  the 
test,  “A  Scale  of  Beliefs” 

3.  See  and  discuss  such  films  as  The  House  1 Live  In,  Boundary  Lines, 
In  Henry’s  Backyard 

4.  Discuss  such  terms  as;  human  understanding,  prejudice,  attitudes, 
motives,  concern  for  others,  etc. 

5.  Note  and  record  behaviors  which  are  examples  of  terms  used  in 
the  preceding  statement 

6.  Read  from  juvenile  books  listed  under  materials  and  submit 
progress  reports  of  reading,  including  title,  author,  central  theme, 
and  reaction  to  ideas  presented  in  the  book 

7.  Work  within  your  community  or  school  in  a social  or  civic  organi- 
zation which  is  largely  composed  of  people  whose  backgrounds 
are  different  from  your  own 

8.  Plan  and  present  socio-dramas  dealing  with  realistic  examples  of 
race  prejudice,  religion,  or  economic  problems.  Discuss  possible 
solutions 

9.  Read  and  report  upon  publications  of  organized  groups  within 
one’s  community 

10.  Assign  groups  to  listen  to,  and  report  on,  radio  programs  such  as 
“Within  Our  Gates.”  A list  of  programs  may  be  secured  by  writ- 
ing to  the  broadcasting  station 

11.  Have  radio  scripts  written  as  well  as  themes,  articles,  etc.  En- 
courage freedom  of  expression 

12.  Give  reports  of  men  and  women  who  represent  a variety  of  back- 
grounds and  cultures  in  the  world  of  arts,  sports,  science,  etc. 

13.  Investigate  and  report  upon  history  of  immigration,  present  laws, 
and  means  of  becoming  citizens 

14.  Do  research  on  history  of  races;  discuss  from  anthropological  and 
psychological  aspects 

15.  Develop  bulletin  boards,  utilizing  materials  brought  in  by  class 
members 

16.  Discuss  the  basis  for  statements  classifying  all  members  of  another 
group  as  “tricky,”  “superior  mental  ability,”  “lazy,”  etc. 
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17.  Have  committees  explore  and  present  to  the  group  the  special 
contributions  of  national  groups— crafts,  music,  folklore,  social  or 
scientific  advancements 

18.  Explore  and  find  information  relative  to  the  customs,  arts,  and 
philosophies  of  groups  which  stand  out  as  different  from  one’s 
own.  Interpret  your  information  to  the  group 

19.  Discuss  the  place  and  function  of  parochial  or  other  private  schools 
in  the  community 

20.  Discuss  such  problems  as  purpose  and  fairness  of  regulations  re- 
garding (1)  zoning  of  housing  and  segregation  of  groups  in  a 
community,  (2)  fair  labor  law’s,  (3)  w’orking  conditions 

21.  Discuss  and  critically  appraise  the  customs  and  mores  w’hich  govern 
social  participation  among  groups 

22.  Discuss  and  appraise  methods  for  securing  effective  intergroup 
cooperation  within  the  school,  the  local  community 

23.  Invite  into  class  speakers  from  the  various  races  or  religions  repre- 
sented in  the  community 

24.  Investigate  the  purposes  and  activities  of  agencies  w'hich  strive  to 
foster  better  human  relations 

25.  Identify  one’s  self  hypothetically  wdth  another  racial  or  religious 
group  and  consider  vocational  opportunities 

26.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 


Sunsested  Materials 

oO 

Some  Suggested  Reading 

■Addams,  Jane,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House 
.Allport,  Gordon  W.  Ed.,  Controlling  Group  Prejudice 

(Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  244:1-240.  Mcli,  1940) 

Bonner,  Legacy 

Bristow,  Gwen,  Deep  Summer 

Carrol,  Gladys  Hasty,  As  the  Earth  Turns 

Gather,  Willa,  My  Antonia  and  Sapphira  and  the  Slave  Girl 

Chatto,  Clarence  I.,  The  Story  of  the  Springfield  Plan 

Cullen,  Countee,  Color  (Poems) 

Day,  Clarence,  Life  with  Father 
Douglas,  Lloyd,  The  Robe 
Fast,  Howard,  Freedom  Road 
Field,  Rachel,  And  Now  Tomorrow 
Fischer,  Dorothy  Canfield,  Election  on  Academy  Hill 
Fitch,  Florence,  One  God 
Gould,  Kenneth  M.,  They  Got  the  Blaine 
Hersey,  John,  Hiroshima 
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Hobart,  Alice  Tisdale,  The  Peacock  Sheds  His  Tail 
Holt,  Rackham,  George  IVashirtgtori  Carver 
LaFarge,  Oliver,  Laughing  Boy 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  Mam  Street 

Means,  Florence,  The  Moved  Outers  and  Shuttered  ]\'indows 
Myrdal,  Gnnnar,  An  American  Dilemma 
Peterkin,  Julia,  Scarlet  Sister  Mary 

Juvenile  Books 

Angelo,  Valenti,  Rooster  Club 

Bontenips,  Arna,  Sad-Faced  Boy 

Buck,  Pearl,  The  Chinese  Children  Next  Door 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite,  Bright  April;  Henner’s  Lydia 

Enright,  Elizabeth,  Thimble  Summer 

Lawson,  Robert,  They  Were  Strong  and  Good 

ATcCloskey,  Robert,  Homer  Price 

Means,  Florence,  Great  Day  in  the  Morning  and  Assorted  Sisters 

Seredy,  Kate,  The  Good  Master  and  A Tree  for  Peter 

Swift,  Hildegarde,  North  Star  Shining 

Sharpe,  Stella  Gentry,  Tobe 

Weise,  Kurt,  Five  Chinese  Brothers 

^Vhilncy,  Phyllis,  Willow  Hill 

Such  Sources  of  Infor.mahon  and  Materials  as 

.\meritan  Council  on  Education,  Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Relations,  \Vash- 
ington  6,  1).  C. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.\merican  Junior  Red  Cross,  ^Vashington,  D.  C. 

B’Nai  B'rith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Broadcasting  Companies 

Bureau  of  International  Education,  .New  York  City 
Julius  Rosenwakl  Ftind,  New  York  City 

National  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  New  York  City 
Fellowship  Commission,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  University  Center  for  Human  Relations  Study,  New  York  City 
Southern  Regional  Council,  .Atlanta,  Georgia 

Evaluation 

Do  pujiils  show  evidence  ot  tinderstaiuling  the  worth  of  individuals 
they  meet? 

Do  pujiils  show  growth  in  appreciating  otlier  people,  their  differences 
and  similarities? 

Have  jmjjils  developed  a harmonious  balance  between  reason  and 
emotion  in  their  behavior? 

Do  jTupils  show  evidence  of  improvement  in  their  ability  to  work  with 
companions  of  varying  backgrounds? 
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Have  pupils  developed  a greater  regard  for  their  own  integrity  and 
worth? 

Do  pupils  call  each  other  “Kike,”  “Dago,”  “Nigger,”  “Fish-eater,” 
etc.? 

Do  pupils  evince  sensitivity  and  understanding  in  their  relations  with 
each  other  and  with  adults? 

Do  pupils  respect  the  individuality  of  class  members? 

Are  pupils  courteous  in  their  relations  with  waitresses,  janitors, 
gardeners,  porters,  farmers,  and  workers  ^vho  ser\e  us  in  jobs  which 
sometimes  lack  status? 

Are  pupils  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  a new  pupil?  A substitute 
teacher?  A classroom  visitor? 

Can  pupils  identify  themselves  closely  enough  with  a character  or  a 
situation  in  literature  to  build  the  potential,  social,  psychological,  and 
aesthetic  values  into  their  personal  lives? 

'What  measurable  changes  in  attitude  have  the  members  of  the  class 
made? 

^Vhat  new  words  have  been  added  to  \ocalndary  knowledge? 

^Vhat  need  for  direct  teaching  is  revealed? 

Unit  II 

MASS  COMMUNICATION  FOR  BETTER  LIVING' 

Note : Teacher  Procedures 

The  teacher,  previous  to  l)eginning  this  unit,  should  learn  as  nuirh  as  pos- 
sible concerning  the  abilities  of  the  pupils  of  the  class.  Throughout  the 
course,  additional  information  is  being  gathered  which  will  determine 
guidance  in  the  assigning  of  particular  activities.  The  assembling  of  the 
reference  books  for  the  classroom  librarv  and  guiding  the  pupils  in  the  wise 
selection  of  such  reading  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  success  of  the  unit. 
In  supplementary  oral  presentations,  individual  conferences  and  tactful  sug- 
gestions as  incentives  for  individual  effort  will  be  profitable.  TVelcoming  sug- 
gestions from  the  pupils  as  to  the  modification  of  or  additions  to  the  parts 
of  the  unit  establishes  a feeling  of  cooperation  in  the  enterprise.  Pretest 
and  evaluation  of  achievements  throughout  the  unit  should  be  arranged 
carefully  by  the  teacher. 

Overview-Teacher  and  Pupil  Planning 

Teacher-led  discussion  to  arouse  interest,  for  motivation,  to  learn  of 
individual  differences,  and  to  promote  cooperation. 


^ School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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1.  Piesentation: 

To  be  developed  by  a combination  of  technicjues— class  discussion, 
individual  and  group  conferences,  and  pretest.  Following  to  be  read 
by  teacher  and  discussed  by  class: 

It  should  be  quite  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  use  of  proper  and 
accurate  English  in  our  daily  contacts  with  each  other  determines, 
to  a great  extent,  how  well  an  individual  “gets  along”  with  others. 

In  the  course  of  daily  living,  spoken  and  written  language  is 
constantly  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  human  experience  such  as 
securing  and  holding  a job,  conducting  personal  business,  meeting 
one’s  civic  responsibility,  and  maintaining  healthy  and  mutually 
satisfactory  relations  with  other  human  beings.  In  all  of  our  social 
experiences,  there  arises  the  need  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
enjoyable  social  contacts  with  one’s  friends  and  neighbors.  In  the 
effort  to  meet  this  need,  there  will  arise  a necessity  for  understanding 
and  practicing  verbal  discourse  such  as  (a)  carrying  on  a 
conversation  intelligently  and  interestingly,  (b)  introducing  one 
friend  to  another,  (c)  accepting  an  introduction,  (d)  writing  an 
invitation,  (e)  writing  a note  of  acceptance.  In  employing  English, 
either  written  or  spoken  in  these  circumstances,  each  one  must 
realize  the  necessity  for  correct  performance  of  certain  skills  such 
as  pronunciation  and  enunciation,  word  usage,  sentence  construc- 
tion, spelling,  letter  form,  and  the  like. 

In  like  manner,  the  problem  of  securing  and  holding  a job  will 
require  such  language  techniques  as  (a)  making  oral  or  written 
application  for  a job,  (b)  conducting  an  interview  or  responding 
to  an  interview,  (c)  giving  directions  or  explanations  to  associates, 
(d)  answering  requests,  (e)  writing  business  letters,  (f)  using  the 
telephone,  and  so  on. 

As  the  area  of  social  contacts  enlarges,  the  skills  of  using  oral 
and  written  English  are  more  and  more  necessary. 

2.  Prior  Masteries: 

a.  Teacher  secures  further  information  on  pupils  from  office. 

The  unit  assumes  that  the  pupils  of  the  group  have  reached 
the  equivalent  of  9th  grade  achievement  in  learnings  of  grammar. 

b.  The  pretest: 

(1)  Teacher  and  pupils  produce  a pretest.  The  teacher  leads 
discussion  surrounding  results  of  pretest. 

(2)  Part  of  the  pretest  will  have  taken  place  in  the  discussion 
following  the  presentation  by  means  of  listening  to  the 
individual  pupils  in  their  reactions  to  the  presentation. 
Some  pretesting  will  be  accomplished  by  individual  con- 
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ferences  as  individual  differences  seem  to  demand.  How- 
ever, a list  of  questions,  about  twenty  in  number,  re- 
sembling the  following  will  be  given  the  pupils: 

\Vhat  do  you  understand  “social  conventions”  or 
“etiquette”  to  mean? 

Give  five  examples  of  those  w’hich  you  have  used. 

In  introducing  one  of  your  friends  to  your  mother,  write 
the  probable  conversation. 

Why  do  you  think  social  conventions  exist? 

Give  your  meaning  of  the  following  quotations: 

“Never  exceed  your  rights  and  they  will  soon  become 
unlimited.” 

“To  be  what  we  are  and  to  become  what  we  are  capable 
of  becoming,  is  the  only  end  of  life.” 

Study  carefully  and  fill  in  self-evaluation  chart.  See 
page  210. 


Objectives 

1.  Central  Objective: 

Understanding  the  dependence  of  human  relations  on  written  and 
spoken  English. 

2.  Contributory  Objectives: 

1.  To  practice  the  social  conventions 

2.  To  cooperate  in  group  activity 

3.  To  organize  and  record  evaluations 

4.  To  use  correct,  accurate,  and  artistic  English 

5.  To  listen  courteously  and  with  discrimination 

6.  To  give  and  receive  criticism 

7.  To  understand  the  value  of  unprejudiced  critical  evaluation 

8.  To  read  with  understanding  on  a newspaper  and  magazine  level 

9.  To  use  reference  materials 

3.  Indirect  and  Incidental  Objectives: 

1.  To  broaden  understanding  of  characteristics  of  other  people 
and  groups 

2.  To  further  interculttiral  understandings 

3.  To  appreciate  the  desirable  attitudes  between  individuals  in  a 
democratic  society 

4.  To  grow  in  poise  and  self-confidence 
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5.  To  gain  knowledge  of  personal  attributes  which  make  people 
socially  acceptable  and  to  become  aware  of  how  one  acquires 
these  social  graces 

4.  Other  objectives  suggested  by  pupils 

Activities  Developed  Cooperatively  by  Pupils  and  Teachers 
I.  Becoming  accpiainted  with  members  of  the  group. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  a socialized  discussion  following  the 
reading  of  some  pertinent  topic.  The  actual  discussion  is  to  be 
preceded  by  the  method  of  self-introduction  used  by  many  adult 
groups— Rotary  Club,  Quota  Club,  Lion  Club,  etc.  Following  a 
description  of  this  method,  memliers  of  the  class  should  prepare  a 
check  sheet  on  which  to  record  names  of  class  members  and 
evaluation  of  discussion. 


CHECK  SHEET 

(Score  Columns  1,  2 and  .3  on  A,  B,  C,  D Basis) 

,,  Names  1.  Use  of  2.  Ennnci-  3.  Worth  of 

Missed  Engtish  alion  Remarks 

I. 

o 


SiEP  A.— Member  of  class  is  selected  by  group  to  act  as  chairman. 

Step  B.— Chairman  calls  on  each  member  of  group,  who  rises,  gives  name 
and  previous  school. 

Step  C.— Other  members  of  class  write  name  of  each  individual  on  check 
sheet  as  he  introduces  himself. 

Ste)>  D.— Chairman  then  explains  that  after  reading  of  the  article  by  a 
pupil  whom  he  will  designate,  the  reader  will  in  turn,  designate  by 
giving  correct  name,  the  next  pupil  to  start  the  comments. 

Step  E.— This  pnpil,  after  discussing  article,  designates  the  next  pupil 
by  name,  who  continues  discussion.  This  continues  until  all  members 
of  the  class  have  had  an  opportunity  to  jrarticipate. 

Failure  to  name  a person  properly  will  be  marked  each  time  with 
a minus  two  (-2)  on  check  sheet. 

Article  to  be  read  in  the  way  just  descrilied— 

d'he  necessity  for  definite  assistance  in  manners  is  well  stated  by  Edgar 

A.  Cucst.^  ‘AVdiy  is  it  some  people  are  liked  and  others  greatly  disliked? 

1 Quoted  in  Principles  of  Gnidajice  by  Arthur  J.  Jones,  from  Edgar  A.  Guest,  “The  Art  of  Mak- 
ing Friends,”  American  Magazine,  106-7-9,  141-3  November  1928. 
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It  is  not  altogether  a question  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  Apparenlh 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  respectability,  lor  many  lesjiettalde  people 
are  not  jropular.  It  seems  to  lie  wholly  a matter  of  manners  . . . 

“Analyzing  the  various  people  who  seem  always  to  annoy  me  and 
‘get  on  my  nerves’  is  not  dilhcult.  Some  of  them  are  boastful  . . . 

“There  are  others  who  are  llagrantly  selfish  in  little  things.  I’hey  are 
openly  bad-mannered  . . . 

“Another  type  I don’t  like  is  the  maliciotis  type.  Persons  of  this  class 
have  bitter  tongues  anti  cruel  minds.  Their  jests  always  carry  a sting  . . . 

“The  two-faced  man  or  woman  is  dilhcult  to  endure.  I'his  type  leaves 
a trail  of  broken  conhdences  behind  it  . . . 

“Churlish  people  are  unpopular  everywhere.  So  are  people  filthy  both 
in  person  and  in  speech  . . . 

“The  art  of  making  friends  lies  in  knowing  how  to  avoid  these  dangers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  who  wotild  properly  ecpiip  his  boy  or  girl  lor  life 
in  this  world  should  begin  early  with  the  teaching  of  manners  . . . 

“The  man  who  has  many  friends  has  been  a frientl  to  many.  He  has 
known,  without  being  told,  that  other  people  like  to  have  attention 
shown  to  them,  and  he  has  showm  that  attention  graciously  and  grace- 
fnlly.  He  has  slighted  no  man  needlessly.  He  has  walked  the  earth  with 
all  men  as  one  of  them.  He  has  understood  the  need  of  all  for  latighter. 
d'he  fellowship  of  joy  and  grief  has  been  an  open  book  to  him.  The 
chances  are  he  has  stiffered  sorrow,  and  he  knows  how  deeply  it  cuts, 
aiul  he  remembers  when  another  is  in  trouble.” 

On  the  back  of  the  check  sheet  each  pupil  is  to  list: 

a.  Rules  of  etiquette  used  in  discussion!  These  to  ftirnish  material 

b.  Errors  in  pronunciation  !■  for  discussion  and  drill  in 

c.  Words  that  need  sj^elling  drill  j succeeding  lesson. 

2.  Planning  and  holding  a tea  for  parents. 

Teacher  will  assist  in  selecting  committee  make-iqi  in  ortler  to  jrro- 

vide  for  individual  abilities. 

a.  This  activity  will  include— selecting  a chairman,  appointment 
or  election  of  needed  committees,  composing  letters  of  invita- 
tion, making  arrangements  for  entertainment,  reception  of 
parents,  etc. 

b.  At  conclusion  pupils  should  critically  evaluate  activity  by  means 
©f  written  reports  followed  by  disctission.  In  connection  with 
written  report,  list: 
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Rules  of  etiquette  used  in  discussion 
Errors  in  pronunciation 
Words  that  need  spelling  drill 
Grammatical  errors 

3.  Listening  with  discrimination  and  preparing  a written  evaluation 
of  a radio  program  on  a controversial  issue— 

Example;  “Town  Meeting  of  the  Air”—  (selected  by  class  and 
teacher). 

Preparation  of  report  by  each  member  of  class.  Points  to  be 
covered  in  report; 

a.  Topic 

b.  Participants  (give  name  and  position) , unnecessary  to  include 
names  of  audience  participants  but  mention  should  be  made  of 
approximate  number  of  participants  and  evaluation  of  their 
contribution 

c.  Critical  evaluation  of  points  made  by  each  speaker 

d.  How  these  were  made; 

By  appealing  to  emotions 
Emphasizing  prejudices 

By  use  of  correct  and  well-enunciated  English 

e.  Your  opinion  on  the  question. 

Class  discussion  on  the  reports.  Prepare  list  of  words  needing 
drill  on  pronunciation  and  usage  and  spelling. 

4.  Prepare  similar  activity  for  class  using  public  address  system  of 
the  school  for  the  radio  broadcast.  Select  moderator  and  six  par- 
ticipants. Class  listens  in  its  classroom.  Each  pupil  prepares  evalu- 
tion  record  followed  by  class  discussion  and  criticisms.  Write  a 
letter  to  the  broadcasting  company  to  secure  a copy  of  the  discussion. 

5.  An  oral  or  written  summarization  of  a social  question  of  current 
interest  as  discussed  in  newspapers  and  magazines  using  at  least  five 
different  sources. 

6.  Cooperative  preparation  of  a code  of  ethics  for  school  betterment. 

7.  Preparation  and  delivery  of  a speech  for  school  assembly. 

8.  Arrangement  for  and  participation  in  a panel  discussion  with  a 
class  from  another  school. 

9.  Attendance  at  church  other  than  one’s  own  faith  followed  by 
written  report  on  corrected  ideas  concerning  differences  of  worship. 
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10.  Report  of  basic  courtesies  disregarded  by  people  in  public  places 
with  application  to  one’s  own  behavior. 

11.  Organization  of  boy  and  girl  participation  in  conversation  in 
cafeteria. 

Evaluation 

Outcomes  of  the  activities  in  the  various  situations  used  for  the  con- 
tributory objectives  will  determine  for  the  most  part  the  degree  of 
achievement  of  the  central  objective.  Additional  hypothetical  situations 
could  be  described,  and  the  pupil  asked  to  relate  resulting  reactions. 
Repetition  of  the  pretest  could  be  used  as  a technique  to  determine 
evidence  of  having  achieved  the  understanding  desired.  The  emotional 
reactions  in  actual  situations,  however,  are  such  that  a satisfactory  measure 
of  the  understandings  desired  could  hardly  be  accomplished  by  any  other 
means.  It  would  seem  best  to  use  the  changes  in  the  personality  adjust- 
1 ments  of  the  pupil  during  the  actual  activities  or  as  he  or  she  records 
I them,  as  the  best  criteria  for  having  achieved  the  central  objective. 

I (Pupil  will  again  fill  in  self-evaluation  chart  used  in  pretest.  Page  210.) 
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9.  Recognize  the  responsibilities  families  have  toward  the  connnnnity 

10.  Appreciate  the  rcsponsil)ilities  involved  in  parenthood  and  honieinaking 

11.  Recognize  factors  which  influence  onr  standards  for  the  selection  of  a life  partner 

12.  Understand  the  home  as  a .social  institution  and  as  a basic  unit  of  democraev 
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EXGI.ISH  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Unit  I\' 

HOW  CAN  WE  LEARN  APPRECIATION? 

Overview— Teacher  and  pupil  planning 

The  teacher’s  job  is  not  only  to  guide  tlie  pupil’s  study  but  also  to 
allow  and  encourage  him  to  iormulate  his  own  opinions.  By  a liberal 
approach  to  Shakes])eare  and  the  development  oi  a desire  to  read  aiul 
understand  his  plays  we  can  teach  youth  to  think,  not  have  us  do  his 
thinking  for  him;  to  be  flexible  in  his  thoughts,  and  to  develop  his  own 
philosophy  of  life.  If  such  an  approach  is  used,  reading  Shakespeare 
can  be  fun. 

Objectives 

1.  Central  Objective: 

To  increase  our  enjoyment  of  good  literature  aud  of  tbe  theatei 

2.  Contributing  Objectives: 

a.  I'o  understand  why  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  still  popular 

b.  To  gain  insight  into  human  motives  through  a study  of  the 
drama 

c.  To  become  accpiainted  with  the  Golden  Age  of  English  literature 

d.  To  develop  carefu.l  habits  of  observation  and  reflection 

e.  To  develop  a desire  to  read  more  of  Shakespeare 

3.  Life  Adjustment  Goals: 

a.  Personal  Adjustment 

(1)  Learning  the  meaning  of  moral  law 

(2)  Adjusting  to  physical  and  intellectual  growth 

! (3)  Learning  oral  expression 

(4)  Developing  sountl  attitudes  toward  sex;  emotional  stability 

(5)  Developing  desirable  behaviors  for  working  and  living  to- 

I gether 

b.  Social  Adjustment 

(1)  Acquiring  knowledge  of  eticpiette 

(2)  Developing  social  responsibility 

(3)  Developing  civic  responsibility 

(4)  Developing  critical  judgment 
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Learning  Activities 

1.  Student  round-table  discussions,  lorums,  debates  (cooperatively 
planned) 

a.  What  qualities  of  Shakespeare  make  him  the  world’s  greatest 
playwright? 

b.  What  are  Queen  Elizabeth  I’s  contribul  ions  to  the  Age? 

2.  Field  trips  or  excursions: 

Trip  to  theater  to  see  Olivier’s  Hamlet  and  Henry  V 

3.  Individual  research  projects 

a.  Elizabethan  manners  and  dress 

b.  Elizabethan  sj^orts  and  amusements 

c.  Queen  Elizabeth 

d.  The  Elizabethan  theater 

e.  The  Shakespeare  Country 

f.  Shakespeare,  the  man  and  playwright 

g.  Historical  background  of  Macbeth 

4.  Class  projects 

a.  Exhibits  of  individual  or  group  art  woi  k 

An  Elizabethan  theater 
An  Elizabethan  stage 
Elizabethan  costumes 
Elizabethan  weapons 
Characters  in  Macbeth 

b.  Classroom  dramatizations 

Trial  scene  from  Merchant  of  Venice 
Forum  scene  from  Julius  Caesar 
Balcony  scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

c.  Committee  presentation  of  book  reviews 

Maxwell  Anderson’s  Elizabeth  the  Q_ueen 
Margaret  Irwin’s  Young  Bess 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Kenilworth 

Materials  used 
1.  Recordings: 

a.  Maurice  Evans’  Hamlet  (4  excerpts) , Columbia 

b.  Laurence  Olivier’s  Henry  V.,  Victor 

c.  Orson  Welles’  Julius  Caesar,  Columbia 

d.  Maurice  Evans’  King  Richard  11  (4  scenes) , Columbia 

e.  Orson  Welles’  Macbeth,  Columbia 

f.  Orson  Welles’  Merchant  of  Venice,  Columbia 

g.  Orson  Welles’  Twelfth  Night,  Columbia 
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2.  Visual  materials 

a.  Maps 

Wall-size  illustrated  English  literature  map 

b.  Motion  pictures 

Master  Will  Shakespeare  MGM  sound 
Julius  Caesar  Educational  Film  Guide 
Shakespeare 
Macbeth  EFG  (full) 

Macbeth  EFG  (excerpts) 

Othello  EFG 
Romeo  and  Juliet  EFG 

3.  Models 

a.  Elizabethan  stage  and  theater 

b.  Costumed  dolls  representing  leading  characters 

4.  Mounted  pictures 

a.  Main  scenes  of  Shakespearean  plays 

b.  Leading  characters  of  Shakespearean  plays 

c.  London  in  16th  century 

d.  England  and  the  Shakespeare  Country 

e.  Elizabethan  theaters 

Evaluation  {by  pupils) 

Have  we  gained— 

1.  A deeper  personal  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  emotional  in- 
fluences which  shape  character? 

2.  An  increased  knowledge  of  the  motives  for  and  the  effects  of  people’s 
emotions?  Improved  behavior  through  this  understanding? 

3.  A desire  to  read  more  serious  novels  and  dramas? 

4.  An  increased  ability  and  desire  to  read  more  of  Shakespeare? 
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CHAPTER  I\’ 

EVALUATION 

1 lie  best  preacher  is  the  heart; 

riie  best  teacher  is  time; 

Tlie  best  book  is  the  world; 

The  best  judge  is  God. 

Carl  Sandburg:  The  People,  Yes 

The  process  of  evaluation  is  now  much  more  than  marking  an  “A”  or 
“Good”  on  a theme  . . . much  more  than  placing  a “B”  on  a report  card  . . . 
much  more  than  having  a contract  renewed  . . . much  more  than  “feeling” 
that  the  pupils  are  “liking”  English,  “liking”  Macbeth,  “liking”  grammar. 

The  modern  cotiception  of  evaluation  involves  the  inseparable  trio: 
planning,  doing,  atid  evaluutiiig.  It  is  a continuous  process  and  includes 
the  gathering  of  evidence  and  the  interpretation  of  the  evidence,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  ol  objectives  establishetl  in  the  planning.  It  is 
much  more  concerned  tvith  human  behavior  than  with  I.  O.'s  or  per- 
centages. It  focuses  attention  on  the  whole  learner— his  behaviors, 
thinking,  feeling,  acting— his  language  at  home  and  in  school— his  spell- 
ing in  English  and  in  science  classes— his  needs,  problems,  abilities,  po- 
tentialities, and  achievements. 

\^arions  aspects  of  a comprehensive  evaluation  of  otir  work  are  here 
suggested  tinder  the  section  titles: 

1.  Evaluation  of  a .School’s  Program  of  English 

2.  Pupil  Evaluation  of  His  Curricnhnn 

3.  Pupil  Self-Evaluation 

4.  Evaluation  of  Speaking 

5.  Evaluation  of  Listening 

6.  Evaluation  of  ^Vriting 

7.  Evaluation  of  Reading 


1. 

EVALU.ATIOX  OE  A SCHOOL’S  PROC.R.VM  OE  EXGLISH 

The  use  of  the  Evaluatwe  Criteria  of  the  Cooperative  Study  ol  Second- 
ary School  Standards  by  individual  teachers  and  English  departments  is 
highly  to  be  commended.  Probably  the  use  of  the  Criteria  in  self- 
evaluation  is  the  best  part  of  the  program.  The  Criteria  will  be  used 
nationally  for  the  next  ten  years  in  evaluating  the  English  programs  of 
secondary  schools.  By  permission  of  the  Study,  the  Criteria  on  English 
are  reproduced  for  this  purpose: 
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Guiding  Principles 

The  English  curriculum  consists  of  those  courses,  activities,  and  units 
of  instruction  designed  to  develop  the  communication  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  listening,  and  speaking  of  value  to  all  pupils  in  their  personal, 
social,  and  occupational  life.  The  curriculum  places  particular  stress  on 
accuracy  and  comprehension  in  reading;  vocabulary  development;  clarity 
and  fluency  in  speaking;  and  correctness,  logical  arrangement,  and  dis- 
tinctive power  in  writing.  The  English  curriculum  emphasizes  also  the 
language  processes  of  democracy  such  as  gioup  thinking  and  discussion, 
critical  use  of  mass  modes  of  communication,  and  the  responsibilities 
which  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  place  upon  speaker,  writer,  listener, 
and  reader.  Because  of  the  intimate  connection  between  English  and 
other  subjects,  every  effort  is  made  to  relate  English  to  a wide  range  of 
experiences,  curricular  as  well  as  personal,  in  the  total  program  of 
the  school. 

As  an  area  of  learning  essential  to  the  total  program  of  studies, 
English  helps  to  enrich  life  for  the  individual  by  developing  personal 
satisfaction  in  reading,  creative  expression,  dramatization,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  products  of  the  stage,  screen,  and  radio.  Through  the 
experiences  provided  by  such  instructional  materials  as  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  recordings,  desirable  under- 
standings, habits,  attitudes,  and  appreciations  are  being  developed.  These 
outcomes  result  from  learning  activities  which  grow  out  of  the  needs  and 
interests  of  pupils. 


Organization 


CHFCK 

UST 

( ) 

1.  F.nglish  courses  are  rcc|uired  of 

( 

) 

,'5. 

Remedial,  or  clinical,  speech 

all  pupils.  ( vears  are 

activities  are  available  in  ad- 

required.) 

dition  to  instruction  in  speech 

( ) 

2.  Elective  English  courses  are 

in  regular  courses. 

available. 

( 

) 

6. 

Grade  lines  are  minimized  bv 

( ) 

3.  Pupils  are  assisted  by  a qualified 

placing  pupils  in  groups  based 

counselor  or  representative  of 

on  their  English  needs. 

the  English  department  in 

) 

7. 

Individuals  within  a single  class 

selecting  elective  courses  in 

are  grouped  or  identified  for 

English. 

differentiation  of  teaching. 

( ) 

4.  Remedial,  or  clinical,  reading 

( 

) 

8. 

English  courses  are  organized  by 

activities  are  available  in  ad- 

themes  or  experiences  with  a 

dition  to  instruction  in  read- 

minimum  of  emphasis  upon 

ing  in  regular  courses. 

( 

) 

9. 

type  or  chronology  of  English 
materials. 

( 

) 

10. 

EVALUATIONS 


( ) a.  To  what  degree  are  English  courses  or  activities  provided  to  meet  the  7ieeds 

of  all  pupils? 

( ) b.  How  satisfactory  are  the  time  allotments  for  English  courses? 
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( ) c.  To  what  extent  do  the  enrollments  in  English  courses  show  that  the  needs 

of  all  pupils  for  instruction  in  English  are  being  met?  (List  courses  in- 
dicating name  of  course,  normal  grade  level,  and  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  each  course  for  the  current  term.) 

Nature  of  Offerings 


CHECK  LIST 

( ) 1.  Opportunities  are  provided  to 

develop  skills  essential  to  read- 
ing both  as  a study  procedure 
and  as  a literary  experience. 

( ) 2.  Skills  in  reading  are  taught  only 

as  needed  and  in  relation  to 
use. 

( ) 3.  Opportunities  are  provided  in 

reading  to  develop  the  habit 
of  reading  for  meaning  at 
rates  appropriate  to  the 
readers’  abilities  and  the  par- 
ticular type  of  reading  ma- 
terial. 

( ) 4.  Opportunities  are  provided  to 

develop  an  understanding  of 
factors  important  in  the 
selection  and  criticism  of  read- 
ing materials. 

( ) 5.  Pupils  are  encouraged  (and  pro- 

vision is  made  for  them)  to 
read  a number  of  books  writ- 
ten for  and  about  adolescents. 

( ) 6.  Literature  is  selected  for  study 

which  contains  examples  of  a 
variety  of  types  of  writing. 

I ) 7.  Selections  uniformly  provide 

content  which  is  applicable  to 
the  life  experience  and  under- 
standing of  pupils. 

( ) 8.  The  reading  materials  include 

a wide  variety  of  subjects  to 
meet  various  interests  of 
pupils. 

( ) 9.  Literature  is  selected  in  relation 

to  present  reading  levels  of 
pupils,  as  well  as  to  stimulate 
improvement. 

EVALUATIONS 


Reading  of  classic  and  con- 
temporary literature  is  re- 
quired in  addition  to  the 
reading  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

( ) 11.  Reading  activities  provide  spe- 

cific training  in  reading  dif- 
ferent types  of  literature  (e.g., 
fiction,  nonfiction,  drama, 
poetry) . 

( ) 12.  .Although  American  literature  is 

emphasized,  study  is  made  of 
literature  providing  a world 
point  of  view. 

( ) 13.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  do 

voluntary  reading. 

( ) 14.  Literature  beyond  the  silent 

reading  comprehension  of 
pupils,  but  at  their  emotional 
and  intellectual  levels,  is  pre- 
sented by  oral  methods  (e.g., 
dramatizations,  teacher’s  oral 
reading,  choric  reading,  re- 
cordings, and  sound  films)  . 

( ) 15.  Discussions  of  stage,  screen,  and 

radio  activities  are  designed  to 
develop  discriminating  tastes 
and  standards  as  well  as  to 
furnish  ideas  for  expressional 
activities. 

I ) 16.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  mem- 
orize sections  of  prose  or 
poetry  that  have  a personal 
appeal. 

( ) 17.  Use  of  the  library  and  reference 

sources  is  taught  in  relation- 
ship to  needs. 

I ) 18. 

( ) 19. 


Literature 

( ) 10. 


( ) a.  How  extensive  is  the  variety  of  offerings  in  literature  and  reading  to  meet 

needs  of  all  pupils? 

( ) b.  How  adequate  is  the  content  of  offerings  in  literature  and  reading  to  meet 

needs  of  all  pupils? 

( ) c.  To  what  extent  do  the  offerings  provide  for  the  development  of  desirable 

literary  tastes  and  appreciations? 
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Lanc.uage  Arts 


ciii'CK  i.isr 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 


( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 


( ) 


1.  (.ramniar  is  sludied  only  as 

needed  and  in  relation  to  tise. 

2.  1 he  teaching  of  grannnai  is  in 

agreement  with  ttirrent  re- 
search findings. 

3.  1 he  teaching  of  grammar  is 

indi\  idiialized. 

4.  (.rammatical  concepts  arc 

tanght  at  the  age-grade  level 
where  the  ptipils  can  use 
them  to  facilitate  correct  and 
effective  e.xpression. 

5.  .Sttth  langtiage  arts  activities  as 

writing,  speaking,  and  listen- 
ing are  organized  into  a co- 
ordinated program  throtighont 
the  secondary-school. 

6.  I’tipils  are  encotiraged  to  do 

self-initiated  or  creative  writ- 
ing. 

7.  ^\'riting  and  speaking  activities 

use  content  material  from 
other  stibject  areas. 

8.  \\  riting  and  sjteaking  arc  con- 

stantly related  to  real  needs 
in  communication. 

9.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  tnidcr- 

Iving  processes  of  gathering, 
organizing,  and  presenting 
ideas. 

10.  I.istening  activities  emphasize 

the  ability  of  pupils  to  express 
with  increasing  acctiracy  the 
essential  elements  of  what 
they  have  heard. 

11.  4\riting  skills  are  developed 

throtigh  a variety  of  activities. 
(Check.) 

.\nnotincements  and  in- 
vitations 

.\p|}lications  and  re- 

ejuests 

Netvs  items,  reports,  edi- 
torials 

Outlines  and  stnnmaries 

Personal  and  business 

letters 

Plays 

• Poems 

Reviews  of  books,  plays, 

movies,  radio  programs 

Short  stories  and  essays 

(Others) 


( ) 12.  Speech  skills  are  developed 

throtigh  a variety  of  activities. 
(Check.) 

Choric  speaking 

Debates  and  panel  dis- 

ctrssions 

Extcmporaneotis 

speeches 

Interviews  and  confer- 
ences 

Parliamentary  proced- 
ures 

(ftiestions,  directions, 

and  explanations 

Radio  and  dramatic 

activ  ities 

Reports  and  announce- 
ments 

Social  and  telephone 

conversations 

(Others 

( ) 13.  Listening  skills  arc  developed 
throttgh  a varietv  of  activities. 
(Check.) 

Drama 

Informal  discussions 

Oral  reading 

Radio  and  recordings 

Speeches  by  professional 

and  non  - professional 
speakers 

Speeches  bv  ptipils 

(Others)  ^ 

( ) 14.  Individual  speech  needs  are  de- 

termined for  use  as  a.  basis  for 
indivitltialized  instruction. 

( ) 15.  Careful  attention  is  given  to 
articulation  and  pronuncia- 
tion. 

( ) 16.  ;\ppropriate  and  easy  use  of  the 

voice  is  encouraged. 

( ) 17.  .\ttention  is  given  to  the  de- 

velopment of  poise  and  ef- 
fective conduct  before  an 
audience. 

( ) 18.  Critical  thinking  is  emphasized 

in  relation  to  both  speaking 
and  listening. 

( ) 19.  Speech  development  experiences 

emphasize  group  planning  and 
group  thinking. 

( ) 20. 

( ) 21. 
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( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


a.  How  iveU  do  the  offcriuii^s  refnesent  the  language  Inocesses  mo.sl  inil>oilaiit 

to  the  democratie  iea\  of  life? 

b.  Ilou'  exteu.sh'e  is  the  ^;n■iety  of  experieures  directed  toward  the  im provemeut 

of  speech? 

c.  How  adeijuate  is  the  conteiu  of  offerings  in  speech? 

d.  How  extensive  is  the  variety  of  writing  activities? 

e.  How  extensive  is  the  content  of  writing  activities? 

f.  1 o what  extent  do  the  oPerings  j>rovide  for  the  development  of  listouug 

skills  and  appreciation? 


rHV.SICAL  I ACILITIES 


( in  CK  LIST 

( ) 1.  Classrooms  are  equipped  with 

movable  furniture  which  can 
be  adapted  to  group  acticities. 

( ) 2.  Bookshelves  are  provided  in  all 

English  classrooms. 

( ) 3.  Magazine  storage  facilities  are 

provided  in  all  English  class- 
rooms. 

( ) 4.  Eiling  equipment  is  provided  in 

all  English  classrooms. 

( ) 5.  A sufficient  number  of  rooms, 

available  to  English  classes, 
are  ecpiipped  for  efficient  use 
of  audio-visual  aids. 


( ) 5.  Audio-visual  eejuipment  is  avail- 

able for  use  bv  English 
classes. 

( ) 7.  A stage,  ecpiipped  with  a cur- 

tain, is  available  for  use  by 
English  classes, 

( ) 8.  Testing  ecpiipment  for  diagnosis 

of  speech  and  reading  prob- 
lems is  available. 

( ) y.  I’ublic  address  ecpiipment  is 

available  for  piqail  use. 

( ) 10- 

1 ) 11. 


l:\.\LU.ATIONS 

( ) a.  How  adequate  are  the  physical  fadlities  to  meet  instructional  needs  in 

English? 

( ) b.  How  effectively  are  the  available  physical  facilities  used? 


Direction  of  Learning 
Enstruction.vl  Staff 


CHICK  LIST 

All  members  of  the  English  staff 

( ) 1.  Elave  had  background  prepara- 

tion in  literature  for  ado- 
lescents, in  American  and 
English  literature,  and  in 
literature  dealing  with  other 
nations, 

( ) 2,  Have  had  background  prepara- 

tion in  the  problems  of 
teaching  reading  in  high 
school, 

( ) 3.  Have  had  preparation  in  writ- 

ing bevond  the  college  course 
in  freshman  composition. 

( ) 4.  Have  had  preparation  in  gen- 

eral speech. 


Have  had  preparation  in  the 
nature  and  control  of  mass 
modes  of  communication. 

Have  had  preparation  in  the 
area  of  English  in  which  thev 
are  offering  specialized  in- 
struction (e.g..  literature, 
remedial  reading,  speech,  plav 
production,  journalism)  . 

( ) 7.  Have  had  preparation  in 

methods  of  teaching  English. 

( ) 8.  ,\re  acquainted  with  diagnostic 

techniques  and  remedial  in- 
struction methods. 


( ) 5. 

( ) 0. 
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( ) 9.  Assist  the  librarian  in  the  selec- 

tion of  English  reading  ma- 
terials and  with  the  problem  / 

of  distribution  of  these  ma- 
terials. ^ 

( ) 10.  Have  had  training  in  the  use  of  , 

audio-visual  equipment.  ' 

( ) 11.  Maintain  acquaintance  with 

F.VAI.UATIONS 

( ) a.  How  adequate  is  the  staff’s  preparation  in  English  subject  matter? 

( ) b.  How  adequate  is  the  staff’s  preparation  in  methods  of  teaching  English? 

( ) c.  To  what  extent  does  the  staff  demonstrate  ability  to  use  English  effectively? 


recent  developments  in  the 
teaching  of  English. 

) 12.  Study  their  own  voices  by  means 
of  recordings. 

) 13. 

) 14. 


Instructional  Activities 


CHECK  list 

( ) 1.  Instruction  in  English  con- 
tributes to  the  school’s  objec- 
tives. 

( ) 2.  Instruction  is  directed  toward 

clearly  formulated,  compre- 
hensive (or  long-range)  objec- 
tives of  English. 

( ) 3.  Specific  instructional  activities 

contribute  to  the  comprehen- 
sive objectives  of  the  English 
program. 

( ) 4.  There  is  evidence  of  careful 

planning  and  preparation  for 
instructional  activities. 

( ) 5.  Instructional  activities  are  read- 

ily adapted  to  new  or  chang- 
ing classroom  conditions. 

( ) 6.  Pupil  needs,  interests,  and 

experiences  are  utilized  in  the 
selection  and  conduct  of  in- 
structional activities. 

( ) 7.  Opportunity  is  provided  in  the 

instructional  activities  for 
practice  in  language  arts  skills. 

( ) 8.  Instructional  activities  are  indi- 

vidualized, when  desirable, 
through  such  techniques  as 
grouping  of  pupils  with  par- 
ticular needs  and  through  dif- 
ferentiated assignments. 


( ) 9.  Opportunity  is  provided  for 

pupils  to  help  plan,  conduct, 
and  evaluate  the  instructional 
activities. 

( ) 10.  Instructional  activities  provide 

for  extensive  use  of  the  school 
library. 

( ) 11.  Community  resources  are  used 

as  a means  of  enriching  the 
instructional  activities  of  the 
English  program. 

( ) 12.  Opportunity  is  provided  for 
each  pupil  to  analyze  record- 
ings of  his  own  voice. 

( ) 13.  Provision  is  made  for  carry-over 
of  the  classroom  experiences 
in  English  to  such  activities  i 
as  writing  clubs,  school  paper, 
debating  society,  dramatic 
club,  and  broadcasting. 

( ) 14.  Teachers  take  an  interest  in 

helping  pupils  with  their  free 
reading. 

( ) 15.  Teachers  work  cooperatively 

with  members  of  other  depart- 
ments in  providing  for  im- 
provement of  reading  and 
study  skills. 

( ) 16. 

( ) IV. 


EVALUATIONS 

{)  a.  How  adequate  are  the  planning  and  the  preparation  for  instructional 
activities? 

( ) b.  To  what  degree  are  instructional  activities  adapted  to  needs  of  individual 

pupils? 

( ) c.  To  what  extent  are  library  materials  used  in  English  instruction? 
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( ) d.  How  effectively  are  community  resources  used  in  English  instruction? 

( ) e.  How  extensively  are  pupils’  experiences  used  as  sources  of  motivation? 

( ) f.  To  what  extent  do  instructional  activities  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  the 

English  program? 


Instructionai,  Materials 


CMIECK 

LIST 

( ) 

1. 

A variety  of  textbooks  and 

( 

) 

6. 

Teacher-prepared  materials 

library  books  is  available. 

(such  as  study  guides)  are 

( ) 

2, 

Available  textbooks  and  librarv 

available  for  pupil  use. 

books  provide  reading  mate- 

( 

) 

7. 

Radio,  recordings,  and  movies 

rials  designed  to  assist  in  the 

are  available  to  enrich  the  in- 

attainment of  instructional 

structional  activities. 

objectives. 

( 

) 

8. 

Up-to-date  reading  lists  are 

( ) 

3. 

.A.  variety  of  such  reading 

available  for  supplementary 

materials  as  periodicals,  pam- 

reading suggestions. 

phlets,  and  newspapers,  is 

( 

) 

9. 

There  is  an  accessible  file  of 

available  for  classroom  use. 

illustrative  materials  such  as 

( ) 

4. 

Reference  tools  (e.g.,  diction- 

pictures, charts,  maps,  and 

aries;  handbooks  of  usage; 

models. 

indexes  to  periodicals,  fiction. 

( 

) 

10. 

Textbooks,  supplementary  read- 

and essays;  books  of  quota- 

ing books,  and  magazines  in 

tions)  are  available  for  use  in 

each  class  represent  a reading 

the  English  classroom. 

range  of  at  least  five  grades. 

( ) 

5. 

Classroom  sets  of  good  literature 

( 

) 

11. 

are  available. 

( 

) 

12. 

EVALUATIONS 

( ) a.  How  adequate  is  the  variety  of  instructional  materials? 

{ ) b.  How  adequate  is  the  quality  of  instructional  materials? 

( ) c.  How  effectively  are  pupils  guided  iti  the  use  of  instructional  materials? 

( ) d.  How  effectively  are  bulletin  boards  and  display  materials  used? 


Methods  of  E\ai.uation 


CHECK  LIST 

( ) 1.  Evaluation  of  class  and  indi- 

vidual accomplishment  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  teaching- 
learning activities. 

( ) 2.  .4  variety  of  testing  techniques 

is  used  (e.g.,  standardized 
tests,  teacher-made  objective 
tests,  essay  examinations)  . 

( ) 3.  Efforts  are  made  to  improve  the 

marking  of  essay  examina- 
tions. 

( ) 4.  Pupils  participate  in  the  evalua- 

tion of  their  own  progress  in 
the  learning  activities. 

( ) 5.  Consistent  effort  is  made 

through  use  of  testing  de- 
vices to  determine  the  read- 
ing-ability level  of  all  pupils. 


( ) 6.  Evaluation  activities  measure 

use  of  language  in  functional 
situations. 

( ) 7.  Observational  data  are  collected 

as  evidence  of  the  language 
growth  of  pupils. 

( ) 8.  Interpretation  of  the  results  of 

evaluation  is  used  in  planning 
the  instructional  activities. 

( ) 9.  Evaluation  activities  are  used  to 

identify  pupils  needing  reme- 
dial instruction. 

( ) 10.  Subjective  techniques  are  used 

when  valid  objective  measures 
are  not  available  to  evaluate 
growth  in  such  areas  as  atti- 
tudes and  appreciations. 
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I ) II.  Objective  evidence  is  olitained 

of  reading  interests  of  pupils. 

( ) 12.  Records  are  kept  of  voltintary 

reading  of  pupils. 

I ) 13.  Tn  evaluating  speaking  and 

writing,  at  least  as  much 
emphasis  is  given  to  content 
and  organization  as  to  me- 
chanics. 

( ) M.  Ability  to  work  and  think  in 

grotips  is  evaltiatcd. 


( ) 15.  Careful  checks  are  made  to  de- 

termine the  pu]tirs  compre- 
hension of  his  silent  reading. 

( ) 16.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  recog- 

nize that  tests  should  he  used 
to  reveal  strengths  and  to 
point  out  areas  for  improve- 
ment. 

( ) 17. 

( ) 18. 


EVAI.UAIIONS 

( ) a.  How  comprehensive  are  the  evaluation  procedures  in  English? 

( ) I).  Hoiu  well  do  teachers  use  evaluation  results  in  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of 

their  teaching? 

( ) c.  How  well  do  evaluation  procedures  help  pupils  understand  the  nature  of 

their  progress? 

( ) d.  'Jo  what  extent  do  evaluation  procedures  identify  pupils  of  unusual  promise 

in  the  field  of  English? 


F.VAI.LI 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 


Outcomes 

(No  check  list  items  are  prepared  for  this  division,  since  they  would  he 
largely  repetitions  of  the  check  list  items  in  preceding  divisions,) 


a.  To  what  degree  do  pupils  practice  desirable  speech  habits  in  the  classroom? 

b.  To  what  degree  are  desirable  speech  habits  used  outside  the  classroom  (e.g., 

in  the  corridors,  lunchroom,  auditorium,  and  school  clubs)? 

c.  'To  what  degree  do  pupils  demonstrate  ability  to  write  clearly,  correctly,  and 

effectively? 

d.  To  what  degree  do  some  pupils  demonstrate  ability  to  produce  creative  or 

self -ini  t ia  t ed  w ri  t i ng? 

e.  To  what  degree  do  pupils  possess  ability  to  read  with  comprehension  and 

reasonable  speed? 

f.  To  what  degree  do  pupils  possess  ability  to  judge  the  worth  of  stage,  screen, 

and  radio  performances? 

g.  To  what  degree  are  pupils  developing  ability  to  interpret  literature? 

h.  'To  luhat  degree  are  pupils  developing  ability  to  evaluate  such  reading  ma- 

terials as  newspapers  and  periodicals? 

i.  To  luhal  extent  are  pupils  acquainted  ivith  classical  authors  and  their  luorhs? 

j.  To  what  degree  do  pupils  show  discriminating  abilities  and  tastes  in  their 

selection  of  hooks  for  voluntary  reading? 

k.  To  what  degree  do  pupils  exhibit  desirable  listenhig  skills  (e.g.,  in  assembly, 

in  classrooms,  in  club  activities)? 


USING  THE  READING  RATE  CONTROLLER 


PUPIL  t\'ALUATTOX  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

1 he  learner's  reaction  determines  his  participation.  An  evaluation  of 
pupil  reaction  cair:  (1)  jrrotide  direction  for  curriculum  improrenient, 
(2)  reveal  causes  of  pupil  frustration  or  aggression,  and  (3)  create  objec- 
tive points  of  view  on  the  part  of  pupils  rvhich  foster  greater  jrersonal 
efforts. 


POIX  l.S  OE  VIEW  COXCERXIXC.  YOUR  COURSE 

iFoiin  to  be  mimeogruphed) 

Flere  is  a list  of  statements  about  your  course.  'Uliat  do  voti  think  is 
good  and  tvhat  not  so  good.'  oti  are  asked  to  check  the  statements— 
undei  Yes,  Doubtful  (?)  or  A o— so  that  there  may  be  a good  report  on 
t\  hat  you  think.  \ ou  need  not  sign  vour  name. 
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Check  each  statement  truthfully  and  thoughtfully  so  that  the  best  kind 
of  course  can  be  planned  for  you  and  for  those  who  follow  you. 


EXAMPLES 

Check 

The  topics  I study  in  this  subject  are  very  valuable 

Yes 

? 

No 

to  me  

V 

My  fellow  students  are  friendly  

V 

My  teacher  is  hard  to  get  to  know  

V 

Yes 

? 

No 

1. 

Most  of  my  work  in  this  class  is  done  only  to  get  a 
good  grade  

2. 

I would  be  learning  more  if  I were  working  some- 
where   

3. 

This  subject  is  “over  my  head”  

4. 

The  teacher  in  this  class  does  most  of  the  talking 

5. 

Most  of  my  work  is  assigned  by  the  teacher 

6. 

I am  afraid  when  I am  called  on  to  recite  or  report 

7. 

There  are  many  disciplinary  cases  in  this  class 

8. 

The  teacher  seems  to  like  his  job  

9. 

The  teacher  has  a good  sense  of  humor  

10. 

The  teacher  praises  pupils  more  often  than  he  blames 
them  

11. 

The  teacher  takes  an  interest  in  me  

12. 

The  teacher  mixes  freely  with  the  pupils  

13. 

The  teacher  seems  “up  to  date”  in  what  he  knows  and 
does  

14. 

I feel  free  to  talk  over  my  personal  problems  with  my 
teacher  

15. 

I need  help  in  studying  this  subject  

16. 

This  course  will  help  me  to  become  the  kind  of  per- 
son I want  to  be  

17. 

The  pupils  help  to  plan  the  work  in  this  class 

18. 

This  course  is  about  problems  and  ideas  that  in- 

teres  t me  

19. 

I am  getting  experiences  in  this  class  that  will  be 
valuable  all  my  life  

20. 

My  work  is  teaching  me  to  think— to  discover  facts 
and  make  decisions  

21. 

I am  learning  how  to  work  with  other  people  in 
groups  and  on  committees  

22- 

I get  a chance  to  act  as  a leader  in  this  class  

23. 

I am  learning  how  to  get  ideas  from  my  community 
and  from  the  library  

24.  I would  like  to  have  time  to  do  still  more  work  on 

this  course  

25.  I am  enthusiastic  about  my  work  in  this  class  


If  you  were  planning  for  this  class,  what  changes  would  you  niakel  List  any  changes. 
Use  the  other  side  of  this  paper. 
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3. 

PUPIL  SELF-EVALUATION 

At  the  time  we  plan  with  our  pupils  what  we  want  to  learn,  we  also  decide 
how  we  are  going  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  have  learned  it.  This 
process  of  measuring  achievement  is  one  aspect  of  evaluation.  To  be  effec- 
tive, it  should  be  done  by  those  concerned  with  the  planning  and  the  doing. 
To  be  effective,  it  must  be  continuous.  People  develop  by  knowing  why  they 
are  doing  what  they  do,  by  setting  up  new  objectives,  and  by  evaluating  their 
efforts  in  achieving  those  objectives. 

To  help  a pupil  grow  and  develop,  we  need  to  work  with  him  in  such 
a way  that  he  understands  his  needs,  as  well  as  his  achievements,  abilities, 
and  potentialities.  If  an  adolescent  is  recognized  for  his  successes  as 
well  as  for  his  needs,  we  usually  have  little  trouble  in  developing  the 
all-important  self-analysis  and  desire  for  self-improvement.  There  is  no 
evaluative  instrument  so  effective.  This  personal  evaluation  may  be 
made  in  writing  or  in  speaking.  A ninth  grade  boy,  for  instance,  de- 
veloped a questionnaire  containing  items  such  as: 

Do  I keep  my  promises  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so? 

Are  my  table  manners  noticeably  good,  medium,  or  bad? 

Do  I help  others  cheerfully? 

Do  I argue  much? 

He  gave  copies  of  the  questionnaire  to  his  mother,  his  father,  his 
English  teacher,  his  sister,  and  his  cousin.  In  addition  to  answering  the 
questions,  his  mother,  his  father,  and  his  English  teacher  wrote  addi- 
tional statements.  His  mother’s  follows: 

Henry  being  my  only  son,  I am  afraid  I would  be  rather  biased  in  describing  him, 
and  so  I will  say  that  as  boys  go  I believe  he  is  an  average  boy  with  both  good  and 
bad  qualities. 

The  part  I admire  most  in  him  is  his  keen,  inquisitive,  and  retentive  mind,  which 
I know  is  a most  fortunate  quality,  inherited  from  his  father.  His  sweet,  affectionate 
personality— when  he  wants  to  expose  it  to  those  about  him— will  melt  most  anyone. 

He  has  caused  me  much  anxiety  and  embarrassment  at  times— rather  many  times— 
but  many  more  times  have  I been  very  proud  and  happy  over  his  actions. 

The  faults  that  annoy  me  are  his  stubbornness,  and  inclination  to  pout.  I also 
fear  that  sometimes  he  is  not  a good  loser.  His  effervescing  enthusiasm,  I suppose,  is 
only  natural  with  a boy  his  age,  even  though  it  is  very  wearing  at  times. 

My  hopes  for  Henry’s  future  are  very  high.  I hope  he  will  go  into  medicine  or 
science,  but  that  is  for  him  to  decide. 
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1 am  |)routl  lo  say  that  most  of  the  teachers  Henry  lias  had  in  the  past  years  have 
been  as  loud  of  him  as  lie  has  Iteen  of  them. 

I do  believe  we  have  spoiled  Henry  in  striving  to  fnlhll  his  every  whim;  however, 
I do  feel  this  will  only  add  to  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  in  his  adidt  life. 

Mom 

Ot  hinisell:,  Henry  wrote: 

A medimn-si/ed  hoy  with  a crop  of  scraggied  brown  hair,  tossed  carelessly  on  the 
top  of  his  head.  His  face  is  adorned  by  a pair  of  not-too-good-looking  glasses.  His 
fourteen  years  of  "old  age"  have  witnessed  three  countries  and  three  different  states. 

•As  far  as  tlie  future  goes,  his  main  ambition  is  to  accomplish  something,  whether 
it  be  big  or  small,  in  the  scientilic  world  and  to  further  his  knowledge  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  si  tidy  of  everything. 

In  the  sports  world  this  boy  hopes  to  do  almost  the  impossible  by  breaking  Hank 
I.usetti’s  basketball  record  and  Babe  Ruth's  baseball  record  and  by  making  the  winning 
totichdown  in  a Rose  Bowl  game. 

His  favorite  foods  are  watermelon,  steak,  hamburgers,  ice  cream,  tomatoes,  and  apple 
j)ie  with  cheese. 

His  jinxes  are  blondes,  brunettes,  and  red  heads.  The  bane  of  his  existence  is  his 
ten-year-old  sister,  but  1 guess  he  loves  fier  very  much. 

His  favorite  motion  picture  stars  are  Roy  Rogers  and  Gene  /Vutry.  He  thinks  the 
worst  actors  are  Clark  (hible,  Tyrone  Power,  and  Robert  Taylor.  He  is  probably  a 
little  envious  of  them. 

When  adolescents  are  encouraged  lo  write  and  to  speak  about  themselves, 
their  problems,  their  experiences,  their  ideas  and  feelings,  the  therapeutic  value 
of  having  objectified  the  subjective  becomes  apijarent.  If  these  statements 
are  shared  with  the  class,  we  observe  the  effectiveness  with  which  adolescents 
help  and  leach  others,  and  we  learn  whether  or  not  the  objectives  of  our  work 
are  being  met. 

Often  adolescents  are  shy  about  starting  these  sell-cvahiations.  The 
use  of  some  objective  evaluation  is  heljifnl  as  a take-off  into  the  subjective 
evaluation.  Olrjective  data  are  also  effective  in  measuring  change  from 
the  time  an  adolescent  comes  into  a class  until  lie  leaves  it.  Olrjective 
data  provide  ns  with  a diallenge  or  a feeling  of  achievement  as  we 
examine  and  compare  the  results. 

'I'he  following  are  helps  to  teachers  evho  are  concerned  with  objective 
measurement  of  adolescents’  personalities,  character,  and  attitudes: 

Bell.  H.  M.,  School  Inventory  ('Cbacle.s  10-12).  Stanford,  Galifornia,  Stanford  Tniver- 
sitv  Pre.s.s.  Tlii.s  test  checks  attitude  toward  school,  tetichers,  and  curriculum. 

Havighurst,  Robert  J.,  and  Taba,  Hilda.  Adolescent  Character  and  Personality, 
New  York,  John  AViley  Sc  Stms,  Inc..  19-19.  Part  5,  pp.  207-307,  includes  a "Guess- 
Who  Test,”  “Family  Relationships  Ouestionnairc,”  and  a ".Moral  Beliefs  Gheck 
List.” 
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Mooney,  Ross  L.,  Probtem  Check  List  (High  School  l-'orm)  , Cchiimbus,  Ohio, 
lUireau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  I'niveisitv. 

Tiegs,  E.  Clark,  W.  \V.,  and  rhor|)e,  E.  1’.  California  Tests  of  Personalily. 
(2  levels:  Chacles  4-9  and  grades  9-14),  Eos  Angeles,  California,  lest  Bureau, 
Elds  test  nieastires  sell-acl jiistment  and  social  development. 

"I'he  teacher  must  beware  ol  placing  too  much  confidence  in  any  ol 
these  objective  nieastires.  .Such  factors  as  illness  at  the  time  the  jnijhl 
took  the  test,  boredom,  fatigue,  lack  of  interest,  or  deliberate  attempt 
to  deceive  the  tester  may  create  a false  jricture.  If  we  make  cjur  evahia- 
tion  of  an  adolescent  on  the  basis  of  these  test  results  only,  we  may  end 

with  an  entirely  erroneous  picture  of  him.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  tise  such 

labels  as  “inferior,”  “subnormal  intelligence,”  “emotionally  disturbed,” 
“immoral,”  and  “misfit.”  It  is  harmful  to  an  adolescent  to  be  .so  labeled. 
If  we  label  an  adcrlescent  as  “immoral,”  we  have  difficulty  in  observing 
the  good  in  him.  If  we  label  an  adolescent  as  “stupid,”  we  have  difficulty 
in  observing  his  abilities.  Labels  mean  different  things  to  different 
people;  what  is  immoral  to  one  person  may  be  moral  to  another.  More- 
over, an  adolescent  who  may  be  fumbling  in  his  classrcrom  use  of  language, 

may  use  ama/ingly  effective  language  with  his  classmates  or  in  speaking 

of  airplanes. 

The  most  important  element  of  our  evaluation  program  then  is  the 
pupil-teacher  day-by-day  appraisal  of  growth  in  such  aspects  of  learn- 
ing as: 

1.  Ability  to  speak,  to  write,  to  read,  and  to  listen 

2.  Participation  in  class  discussion 

3.  Use  of  aids  in  reading  and  study:  index,  table  of  contents,  dic- 
tionary, encyclopedia,  card  catalog.  Reader’s  Guide,  and  World 
A Irnanac 

4.  Increased  interest  in  learning  and  in  effective  use  of  language 

5.  Ability  to  think  critically 

With  the  increase  in  the  objectives  of  language  teaching,  conies  also  the  need 
for  more  measuring  instruments.  Teachers  and  pupils  may  develop  tests, 
questionnaires,  check  lists,  attitude  scales,  interest  inventories,  and  rating 
scales.  Teachers  and  pupils  may  use  observations,  interviews,  anecdotal  records, 
and  self-evaluations. 

Frecpiently  the  use  of  prepared  questionnaires  and  check  lists  to 
evaluate  pupil  growth  may  be  of  value.  The  following,  prepared  as  jiart 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Secondary  School  Ctirrictdum  Study,  may  be  trsed: 


a.  Pupil  Self-appraisal 

The  following  self-appraisal  student  rating  chart,  which  is  based  on  the  Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth,  may 
be  used  in  a class  or  homeroom:  (1)  to  stimulate  needed  self-analysis,  (2)  to  call  attention  of  students  to  areas 
of  personal  growth,  (3)  to  recognize  appropriate  areas  and  (4)  to  evaluate  progress.  A later  checking  by  the 
pupil  may  show  areas  of  growth.  The  items  may  be  changed  to  suit  local  conditions  when  the  chart  is  mimeographed. 
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I).  Reporting  Pupil  Progress 

Many  school  lacuUies,  through  cooperation  with  parents,  have  de- 
veloped comprehensive  means  of  reporting  pupil  progress.  The  report 
cards  which  are  being  used  indicate  sidiject  marks  on  one  side  and  rat- 
ing of  growth  in  desirable  behaviors  on  the  other.  The  exactness  of  the 
behavior  ratings  is  secondary  to  the  status  which  is  given  to  them.  The 
I ol lowing  is  an  example  and  a suggestion: 

RECORD  OF  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

I he  pupil  should  rate  himself.  Then  the  parent  and 
the  teacher  will  add  their  ratings. 

Key:  1,  a little:  3.  below  average;  5,  average;  7,  above 
average;  10,  excellent. 


.Yccdi'  of  Youth 

Description  of 
Desirable  liehaxnors  1 

1 

RA'I  IN(;S 

•*-,a 

Pupil 

1 T ear  her 

1.  WORK 

Works  hard;  prompt 
Working  toward  a career 

— 

2.  HEALTH 

Has  good  health  habits 
Keeps  self  clean  and  neat 

3.  CITIZENSHIP 

Uses  freedom  wisely 
Flelps  make  thitigs  better 

4.  HOME 

Helps  in  worK  at  home 
Keeps  home  happy 

- - 

- 

.5.  THRIFT 

Earns  and  saves  money 
Spends  money  wisely 

6.  SCIENCE 

L'ses  good  jitdgment 
Can  explain  phenometia 

7.  APPRECIA- 
TION 

Reads  good  literature 
Enjoys  art  and  mtisic 

- 

8 LEISHRE 

Enjoys  school  activities 
Ibis  a sport  or  hobby 

0.  SOCIABILTl  Y 

Has  many  friends 
Is  coitrteotis  to  all 

It).  LANGUACE 

Thitiks  logically 
Writes  and  speaks  well 

(Form  for  hack  of  report  cards) 

Xoii  : 1.  .Similar  rating  sections  may  be  added  for  each  marking  period. 

2.  School  organisation  shotild  provide  at  least  otie  teacher  who  knows  the 
pupil  well. 

3.  Experience  has  shown  a high  degree  of  parent  approval  and  cooperation. 
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Tradition  and  lacility  in  jjiipil  accounting  lavor  the  retention  oi  sub- 
ject marks  and  Ciarnegie  Units  in  secondary  school  record  kccjhng.  Yet 
parents,  when  questioned  widely,  have  given  maxinunn  imjKtrtance  to 
the  develojmient  of  the  pupil’s  personality. b A\’hat  is  evaluated  ile- 
terniines  what  is  taught.  Logically,  then,  both  subject  marks  and  items 
appraising  grotvth  in  desirable  types  of  behavior  should  have  ])lacc  and 
status  on  report  cards. 


4. 

EWVLUATIOX  OF  .SPE.\KIXG 

The  evaluation  of  a pupil’s  growth  in  ahility  to  speak  effectively  may  he 
accomplished  in  many  ways.  The  class  may  have  set  up  ohjectives,  and  the 
individual  pupil,  his  teacher,  and  his  classmates  may  determine  together  the 
degree  of  his  growth  in  terms  of  matching  individual  achievement  with  class 
and  pupil  standards. 

The  class  may  have  decided  that  it  is  undesirable  to  use  “er’s"  in 
oral  communication.  The  pupil  may  say  to  his  classmates  in  the  evalua- 
tion, “I  was  not  aware  of  ‘er’  in  my  speaking  today.  Did  I use  it?”  The 
class  may  report  by  looking  at  the  check  list,  “You  used  it  only  once.” 

The  use  of  records  and  of  the  tape  or  wire  recorder  furnishes  a means 
of  evaluating  elements  of  oral  communication.  AVith  the  help  of  his 
teacher  and  classmates,  a pupil  may  determine  his  speech  needs  bom 
a recording.  Y’oice  cpiality,  pronunciation,  enunciation,  phrasing,  rale, 
rhythm,  and  ideas  may  be  evaluated  if  a pupil  makes  a recording  and 
compares  it  with  a later  recording.  Many  pupils  are  amazed  at  the 
sound  of  their  recordings.  Often  they  ask  in  amazement,  “Do  I sound 
like  that?” 

Primarily  pupils  and  teacher  will  be  concerned  with  the  ideas  in  oral 
communication,  rather  than  rvith  the  elements  of  voice.  \Vas  the  idea 
sound?  "Was  it  presented  effectively?  Did  it  stimulate  thought  and/or 
discussion  and/or  action? 

Pupils  will  be  concerned  with  usage.  "Was  the  usage  in  keeping  with 
the  communication?  "Was  slang  used  excessively?  AVas  the  usage  self- 
conscious?  Wh  at  exjrressions  were  most  effective?  "What  expressions 
detracted  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  communication? 


1 “What  U.  S.  Thinks  About  Its  Schools,”  Life,  Volume  29,  Number  1-6,  October  16,  1950. 
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5. 

EVALUATION  OF  LISTENING 

Listening,  too,  may  best  be  evaluated  by  teacher  and  pupils.  When  the 
objectives  for  learning  are  compiled,  the  means  of  evaluation  are  stated.  The 
means  of  evaluation  of  listening  are  usually  stated  in  terms  of  behavior. 

The  class  may  decide  that  a listener  should  be  courteous.  A discussion 
in  which  the  speaker  says,  “I  found  it  difficult  to  speak  because  Mary 
and  Josephine  were  whispering  all  the  time,”  may  lead  to  better  under- 
standing of  effective  communication  which  involves  the  speaker  and  the 
listener.  As  a result  of  trying  to  speak  to  unexpressive  or  bored  faces, 
a pupil  may  set  up  some  standards  which  make  him  a better  speaker  and 
listener. 

Listeners  may  discover  through  discussion  and  reading  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  hearing  and  listening.  They  may  discover  that  there 
are  degrees  in  listening.  One  may  listen  to  music,  or  to  poetry,  just  to 
enjoy  it  without  analyzing  it.  One  may  listen  to  a newscast  and  be 
critical  of  that  which  he  hears. 

One  means  of  checking  the  effectiveness  of  listening  is  through  an 
examination  of  notes  made  by  students.  The  college-preparatory  pupils, 
especially,  should  demonstrate  their  ability  to  listen  accurately  and  to 
record  clearly  what  has  been  heard.  Pupils  may  develop  quizzes  to  follow 
the  playing  of  recordings.  A teacher  may  check  to  see  how  well  pupils 
can  follow  directions.  A teacher  and  pupils  may  check  radio  programs, 
for  faulty  dilemmas;  speeches,  for  false  analogies;  and  class  discussions,  for 
hasty  generalizations,  for  incompetent  authorities,  false  assumptions, 
and  other  facets  of  inaccurate  thinking. 

6. 

EVALUATION  OF  WRITING 

a.  The  most  important  consideration  in  the  evaluation  of  writing  is, 
Wdiat  did  the  writer  say?  We  consider  further: 

How  effectively  did  he  say  it? 

Does  the  writing  point  toward  the  search  for  truth? 

Does  the  writing  stimulate  thought? 

Is  the  expression  ethical? 

How  worth  while  was  the  writing  to  the  author  and  to  his  readers? 
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b.  Another  aspect  of  the  evaluation  of  writing  is  concerned  with  the 
legibility  of  penmanship.  We  are  criticized  in  the  secondary  schools  be- 
cause we  do  not  encourage  pupils  to  write  legibly  and  because  we  do 
not  encourage  pupils  to  use  typewriters.  Many  a college  student  and 
many  a businessman  regrets  that  his  teachers  did  not  insist  on  legible 
penmanship  and  on  typewriting.  Class  standards  are  as  good  a means 
of  evaluation  of  penmanship  as  are  reader's  evaluations. 

c.  And,  of  course,  we  want  to  be  certain  that  in  evaluating  writing 
we  include  the  measurement  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  express  ideas  in 
effective  language.  Can  he  write  correct  sentences?  Does  he  organize 
ideas  into  paragraphs?  Does  he  spell  correctly?  Does  he  capitalize  and 
punctuate  acceptably?  Is  his  vocabulary  adequate?  Teacher  and  pupil 
evaluations  are  good.  They  may  be  augmented  by  the  use  of  such 
objective  tests  as: 

Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel  English  Test.  Grades  9-16;  1938;  3 forms. 
Yonkers,  New  York.  ^Vorld  Book  Company. 

Cooperative  English  Test.  Grades  9-16;  1932-39;  4 editions.  New  York, 
Cooperative  Test  Service. 

Essentials  of  English  Tests.  Grades  7-13;  1939;  3 forms.  Philadelphia, 
Educational  Test  Bureau. 

loiua  Language  Abilities  Test.  Intermediate  Test.  2 forms.  Grades  7-9. 
Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book  Company. 

Criteria  for  evaluating  creative  expression  are  more  difficult  to  find. 
Generally  the  evaluation  of  the  writing  is  made  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils  who  understand  why  the  pupil  wrote  what  he  wrote.  The  writer 
is  best  able  to  explain  what  the  writing  meant  to  him.  The  teacher  and 
classmates  may  be  concerned  with  the  effect  the  writing  had  upon  them. 
Ihey  may  also  point  the  way  toward  a widening  and  a deepening  of 
the  writer’s  creativity.  He  may  be  encouraged  to  express  his  feelings  in 
I poetry.  He  may  be  encouraged  to  understand  other  people  and  their 
problems  through  writing  about  them.  At  all  events,  the  evaluation  will 
be  concerned  primarily  with  what  is  written  and  why  it  was  written. 
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7. 

E\'ALUAT10X  OF  READING 

Probably  the  best  evaluation  of  reading — but  the  most  difficult — is  found  in 
behavior.  Does  Sally  behave  differently  toward  her  parents  after  reading 
Winter  Wheat‘S  Does  Sylvester  seem  less  snobbish  after  reading  North  Fork? 
Does  Isabelle  reflect  a better  attitude  toward  Negroes  after  reading  Shuttered 
W indows? 

From  the  pupils  comes  the  evaluation  of  poems  like  Auslander’s 
“Steel”  or  Noyes'  “The  Highwayman.”  How  tlitl  they  feel  after  reatling 
the  poem?  W'hat  did  they  think? 

From  the  reading  of  plays  may  come  changes  of  behavior  or  of  attitude. 
Groups  of  pupils  often  evaluate  the  reading  of  Ah  IVilderuess,  Yellow 
Jack  and  Junior  Miss  in  terms  of  their  own  understanding,  attitude,  and 
behavior.  The  evaluation  may  result  in  new  objectives,  and  teacher  and 
ptipils  together  evahiate  the  individual’s  achievement. 

Hire  evaluation  of  behavior  can  be  supported  frecpiently  by  the  use 
of  c[uestionnaires  and  check  lists. 

An  Inventory  of  Reading  Experiences 

Developing  and  evaluating  the  quality  of  what  students  read  is  im- 
portant in  helping  them  to  grow  up.  The  maturity  of  the  learner,  as 
revealed  by  his  self-motivated  behavior— how  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts— 
has  become  a basic  goal  in  lists  of  the  objectives  of  education.  Research 
and  reports  of  general  practice  indicate  that  more  than  customary  meas- 
urements, which  involve  factual  memory,  are  needed  for  a comprehensive 
evaluation  of  actual  behavior.  Very  successful  students  remember  slightly 
more  information  than  others  hut  may  achieve  no  more  in  the  basic 
attitudes  and  behaviors  that  are  characteristic  of  mature  individuals. 
A ready  type  of  evaluation  is  needed  to  appraise  growth  in  the  cpiality 
of  what  sttulents  read  and  to  develop  better  teaching  j^irocedtires  toward 
that  end.  The  inventory  on  pages  211-243  may  be  mimeographed  for 
this  jmrpose. 


INVENTORY  OF  READING,  RADIO.  AND  MOTION  PICTURE 

EXPERIENCES 


Name  Age  . 

F.nglish  Classroom  Grade 

Scliool  Date  , 
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IXSIRUCllOXS 

(To  be  read  by  instructor  and  students  together,  instructor  reading  aloud) 

In  order  to  understand  liotr  to  teach  the  value  of  good  reading,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  wliat  kinds  of  leisure-time  reading  students  do.  Yoti  are  asketl  to  iiulicatc  ^our 
answers  to  some  cjuestions  so  that  this  information  may  be  obtained. 

Your  English  grade  will  not  be  affected  in  any  wav  bv  voiir  answers. 

'I'lie  questions  deal  with  your  customary  actions  regarding  vour  reading.  You  are 
asked  to  check  carefidly  the  answers  which  best  describe  what \ou  usuallv  do. 

Rey:  X— never;  O— often;  S— sometimes. 


Examples 

A.  Continued  stories  (I  read  them  sometimes)  N O 

B.  Wars  and  crimes  (I  o^ten  read  them)  N S 

C.  Amusements  (I  never  read  them  or  do  not  know  them)  . S O 


Think  carelully  about  each  item.  Do  not  hurry.  Circle  the  letter 
which  describes  your  reading,  radio,  and  motion  picture  habits. 

1.  Xewsp.ypers 


What  parts  of  the  papers  do  you  read? 


Comics  

X 

.s 

o 

\ 

s 

s 

o 

Pictures  

X 

,s 

o 

Columns 

\ 

o 

Athletics  

X 

,s 

o 

Essavs 

X 

s 

o 

Crime  and  accidents 

X 

,s 

o 

Book  re\  lews 

X 

s 

o 

Cartoons  

X 

s 

o 

Editorials  

X 

s 

o 

2^ 

Mag.azixes 

IVhnt  types  of 

maaa 

o 

zities  do  you  read? 

Romance 

monthlies  X S 

o 

'U'eeklv  news  magazine 

X 

s 

o 

Pictorials 

X S 

o 

Technical  discnssir>n 

V 

s 

s 

o 

Adventure 

monthlies  X S 

o 

Digests  

X 

o 

Humor 

X S 

o 

Controtersial  

X 

s 

o 

Sport  . . . 

X s 

o 

Tirera  rv 

X 

s 

o 

3 

. Books 

What  kind  of  books  do  you  read? 

Romance 

X s 

o 

Plavs 

V 

s 

o 

Sport  . . . . 

X s 

o 

History  

. X 

s 

o 

Mystery 

X s 

o 

Poetry  

X 

s 

o 

•Aviation 

X s 

o 

Biography  

X 

s 

o 

•Adventure 

N S 

o 

Classics  

. . X 

s 

o 
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4.  Reading  Interests 


hi  most  of  your  reading  what  themes  interest  you? 


Excitement  

N 

s 

O 

o 

Current  news  

N 

S 

o 

Movies  

N 

s 

o 

Politics  

N 

s 

o 

Mystery  

N 

s 

o 

Technical  

N 

s 

o 

Sports  

N 

s 

o 

Artistic 

N 

s 

o 

Humor  

N 

s 

o 

Scientific  

N 

s 

o 

5.  Reasons  for  Reading 


What  reasons  do  you  have  for  reading? 


To  pass  the  course  

. . . . N 

S 

o 

To  keep  up  to  date  

. . N 

S 

o 

To  get  good  grades  

. . . . N 

S 

o 

To  aid  conversation  

. . N 

S 

o 

To  get  excitement  

. . . . N 

s 

o 

To  know  how  people  act  . . 

. . N 

s 

o 

To  organize  speeches  . . 

. . . . N 

s 

o 

To  enrich  appreciation  .... 

. . N 

s 

o 

To  be  amused  

. . . . N 

s 

o 

To  grow  intellectually  

. . N 

s 

o 

6.  Style  of  Writers 

What  kinds  of  style  or  thought  do  you  read? 

N S O 
N S O 
N S O 
N S O 
N S O 


Easy  words  

....  N 

S 

o 

Long  paragraphs 

Exciting  thought  

N 

S 

o 

Good  description 

Short  paragraphs  

N 

s 

o 

Big  words  

Eactual  information 

N 

s 

o 

Classical  references  . 

Concrete  ideas  

....  N 

s 

o 

Abstract  thought  . . . 

7.  Kinds  of  Writers 

What  statements  describe  the  kinds  of  authors  whom  you  read? 


Unheard  of  before  

N 

S 

o 

Widely  read,  popular  

. N 

S 

o 

Little  known  

. . . . N 

S 

o 

Well  known  

. N 

S 

o 

Seldom  discussed  

. . . . N 

s 

o 

Modern  but  distinguished 

. . N 

s 

o 

Sometimes  discussed  

. . . . N 

s 

o 

Read  for  generations 

, . N 

s 

o 

See  their  work  often  

. . . . N 

s 

o 

Praised  by  critics  

. . N 

s 

o 

8.  Profit  From  Reading 

What  do  you  usually  get  from  the  time  spent  in  reading? 


“Passes  the  time”  N S O 

Humor  N S O 

Excitement,  adventure  N S O 

“I  get  away  from  myself”.  ...  N S O 

Vocational  efficiency  N S O 


Understanding  of  nature  

N 

S 

o 

Knowledge  of  places  

N 

S 

o 

Knowledge  of  current  events . . 

N 

S 

o 

Knowledge  of  social  events  . . . 

N 

s 

o 

Intellectual  understanding  . . . 

N 

s 

o 
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9.  Radio  Programs 


]Vhat  do  you  select  on  the  dial? 


"Hot”  music 

X 

s 

o 

Political  commentators 

X 

s 

o 

Crooners  

...  X 

s 

o 

Xews  

. . . X 

s 

o 

Wild  comedv  

...  X 

s 

o 

Drama  

. . . X 

s 

o 

Crimes  and  vigilantes  

. . . . X 

s 

o 

Grand  opera  

. . . X 

s 

o 

Soft  jazz  

. . . . X 

s 

o 

Svmphony  compositions  . 

. . . X 

s 

o 

10.  Motion  Pictures 


What  do  you  select  on  the  screen? 


Modern  romance 

X 

s 

o 

Dance  revues  

X 

s 

o 

Crimes  and  accidents 

....  N 

s 

o 

Educational  news  

X 

s 

o 

Westerns  

....  X 

s 

o 

Biographical  drama 

X 

s 

o 

.Aviation  

. . . . N 

s 

o 

Classical  drama  

....  X 

s 

o 

Comedies  

....  X 

s 

o 

Sophisticated  plavs  

....  X 

s 

o 

Scoring  the  Inventory 

Under  each  of  the  ten  categories,  the  scorer  is  confronted  with  a 
type  of  scoring  problem,  and  is  provided  with  a solution:  The  N 

responses  count  0;  the  S responses,  1;  the  first  five  O responses  in  each 
group,  2,  and  the  second  five  O responses  in  each  group,  4. 

Example 

Newspapers 


What  parts  of  the  papers  do  you  read? 


N 

S 

© — 2 

Current  events  

. X 

S 

© =:  4 

N 

O — 1 

Columnists  

. X 

(S) 

O = 1 

Athletics  

. X 

© 

O - 1 

Essavs  

. . N 

O = 1 

Crimes  and  accidents  . . 

. N 

S 

© = 2 

Book  reviews  

X 

s 

© = 4 

Cartoons  

. N 

s 

0=2 

Editorials  

, . . . N 

0 =:  1 

Total  = 19 


Practice  soon  results  in  ready  addition  tvithont  posting  item  values 
and  takes  less  than  a minute  of  time  for  scoring  the  ten  categories. 
Research  has  shown  the  scores  to  be  highly  valid  and  reliable. 


Grade  Percentile  Rankings: 

From  administration  of  the  Inventory  to  over  7,000  junior  and  senior 
high  school  sttidents  the  following  norms  have  been  established: 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


GRADE  NORMS 

{7,290  Students) 

QUALITY  OF  RE  ADING  EXPERIENCES 


Grades 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Percentiles 

95 

166 

178 

186 

198 

206 

218 

90 

1 56 

163 

172 

177 

186 

194 

80 

143 

145 

156 

163 

180 

183 

75 

138 

139 

151 

158 

165 

168 

70 

130 

134 

136 

143 

148 

154 

60 

122 

124 

1,35 

139 

145 

147 

Median50 

113 

115 

126 

128 

130 

139 

40 

105 

107 

1 19 

122 

126 

132 

30 

103 

104 

110 

114 

122 

126 

25 

99 

101 

105 

110 

117 

121 

20 

88 

90 

99 

106 

114 

119 

10 

83 

85 

87 

95 

98 

109 

SUMMARY 

1.  Evaluation  is  the  process  ol  gathering,  interpreting,  and  using 
evidence  of  growth  in  the  way  students  think,  feel,  and  act.  It 
inclndes  educational  measurement  and  other  ty^ies  of  appraisal  as 
well. 

2.  d'he  learner  lunctions  as  a unit.  As  growth  is  comprehensive,  so 
must  be  its  evaluation.  Otherwise  teaching  and  learning  may  re- 
sidt  only  in  the  artilicial  memorization  of  factual  information. 

3.  What  is  evaluated  determines  what  is  taught. 

4.  Few  tests  or  other  materials  can  be  jnirchased  to  measure  func- 
tional outcomes.  These  must  be  teacher-constructed. 

5.  As  much  objective  measurement  as  j^ossible  should  be  used.  How- 
ever, to  ajipraise  the  greater  outcomes— understanding,  attitudes, 
and  changes  in  the  tvay  students  listen,  speak,  read,  and  write— 
(piestionnaires,  check  lists,  interviews,  and  observation  are  in- 
dispensable. 

6.  Since  evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  teaching,  growth  toward  its 
objectives  should  be  a constant  challenge. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 
1. 

A LIST  OF  ADOLESCEXT  PREFERENCES  IN  ROOKS 

The  list  of  books  which  follows  is  a ronipilation  of  some  pupil  preferences 
as  inrlicaterl  in  a study  made  among  Pennsylvania  school  pupils  in  grades 
seven  through  twelve.  Pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  asked,  “What 
books  have  you  read  that  you  have  really  liked?’’ 

More  than  thirty  thousand  pupils  indicated  choices.  Returns  represent 
a good  cross  section  of  the  pupils'  reading  jrrelerences  in  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  high  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Titles  were  tabulated  and  a key  number  assigned  to  each.  I'he  books 
on  the  final  list,  which  were  indicated  the  least  number  of  times  under 
Pupil  Preference,  were  given  a key  number  “1.”  Each  key  number 
indicates  the  relative  number  of  times  the  book  was  selected  by  pupils. 
Thus,  a book  with  a key  mmdjer  “2”  was  selected  by  twice  as  many 
pupils  as  one  with  a key  number  “1,”  and  a book  with  a key  number  “lOO" 
was  selected  by  100  times  as  many  jjuj^ils  as  a book  with  a “1”  key  and 
fifty  times  as  many  as  a book  with  a key  number  “2.” 

This  list  is  not  offered  as  a suggested  list  of  readings.  It  is  offered  to 
indicate  what  pupils  say  they  like.  The  books  that  pupils  like  are  the 
books  they  are  likely  to  read.  The  list  may  indicate  some  books  which 
might  well  be  used  in  school.  It  may  be  used  as  a point  of  departure 
in  any  effort  to  develop  an  effective  well-motivated  reading  program. 

The  following  key  is  provided  with  individual  judgments  (1-2-3-4-5) 
of  a number  of  librarians  with  respect  to  difficulty: 

M— for  mature  readers 
Y— for  young  readers 
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2. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

Monographs 

American  English  Grammar  by  Charles  C.  Fries:  The  first  analysis  of  modern  English 

usage  to  be  based  on  objective  evidence,  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
important  linguistic  studies  of  the  past  decade.  It  will  influence  future  programs 
of  English  instruction  throughout  the  countrv.  Cloth.  185  pages.  List,  82.75; 
member’s  price,  $1.60. 

An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English  edited  by  \V.  ^Vilbur  Hatfield;  This  outline  of 
an  English  program  from  kindergarten  through  high  school  is  the  most  generally 
approved  presentation  of  modern  English  curriculum  and  method.  Statements  of 
principles  and  hundreds  of  instruction  units.  323  pages.  List,  .82.20;  member’s 
price,  SI. 30. 

Conducting  Experiences  in  English  edited  by  Angela  M.  Broening;  Condensed  ac- 
counts of  successful  long  and  short  units  of  English  based  upon  pupil  experiences. 
The  274  contributors  offer  a rich  varietv  of  projects  and  procedures.  Cloth.  394 
pages.  List,  .82.75;  member’s  price,  SI. 60. 

English  Usage  by  Arthur  G.  Kennedy:  This  monograph  is  concerned  with  the  studv 

of  linguistic  usage.  It  gives  a broad  foundation  for  building  an  understanding  of 
general  principles  of  usage  and  for  making  intelligent  decisions  about  troublesome 
problems  of  usage.  Cloth.  166  pages.  List,  SI. 40;  member’s  price,  S.85. 

Facts  About  Current  Usage  by  Albert  H.  Marckwardt  and  Fred  Walcott:  restudv 

of  the  controversial  language  items  contained  in  Leonard’s  classic,  much-debated 
Current  English  Usage,  which  is  reprinted  as  a part  of  the  present  volume.  \ 
standard  reference.  144  pages.  List,  $1.50;  member’s  price,  $.90. 

Film  and  School  by  Helen  Rand  and  Richard  Lewis:  Designed  as  a pupil  text,  with 

an  abundance  of  effective  class  activities  and  excellent  illustrations.  W’ell  balanced 
between  the  techniques  and  the  content  of  photoplays.  Cloth.  235  pages.  List, 
$1.20;  member’s  price,  $.75. 

Producing  School  Movies  by  Hardy  R.  Finch  and  Eleanor  D.  Childs;  .A  practical 
manual  of  moderate-cost  procedures  based  upon  the  author’s  successful  experience. 
AVell  illustrated.  162  pages.  List,  81.50;  member’s  price,  $1.00. 

Pupils  Are  People  edited  by  Nellie  .-Vppy:  .A  collection  of  livelv.  experimental  essavs 

on  means  of  discovering  and  ministering  to  pupils’  individual  differences.  Popular! 
Cloth.  288  pages.  List,  82.50;  member’s  price,  $1.45. 

Teaching  English  Usage  by  Robert  C.  Pooley:  The  best  available  survey  in  evervdav 

language  of  the  results  of  scholarly  study  of  actual  current  American  English 
language.  Part  I states  the  modern  linguist’s  point  of  view.  Part  II  presents  the 
evidence  on  100  items  frequently  in  question,  and  Part  HI  is  a brief  manual  of 
classroom  methods  and  materials.  Cloth.  276  pages,  f.ist,  82.00;  member’s  price, 
$1.15. 

Teaching  High  School  Students  to  Read  by  Stella  S.  Center  and  Gladys  L.  Persons: 
The  story  of  a successful  attack  upon  reading  disabilities  in  a great  citv  high 
school.  Cloth.  185  pages.  List,  $2.75;  member’s  price,  $1.60. 
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Pamphlets 

Intercultural  Relations:  The  fourteen  articles  on  intercultural  relations  which  filled 
the  English  Journal  for  June,  1946,  are  so  readable  and  so  practical  that  a large- 
reprinting  of  the  whole  magazine  has  been  made;  some  copies  are  still  available 
at  the  1946  price  of  the  magazine.  $.35. 

Junior  High  School  English  by  Helen  G.  Hanlon.  Miriam  B.  Booth,  and  Committee: 
How  to  give  boys  and  girls  adequate  experiences  in  the  processes  of  communication 
is  the  subject  of  this  pamphlet.  It  emphasizes  American  ideals  and  ways  of  living, 
as  well  as  coordination  of  English  with  other  subjects  and  scliool  activities. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  accounts  of  successful  practices  in 
widely  distributed  schools.  36  pages.  $.25. 

Skill  in  Listening  by  Kay  Monaghan  Saunders,  Alice  Sterner,  Milton  A.  Kaplan,  and 
Consultants.  A pioneer  treatment  of  a newly  realized  basic  element  of  communi- 
cations. Chapters:  The  Listening  Process,  Practical  Suggestions  for  Instruction  in 
Listening,  Newscasts  and  Commentaries,  Radio  Drama.  56  pages.  $.35. 

We  Build  Together  (Revised)  by  Charlemae  Rollins:  A “reader’s  guide  to  Negro  life 

and  literature  for  elementary  and  high  school  use”.  64  pages.  $.35. 


Reading  Lists 

Books  for  You  edited  by  Mark  Neville:  This  reading  list  for  grades  9,  10,  11,  and  - 

was  compiled  by  an  NCTE  committee  for  direct  use  by  students.  It  classifies  nearly 
2,000  titles  by  topics— for  example.  This  is  Our  America,  Romance  and  Adventure. 
The  World  at  Work— and  by  types  within  the  topics.  It  describes  each  book 
honestly  and  indicates  its  reading  level.  It  has  attractive  illustrations  and  full 
index.  The  160-page  booklet  published  in  1945  is  brought  up  to  January,  1948 
by  an  accompanying  supplement.  Single  copies,  $.35;  10  or  more,  $.27  each. 

Good  Reading  edited  by  the  Comnuttee  on  College  Readings:  A descriptive  bibliog- 

raphy of  more  than  1,000  highlv  significant  Irooks;  a 30,000-word  “Reader’s 
Guide”  to  the  chief  historical  periods,  types  of  literature,  special  subjects  and 
problems,  and  to  the  outstanding  books  for  each;  shorter  lists  specially  recom- 
mended by  some  of  the  eminent  authors  composing  the  Advisory  Board  (John 
Erskine,  chairman)  . This  is  a Penguin  Mentor  book.  Single  copies,  $.35;  ten  or 
more,  $.27  each  plus  postage. 

Recent  Books  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Pupils,  by  Mark  Neville  and  Blanche 
Rudledge:  This  unofficial  continuation  of  both  Books  for  You  and  Your  Reading 

comes  down  to  January,  1948.  Reprinted  from  the  English  Journal  for  June,  1948, 
it  is  sold  separately  or  supplied  free  with  either  Books  for  You  or  Your  Reading. 
10  pages.  Single  copies,  $.10;  10  or  more,  $.06  each. 

Your  Reading  edited  by  Mark  Neville.  This  stimulating  list  was  compiled  by  an 
NCTE  committee  for  individual  use  by  pupils  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9.  About  1,500 
titles  have  been  carefuly  classified  under  seven  general  topics— such  as  Adventure, 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Nature,  Science,  and  Other  Countries— each  with  several  sul)- 
topics.  Each  book  is  sincerely  described,  and  graded  for  reading  maturity.  The 
128-page  list,  attractively  illustrated  and  fully  indexed,  was  publislied  in  1946.  A 
supplement  now  covers  more  recent  books,  up  to  January,  1948.  Single  copies 
$.30;  10  or  more,  $.22  each. 
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3. 

RECORDINGS 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

PoEis'  Recordings  of  Their  Own  Poems 


Listed  below  are  leading  contemporary  poets’  interpretations  of  their 
own  poems.  The  Robert  Frost  records  are  12-inch,  78  r.p.m.,  and  the 
list  price  is  $2.75.  (Members's  price  $2.00.)  All  the  others  are  10-inch, 
78  r.p.m.,  and  the  list  price  is  $1.75.  (Member’s  price,  $1.25.) 

Robert  Frost;  Mending  Wall;  Stopping  by  a W-oods  on  a Snowy  Morning;  Dust  ol 
Snow;  Birches;  The  Runaway;  The  Road  Not  Taken;  Neither  Far  Out  Nor  in 
Deep;  Tow  Tramps  in  Mud-Time;  Death  of  the  Ftired  man  (Parts  I and  II)  : 
Death  of  the  Hired  Man  (Part  III)  ; The  Tuft  of  Flowers;  A Peck  of  Gold; 
Fire  and  Ice 

Vachel  Lindsay;  The  Congo;  Flower-Fed  Buffaloes;  Chinese  Nightingale,  Parts  1,  2 
and  3;  Chinese  Nightingale,  Parts  4 and  5;  Chinese  Nightingale,  Part  6;  The 
Mysterious  Cat;  General  William  Booth  Enters  into  Heaven;  The  Moon’s  the 
North  Wind’s  Cooky 

Archibald  MacLeish;  Landscape  as  a Nude;  Wild  tVTst;  Oil  Painting  of  the  Artist  as 
the  Artist;  Empire  Builders;  Background  with  Revolutionaries;  Burying  Ground 
by  the  Ties;  Dover  Beach 

Leonie  Adams;  Bell  Towers;  The  River  in  the  Meadow;  Harvest;  Time  and  Spirit; 
The  Horn;  The  Mount 

W.  H.  Auden;  In  Memory  of  Yeats;  Eaw  Like  Love 
S.  V.  Benet;  Portrait  of  a Southern  Lady 

W.  R.  Benet;  Erom  the  Dust  Which  is  God;  The  Ealconer  of  God 

}.  P.  Bishop;  Apparition;  The  Return;  Moving  Landscape  with  Palling  Rain; 
Metamorphosis  of  M. 

R.  P.  T.  Coffin;  The  Secret  Heart;  The  Eog;  The  Lantern  in  the  Snow 
E.  E.  Cummings;  Selections  from  50  Poems 

Marianne  Moore;  He  Digesth  Harde  Yron;  See  in  the  Midst  of  Leaves;  and  others 

Allen  Tate;  Emblems;  The  Subway;  and  others 

Mark  Van  Doren;  Posey  God  and  Schoolroom  God;  and  others 

W.  C.  Williams;  The  Red  Wheelbarrow;  Tract;  and  others 


Masterpieces  of  Literature 

Three  albums  each  containing  six  10-inch,  78  r.p.m.  records  and  each 
accompanied  by  a teacher’s  manual.  These  are  produced  by  Columbia 
Recording  Corporation,  which  fixed  the  retail  price  at  $5.90.  The  selec- 
tions and  readers  were  chosen  and  the  manual  prepared  by  an  NCTE 
Committee,  Robert  C.  Pooley,  chairman. 
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The  Appreciation  of  Poetry.  Read  Ijy  Norman  Corwin:  Hoots;  Boot  and  Saddle; 
Sea  Fever;  A Red,  Red  Rose;  Break,  Break,  Break;  Knhla  Khan;  The  Lark;  Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee;  From  the  Sante  Fe  Trail;  Lost;  Silver;  The  Rtinaway; 
A Wet  Sheet  and  a Flowing  Sea;  The  Fog;  T he  Railway  TTain;  Deserted;  In  Time 
of  The  Breaking  of  Nations;  Crossing  the  Bar;  Ozymandias;  The  Tiger;  She 
Walks  in  Beauty;  Dover  Beach;  Encouragement  to  a Lover;  On  His  Blindness; 
In  Flanders  Fields;  When  I Heard  the  Learned  Astronomer;  To  Althea,  from 
Prison;  November  Night;  The  Man  With  the  Hoe. 

Our  American  Heritage:  Thirteen  prose  selections,  read  by  Wesley  Addy:  The  May- 

flower Company;  From  “The  Pennsylvania  Charter  of  Privileges”;  The  Declaration 
of  Independence;  Selection  from  the  Farewell  Address  of  George  W'ashington; 
From  the  First  Inaugural  Address  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  A Selection  from  “Sacred 
Obligations”;  The  Gettysburg  Address;  From  “The  History  of  Liberty”;  Patriotism; 
From  “A  Pan-American  Policy”;  From  “Our  Responsibilities  as  a Nation”;  From 
“Americans  of  Foreign  Birth”;  From  “The  Promised  Land.” 

Great  Themes  in  Poetry:  Twenty-one  poems,  arranged  under  thirteen  themes.  Read 

by  Basil  Rathbone:  God’s  World;  Loveliest  of  Trees;  The  Vagabond;  Ode  on  a 

Grecian  Urn;  Abou  Ben  Adheni;  Shakespeare’s  Sonnet  XXIX;  The  Arrow  and 
the  Song;  Sonnet  XLHI  (E.  B.  Browning)  ; The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love; 
Go  Lovely  Rose;  To  the  Virgins  to  Make  Much  of  Time;  The  World  is  Too  Much 
with  Us;  Travel;  On  First  Looking  into  Chapman’s  Homer;  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind;  From  “In  Memoriam”;  To  a AVaterfowl;  On  the  Late  Massacre  in  Pied- 
mont; Stupidity  Street;  In  Memoriam  F.  A.  S.;  Sonnet  (Rupert  Brooke)  ; Prospice; 
The  Waste  Places;  Say  Not  the  Struggle  Nought  Availeth;  Invictus;  The  Old 
Woman  of  the  Roads;  My  Own,  My  Native  Land:  America;  Elate. 

Special  Linguistic  Recordings 

These  are  10-inch,  78  r.p.m.  records  designed  to  help  high  school  and 
college  students  to  realize  something  ot  the  interesting  history  of  our 
language.  (Members’s  price,  $1.25.) 

Beowulf:  Selections  read  in  Old  English  diction,  with  explanation,  by  Harry  M.  Ayres. 

Chaucer:  Selections  from  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale 
read  with  explanation  of  Middle  English  sounds  by  Harry  M.  Ayers. 

Shakespeare:  Hamlet’s  Soliloquy  and  part  of  “Speak  the  speech,  I pray  you,”  read  by 

Harry  M.  Ayres  in  Elizabethan  accent. 

Gettysburg  Address:  Read  by  Harry  M.  Ayers  in  the  style  and  tone  of  Lincoln’s  day, 

and  on  the  reverse  side  in  the  manner  of  today. 

Street  Cries  of  Charleston,  S.  C.:  Quaint,  original  chants  of  the  fish,  flower,  and 

vegetable  vendors. 


4. 

MOTION  PICTURES  AND  FILMSTRIPS^ 

Many  producers  do  not  rent  hlms.  However,  many  of  the  films  which 
are  listed  below  may  be  rented  or  sectired  on  loan  from  the  local  dis- 
tributors of  films  in  Pennsylvania.  Each  Pennsylvania  teachers  college 
now  has  a film  library. 

Where  direct  purchase  is  tlesirable,  the  prices  which  are  listed  later 
will  be  found  pertinent. 

^Data  adopted  from:  Kenny,  Rita  J.,  and  Schofield,  Edward  T.,  ^‘Motion  Pictures  and  Film- 
strips  for  English/’  The  English  Journal,  Volume  XXXIX,  Number  2,  February  1950. 
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DiRECroRV  OF  Producers 

ALA:  American  Library  Association,  Publicity  Division,  50  East  Huron  Street,  Chicago 

11,  Illinois 

Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York 

BIS:  British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York 

Castle  Films  Division,  United  World  Films,  1145  Park  Avenue,  New  York  29,  New  York 

Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65  East  South  Water  Street,  Chicago  I,  Illinois 

Curriculum  Films,  Inc.,  1775  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York 

Eastin  Pictures  Company,  P.  O.  Box  598,  Davenport,  Iowa 

EB:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  .Avenue,  I\'ilmette,  Illinois 

Hoffberg  Productions,  Inc.,  620  Ninth  .Avenue,  New  A'ork  18,  New  A'ork 
IFB:  International  Film  Bureau,  Inc.,  84  East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Library  Films,  Inc.,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York 
Morthole:  E.  L.  Morthole,  2216  Greenwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Pictorial  Films,  Inc.,  625  Madison  Avenue,  New  A'ork  22,  New  York 
Pocket  Books,  1230  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  22,  New  A'ork 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  Audio-Visual  Division,  353  Fourth  .Avenue,  New  'S'oik 
10,  New  York 

Stillfilm,  Inc.,  8443  Melrose  Avenue,  Hollywood  46,  California 

SVE:  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Teaching  Aids  Exchange,  Box  1127,  Modesto,  California 

TFC:  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25  AV'est  Forty-third  Street,  New  York  18, 

New  York 

Y.AF:  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  Forty-first  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York 


I.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
Motion  Pictures’^ 

Cambridge.  20  min.  BIS.  .§45.00 

A picture  of  one  of  the  oldest  universities  in  the  world.  Set  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
market  town,  its  colleges  are  rich  in  history.  Their  buildings  and  the  long  lawns 
reaching  down  to  the  river  Cam  are  famous  for  their  beauty.  The  him  explores  the 
lecture  halls  and  laboratories  at  Cambridge  and  shows  in  one  picturescpie  scene  aftei 
another  why  the  university  is  famous. 

Christmas  Carol.  37  min.  TFC 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  production  of  Dickens’  famous  tale  of  miserliness.  Cast  in- 
cludes Reginald  Owen,  Gene  Lockhart,  and  .Ann  Rutherford. 

David  Copperfield.  Each  part,  38  min.  TFC 

Part  1— The  boy.  Deals  with  David’s  childhood  and  early  youth  as  portrayed  in 
the  M-G-M  film.  Part  2— The  man.  David’s  early  manhood;  his  career  and  marriage 
are  enacted. 

Elegy  Written  in  a Country  Churchyard.  17  min.  Eastin.  .§37.50 
.A  pictorial  pilgrimage  to  Buckinghamshire,  immortalized  by  Thomas  Gray.  Includes 
a brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet  and  a reading  from  the  “Elegy”. 

England,  Background  of  Literature.  10  min.  Coronet.  .§45.00 

Shows  London,  as  the  inspiration  of  Chaucer,  Dickens,  and  Browning;  tlie  country- 
side, which  was  so  meaningful  to  Shakespeare,  Keats,  and  Kipling;  and  the  sea,  as 
Coleridge,  Conrad,  and  Masefield  wrote  of  it. 


^ Check  Directory  of  Producers  above. 
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English  Inns.  10  min.  IFB.  $22.50 

Presents  an  interesting  tour  of  English  byways,  stopping  to  acquaint  the  spectator 
with  English  centers  of  hospitality,  playhouses,  and  links  in  transportation. 

Great  Expectations.  38  min.  TEC 

Excerpted  from  the  ETniversal  photoplay  and  edited  to  throw  the  major  emphasis 
upon  Pip. 

Jane  Eyre.  40  min.  TEC 

The  cast  includes  Joan  Fontaine  and  Orson  4Velles. 

Master  Will  Shakespeare.  11  min.  TFC 

A brief  and  somewhat  fictionized  story  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  beginning  with 
views  along  the  .Avon  in  the  village  of  Stratford,  and  depicting  Shakespeare’s  entire  life. 
Includes  scenes  from  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Othello.  45  min.  Eastin.  .$75.00 

An  excellent  cast,  including  John  Slater,  Luanne  Shaw,  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  appear 
in  the  principal  scenes  from  Shakespeare’s  famous  play.  The  condensed  version  is 
worth  while  for  English  literature  classes  as  well  as  for  dramatic  art  classes. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  45  min.  TFC 
Hollywood  version  with  Greer  Carson. 

Roma7ice  of  Robert  Burns.  17  min.  Color.  TFC 

A story  woven  about  episodes  hi  the  life  of  Robert  Burns,  with  musical  accom- 
paniment including  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  and  ‘‘Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton.” 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  30  min.  TFC 

Excerpts  from  M-G-M  production.  Eollows  the  love  story  from  the  first  meeting 
through  the  final  scene  in  the  tomb. 

Rural  England.  11  min.  TEC 

English  countryside  in  spring  with  general  views  and  closeiips  of  architectural 
details. 

Scotland,  Background  of  Literature.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

Helps  sludents  to  understand  the  rugged  coiintrv  which  inspired  men  like  Scolt, 
Burns,  Stevenson  and  Defoe. 

Scotland— The  Bonnie.  10  min.  TFC 

A picture  of  the  rugged  Scotch  countryside,  views  of  the  homes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Robert  Burns,  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  king  and  queen  arriving  to  attend 
the  annual  highland  gathering  at  Brasmar. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities.  45  min.  TFC 
Screen  portrayal  with  Ronald  Colman. 

Tennyson’s  Land  of  Lyonnesse.  11  min.  Eastin.  $18.75 
Environs  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Several  of  Tennyson’s 
poems  are  read. 

Treasure  Island.  40  min.  TEC 

Produced  by  M-G-M  in  1934  and  based  on  the  well-known  story  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Re-edited  from  the  feature  film  and  stars  Lionel  Barrymore,  Wallace 
Beery,  and  Jackie  Cooper. 

Westminster  Abbey.  20  min.  BIS.  $42.00 
The  history  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  history  of  England.  Here  Parliament  once 
met;  here  for  centuries  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  have  been  crowned;  here  are 
buried  illustrious  Englishmen  of  all  times. 
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jyorks  of  Charles  Dickens.  18  min.  Hoffiberg.  .5100.00 
This  film  was  photographed  in  authentic  locations  where  Dickens  lived.  It  shows 
his  early  home  and  all  the  important  places  in  England  connected  with  his  life. 

Filmstrips 

As  You  Like  It.  50  frames.  YAF.  .53.50 

A pictorial  synopsis  of  the  play,  based  on  scenes  from  motion  picture. 

Hamlet.  60  fr.  YAF.  53.50 

A pictorial  synopsis  of  the  play  based  on  scenes  from  Lawrence  Olivier  screen  version. 
Henry  V.  42  fr.  YAF.  $3.50 

A pictorial  synopsis  of  the  play  based  on  the  Lawrence  Olivier  screen  version. 
Introduction  to  Seventeenth-Century  England.  36  fr.  SVE.  $3.00 

Pictures  the  bitter  strife  between  the  Cavaliers  or  Royalists  and  Roundheads  or 
Puritans— and  the  wide  divergence  in  the  literature  of  the  period. 

Introduction  to  Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature.  35  fr.  SVE.  $3.00 
Calls  attention  to  the  lives  of  outstanding  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century:  Defoe, 
Swift,  Pope,  Fielding,  Samuel  Johnson,  Gibhon,  and  Sheridan. 

Introduction  to  the  Romantic  Age  in  English  Literature.  36  fr.  SVE.  $3.00 

Explains  that  the  Romantic  Age  in  English  literature  was  so  called  because  the 
writers  of  this  period  spoke  as  individuals  and  believed  that  in  speaking  from  the 
heart  they  reached  humanity. 

Introduction  to  William  Shakespeare.  41  fr.  Y.YF.  $3.50 
A brief  survey  of  the  life  and  times  of  Shakespeare. 

Introduction  to  the  Victorian  Age  in  English  Literature.  41  fr.  SVE.  $3.00 

Portrays  the  background  for  the  writers  of  the  Victorian  age  and  scenes  from  the 
England  of  that  period. 

Ivanhoe.  105  fr.  Color,  Pictorial.  $7.00 
Basic  plot  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  45  fr.  Morthole.  $15.50 

Includes  scenes  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  Trossachs,  and  Stirling. 

Macbeth.  45  fr.  YAF.  $3.50 

A pictorial  synopsis  of  the  play,  based  on  scenes  from  the  Orson  IVelles’  screen 
version. 

The  Macbeth  Country.  58  fr.  Morthole.  $5.50 
Includes  scenes  of  Cawdor  Castle,  Inverness,  Dunsinane,  and  MacDuff’s  Castle. 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  53  fr.  YAF.  $3.50 

A pictorial  synopsis  of  the  play  based  on  scenes  from  the  motion  picture. 

Robin  Hood.  Parts  I and  11.  30  fr.  each.  Stillfilm 

Text  and  pictorial  materials  alternate  to  provide  summaries  of  several  tales,  in- 
cluding: how  Robin  Hood  became  an  outlaw.  Friar  Tuck,  Lady  Marian,  Richard  the 
Lionhearted  on  crusade,  and  others. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  62  fr.  YAF.  $3.50 

A pictorial  synopsis  of  the  play  based  on  scenes  from  the  motion  picture. 

The  Scott  Country.  46  fr.  Morthole.  $15.50 
Scenes  of  Walter  Scott’s  homes  in  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  and  Dryburgh  .Abbey. 
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Shakespeare’s  Theater.  43  fr.  YAF.  $3.50 

Illustrates  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  Elizabethan  theater  by  showing  how  a 
group  of  students  reconstructed  Shakespeare’s  Globe  Theatre  as  one  phase  of  their 
introduction  to  Shakespeare’s  plays. 

Stratford-on-Avon  with  iVarwick  and  Kenihaorth.  57  fr.  Color.  Morthole.  $15.50 
Shows  interiors  of  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage,  castles  of  Warwick  and  Kenilworth. 

Treasure  Island.  102  fr.  Color.  Pictorial.  $7.00 
Pictures  incidents  based  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  novel. 

II.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Motion  Pictures 

Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  40  min.  TFC 

1 he  Hollywood  version  of  Mark  Twain’s  novel,  with  Mickey  Rooney,  Walter  Com 
nollv,  and  other  actors  of  note. 

Captains  Courageous  (Fishhook  Sequence)  12  min.  TFC 

,\  fisherman  teaches  a hoy  the  value  of  fair  play  in  dealing  with  others. 

Captains  Courageous  (School  Sequence)  12  min.  TFC 

.\n  excerpt  from  M-G-M  film  dealing  with  school  life,  also  emphasizing  values  of 
fair  play. 

Good  Earth.  30  min.  TFC 

Deals  with  the  ravages  of  famine  in  a Chinese  village  and  the  struggle  for  survival. 
Excerpt  from  M-G-M  film. 

The  Good  Job.  10  min.  TFC 

William  Saroyan’s  story  of  a storekeeper  in  a slum  tlistrict  who  philosophizes 
regarding  customers. 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  40  min.  TFC 
A rendition  of  Hawthorne’s  novel.  Authentic  costuming  and  environmental  back- 
ground. Valuable  as  an  experience  preceding  or  following  the  reading  of  the  novel. 

Lady  or  the  Tiger.  11  min.  TFC 

Dramatization  of  Frank  Stockton’s  short  story. 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty.  40  min.  TFC 

Cut  from  the  M-G-M  film,  with  Charles  Laughton,  Clark  Gable,  and  Franchot  Tone. 
A well-acted  thriller. 

Story  That  Couldn’t  Be  Printed.  11  min.  TFC 

History  of  John  Zenger,  pre-Rcvoltitionary  4Var  printer,  whose  acquittal  on  charges 
of  printing  statements  impugning  the  honesty  of  the  king’s  colonial  representative 
established  basic  principles  of  the  j>ress. 

Tall  Tales.  11  min.  Brandon.  $40.00 

Three  authentic  American  folk  ballads  charmingly  sung  by  four  noted  ballad  singers: 
Burl  Ives,  Joshua  4Vhite,  4Vill  Gear,  and  Winston  O'Keefe.  The  ballads  sung  are 
“Strawberry  Roan,’’  “Grey  Goose,”  and  “John  Flenry.” 

To  Hear  Your  Banjo  Play.  20  min.  Brandon.  $72.00 
The  origin  of  the  banjo  and  the  development  of  southern  folk  music  are  tracetl 
around  the  country,  and  their  influence  on  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo]zle  is  indicated. 
Different  regions  and  ways  of  living  create  different  kinds  of  music  and  examples  are 
used  throughout.  Story  by  Alan  Lomax. 
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Filmstrips 

Julroduction  to  Nineteenth-Century  American  Literature.  38  frames.  SVE.  .$3.00 
Calls  attention  to  a number  of  interesting  facts  about  and  habits  of  the  .Vmeriian 
poets  of  this  era,  including  I.owell.  W'hittier,  and  Longfellow. 

The  lAterature  of  Freedom.  36  fr.  Popular  Science 
A reminder  of  the  ways  in  which  the  dynamic  theme  of  freedom  has  inspired 
writers  of  all  times.  Pictures  and  text  highlight  outstanding  expressions  of  the  urge 
of  freedom  and  narrate  heroic  deeds  performed  for  freedom. 

Rip  Van  Winkle.  115  fr.  Color.  Pictorial.  $7.00 
Washington  Irving’s  story  told  in  pictures. 

The  Vocabulary  of  Freedom.  40  fr.  Popular  Science 
A treatment  of  the  significant  words  that  symbolize  the  concepts  and  ]>ractices  of 
freedom.  It  explains  the  functional  importance  of  certain  words  that  are  often 
shrouded  in  vagueness.  It  also  explains  many  words  essential  to  the  discussion  of  the 
great  American  documents. 

Everyday  Courtesy.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

A junior  high  school  class  prepares  an  exhibit  on  courtesy.  The  importance  of  a 
friendly  attitude  and  courteous  expressions  such  as  “May  I?,”  “Thank  you,”  and 
“Please”  are  stressed. 

How  to  Judge  Authorities.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

Bill  encounters  a puzzling  conflict  between  statements  of  authorities.  He  considers 
the  internal  evidence  of  each  authority,  the  experience  from  which  each  speaks,  and 
the  evidence  of  his  own  experience  to  reach  sound,  intelligent  decisions. 

How  to  Judge  Facts.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

This  film  helps  students  to  establish  a judicious  mental  attitude  toward  fact-finding. 
They  learn  to  guard  against  platitudes,  false  analogies,  assumptions,  and  double 
meanings  as  well  as  to  gain  a new  clarity  in  mental  perspective. 

How  to  Read  a Book.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

Selecting  a book  involves  several  considerations:  What  information  is  needed?  IVliat 
questions  are  to  be  answered?  What  does  this  book  offer?  The  film  does  much  to 
answer  these  questions  and  includes  other  details— the  author’s  attitude;  where  to  look 
for  key  ideas  and  how  to  use  them  in  rapid  reading;  the  index;  footnotes;  references; 
when  to  read  quickly;  when  to  read  with  greater  care. 

How  to  Study.  11  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

Jim  learns  how  to  study,  and  how  to  make  it  interesting  and  profitable  by  organizing 
his  work  and  budgeting  his  time,  by  reading  with  a purpose  in  mind  and  knowing  how 
to  locate  reference  material  quickly.  In  this  way  he  gets  more  done  in  less  time. 

How  to  Write  Your  Term  Paper.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

Shows  step  by  step  how'  a term  paper  is  written  from  choice  of  a topic  to  the 
finished  paper. 

Improve  Your  Pronunciation.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

While  practicing  his  speech  to  be  given  at  a school  banquet,  ^V’alter  begins  to 
realize  his  own  pronunciation  shortcomings.  He  formulates  a program  for  im- 
provement by  using  these  basic  rules:  Pronounce  each  sound  correctly;  pronounce 
each  syllable;  use  accepted  pronunciations. 

Improve  Your  Reading.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

Suggestions  from  improvement  of  rate  of  reading  as  well  as  eye-perception  span, 
comprehension,  and  other  phases  of  reading  skill. 

Making  Sense  with  Sentences.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

A telephone  conversation  and  a letter  based  upon  it  show  the  desirability  of 
complete  sentences— for  clarity.  Best  for  junior  high  school. 
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Propaganda  Techniques.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

A high-school  student  finds  out  how  propaganda  was  used  in  the  town  election. 
Examples  of  glittering  generalities,  name-calling,  etc. 

Punctuation:  Mark  Your  Meaiiing.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

A puppet-show  script  is  being  written.  Through  the  actions  of  the  puppets  the 
importance  of  punctuation  is  shown. 

Speeding  Your  Reading.  11  min.  Teaching  Aids  Exchange.  $50.00 

Film  concentrates  on  development  of  correct  reading  habits— start-and-stop  motion 
of  the  eyes,  point  of  focus,  and  span  of  recognition  are  presented  in  a meaningful  way. 

III.  LITERATURE  OF  OTHER  LANDS  AND  TIMES 

Motion  Pictures 

Ancient  World  Inheritance.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

Motivates  the  study  of  ancient  history  by  relating  the  achievement  of  ancient 
civilization  to  institutions  of  the  modern  world.  By  comparison  of  ancient  with  the 
modern,  it  shows  how  everyday  articles  as  textiles,  paper,  and  machines,  and  institutions 
like  writing  and  law  are  inherited  from  the  culture  of  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  As- 
syrians, and  other  ancient  peoples. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  10  min.  Library  Films.  $30.00 
Walter  Hampden,  who  has  appeared  in  the  title  role  of  this  play,  serves  as  com- 
mentator, first  interpreting  Rostand’s  immortal  character,  and  then  appearing  in 
several  outstanding  scenes  from  the  well-known  tragedy 

Les  Miserables.  36  min.  TEC 

Cut  from  the  Twentietli-Century  Fox  film,  starring  Frederic  March  and  Charles 
Laughton. 

Filmstrips 

The  Odyssey.  97  frames.  Color.  Pictorial.  $7.00 

Following  events  are  pictured  in  detail:  Cyclops,  the  Bag  of  Winds,  Circe,  Charybdis 
and  Scylla,  Calypso. 

The  Three  Musketeers.  105  fr.  Color.  Pictorial.  $7.00 
A portrayal  of  Alexander  Dumas’s  novel. 

IV.  THE  MECHANICS  OF  ENGLISH 

Motion  Pictures 

Build  Your  Vocabulary.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

Shows  how  a vocabulary  failure  is  turned  into  a success.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  finds 
himself  at  a loss  for  words  at  a civic  association  meeting,  takes  a cue  from  his  son 
Roger  and  embarks  upon  a systematic  campaign  of  vocabulary  improvement. 

Building  an  Outline.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 

Shows  the  results  of  work  that  is  based  on  poor  outlines  and  work  based  on  well- 
constructed  outlines.  Presents  techniques. 

Choosing  Books  To  Read.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 
Peter,  a student,  discovers  that  he  can  find  a great  deal  of  information  about  his 
hobby,  photography,  through  reading  books.  This  film  stresses  the  use  of  library 
facilities  including  the  card  catalogue,  bibliographies,  book  lists,  and  the  help  of  the 
librarian. 

Dating:  Do’s  and  Don’ts.  10  min.  Coronet.  $56.25;  color  $112.50 

A dramatized  presentation  from  the  invitation  to  goodnight.  The  boy’s  responsibility 
is  emphasized  more  than  in  most  treatments.  Suitable  for  early  adolescence. 
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Do  Words  Kver  Fool  You?  11  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 
False  impressions  are  created  through  misuse  of  words  in  advertising  and  even  at 
home.  Shows  how  words,  if  not  used  carefully  and  explicitly,  may  become  confusing 
and  time-wasting. 

Spelling  is  Easy.  10  min.  Coronet.  .$45.00 

This  film  presents  the  five  rules  for  learning  to  spell,  building  the  action  around 
the  story  of  Tom  Stafford,  who  is  writing  a report  of  a fifth-grade  science  experiment 
for  the  school  paper. 

Watch  That  Qiwtation.  Coronet.  $45.00 

Best  for  junior  high  school.  Teaches  the  need  of  accuracy  in  quoting  others. 
Presented  in  narrative  form. 

We  Discover  the  Dictionary.  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 
Important  points  regarding  dictionary  usage  are  developed  through  a simple  story 
concerning  three  students  who  are  assigned  the  task  of  writing  a letter.  By  the  time 
the  letter  is  finished,  they  have  learned  a great  deal  about  dictionaries,  including  the 
use  of  guide  words,  finding  the  spelling  of  words,  definitions,  the  reading  of  diacritical 
marks,  and  the  many  kinds  of  dictionaries. 

Who  Makes  Words?  10  min.  Coronet.  $45.00 
In  a search  for  a new  word  to  describe  the  pastel-colored  blackboard,  pupils  are  led 
to  investigate  the  source  of  other  words  and  to  discover  that  some  are  borrowed,  some 
are  simply  invented,  and  some  come  about  through  changes  in  spelling  or  meaning. 
Through  their  search,  they  learn  the  important  ways  by  which  our  language  grew. 

Why  Punctuate?  11  min.  YAF.  $40.00 

This  film  stimulates  an  interest  in  punctuation  by  showing  how  essential  good 
punctuation  is  to  writing  in  social  and  business  life.  It  summarizes  the  basic  rules 
for  the  use  of  the  comma,  quotation  marks,  semicolon,  and  colon. 

Filmstrips 

The  Apostrophe.  34  frames.  Popular  Science.  $6.00 
Cartoon  figure  of  apostrophe  compares  himself  with  the  comma  in  shape,  indicates 
his  uses,  and  states  his  two  jobs— to  indicate  ownership  and  to  show  omission  of 
letters. 

Colon,  Semicolon,  and  Dash.  44  fr.  Color.  Popular  Science.  $6.00 

Explains  use  of  the  colon  in  letter  heading,  statements,  long  series,  and  with  figtires. 
Also  describes  use  of  the  semicolon  in  joining  related  sentences  and  with  conjunction 
adverbs,  and  the  use  of  the  dash— for  special  purposes. 

The  Comma,  Part  I.  45  fr.  Color.  Popular  Science.  .$6.00 
Defines  punctuation  as  a way  of  conveying  the  meaning  of  a sentence.  Includes  the 
use  of  commas  in  punctuation  of  series. 

The  Comma,  Part  II.  32  fr.  Color.  Popular  .Science.  .S6.00 
Explains  use  of  comma  to  set  off  “loose”  parts  of  a sentence.  Types  of  loose  parts 
shown  include  “Yes”  and  “No,”  adverbs  such  as  “however,”  and  names  of  persons 
addressed  and  words  in  apposition. 

The  Comma,  Part  III.  40  fr.  Color.  Popular  Science.  $6.00 
Covers  use  of  comma  to  set  off  introductory  phrases,  and  clauses  that  are  out  of 
normal  order. 

Diagramming  Compound  and  Complex  Sentences.  35  fr.  SVE.  $2.00 

The  rules  of  sentence  diagramming  arc  ilhistrated.  Useful  in  that  there  is  repetition 
and  that  the  student  works  along  with  the  filmstrip. 

Diagramming  Simple  Senences.  35  fr.  SVE.  $2.00 
Illustrates  fundamental  rules  of  sentence  diagramming. 
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Hoiu  to  Develop  a Good  Vocabulary.  48  fr.  Color.  Curriculum.  ,16.95 

Joe  develops  a formula  for  vocabulary  building:  keep  a notebook  for  new  words, 
look  up  the  new  words  in  the  dictionary,  and  use  them  correctly. 

How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia.  51  fr.  Popular  Science.  fS.OO 

Briefly  presents  basic  elements  of  encyclopedia  use  in  an  actual  classroom  situation. 
Pollow-up  suggestions,  testing,  and  review  materials.  Teacher’s  guide. 

Importance  of  Vocabulary  in  Communication.  56  fr.  Color.  Curriculum.  $6.95 
The  experience  of  a French  child  who  knows  no  English,  lost  in  New  York,  il- 
lustrates the  importance  in  our  lives  of  an  ever-growing  vocabulary. 

Modifiers— Adjectives  and  Adverbs.  49  fr.  Color.  Curriculum.  $6.95 

"Grammar,  Inc.,”  employes  ".Adjective”  and  “Adverb”  as  modihers.  Each  envies  the 
other’s  job,  but  hnds  that  neither  one  can  do  the  other’s  work. 

Nouns.  54  fr.  Color.  Curriculum.  $6.95 
"Noun,”  would-be  movie  actor,  proves  he  can  play  the  parts  of  people,  places,  things, 
and  ideas,  including  plurals,  or  feminine  forms  of  masculine  nouns. 

Quotation  Marks.  58  fr.  Color.  Popular  Science.  $6.00 

" Explains  that  quotation  marks  are  stop  and  go  signs  in  written  conversation.  Shows 
use  of  capital  to  begin  quotation,  punctuating  the  end  of  a quotation,  broken  quotation 
use  in  titles,  and  excerpts  copied  from  words  of  others. 

Parts  of  Speech.  34  fr.  SVE.  $2.00 

Teaches  the  parts  of  speech  by  comparing  sentence  and  its  words  to  a train  with 
various  types  of  cars. 

Sentence  Construction.  43  fr.  SVE.  $2.00 

Sentence  construction  is  pictured  as  essentially  a building  process. 

Spelling— Let’s  Look  into  Some  of  the  Problems.  43  fr.  Color.  Curriculum.  $6.95 
Stresses  necessity  for  good  spelling  in  whatever  the  student  writes.  Introduces  some 
common  spelling  difficulties. 

Spelling— Memory  Aids.  48  fr.  Color.  Curriculum.  $6.95 

Introduces  ways  of  using  your  imagination  to  form  mnemonics  of  memory-aid  pictures 
to  hang  in  the  mind  to  remember  frec|uent  misspellings. 

Spelling-Seeing,  Hearing.  57  fr.  Color.  Curriculum.  $6.95 

Errors  of  substitution,  omission,  addition,  and  transposition  of  sounds  in  words 
spelled  the  way  they  sound  are  reduced  or  overcome  by  careful  observation,  pro- 
nunciation. and  a "photographic  memory.” 

Subject  and  Predicate.  52  fr.  Color.  Curriculum.  $6.95 

"Subject”  and  "Predicate,”  arguing  their  relative  importance  before  a judge,  learn 
that  they  are  equally  important,  as  students  learn  to  recognize  each  in  simple 
declarative  sentences. 

Use  of  the  Dictionary  in  Spelling.  56  fr.  Color.  Curriculum.  $6.95 
The  dictionary  as  the  basis  of  good  spelling  habits,  as  an  aid  in  learning  pro- 
nunciation, in  forming  mnemonics,  and  in  “photographing  words”  in  the  mind. 

Words  and  Their  Backgrounds.  52  fr.  Color.  Curriculum.  $6.95 
The  names  of  such  familiar  things  as  a book,  a sofa,  and  a sandwich  have  un- 
suspected and  fascinating  backgrounds,  which  the  dictionary  will  reveal. 

V.  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES 

Motion  Pictures 

Books.  1 1 min.  Hofiberg.  $36.00 

Development  of  the  alphabet  from  earliest  times  to  the  printed  book.  Part  of 
libraries  in  circulating  books.  Making  of  a book— paper  manufacture,  printing,  and 
assembling  the  pages  and  illustrations.  Types  and  uses  of  books. 
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Find  the  Information.  10  min.  Coronet.  |45.00 

Teaches  the  student  how  to  find  reliable  information  <|uicklv  through  this  studv 
of  manv  widely  used  indexes,  including  the  Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature. 
IVlio's  ivho  in  America  and  the  World  Almanac 

It’s  All  Yours.  10  min.  Pocket  Books.  .'iil23.fi0 

Designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  reading.  Excerpts  from  great  books  arc  illustrated. 
Portrays  incidents  that  show  how  books  contribute  to  richer  living.  Influence  ol 
reading  on  choice  of  vocations  shown.  Ralph  Bellamy  is  the  narrator. 

Know  Your  Library.  10  min.  Coronet.  .‘}545.00 

Deals  specifically  with  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  arrangement  of  books  on 
shelves,  the  vertical  file,  the  Reader’s  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  and  general 
reference  books. 

Library  of  Congress.  20  min.  Castle.  .‘S27.12 

A pictorial  tour  of  the  Library  of  Congress  showing  its  many  facilities  and  services 
to  American  and  international  scholars.  Originals  of  rare  books,  historical  documents, 
and  music  scores  are  shown,  also  field  work  in  the  recording  of  American  folk  music, 
and  the  translating  of  books  into  braille. 

New  Chapters.  16  min.  Color.  .ALA.  !|1 15.00 

Gives  a better  understanding  of  what  a library  is;  what  its  potentials  are  for  com 
munitv  service  and  use.  It  has  many  compelling  human  interest  scenes  which  make 
it  entertaining  as  well  as  informative. 


Lii.MsrRip.s 

I'se  Your  Library.  77  frames.  ALA.  ,|5.00 

Designed  to  create  a favorable  attitude  toward  the  school  librarv  on  the  part  of 
students  and  to  teach  them  how  to  use  it.  It  shows  them  how  to  find  books,  brief 
facts,  magazine  articles,  and  pamphlets. 

VI.  BIOGRAPHY 

Motion  Pictures 

Story  of  Dr.  Carver.  1 1 min.  TLC 

The  story  of  a Negro  slave  boy  who  received  an  education  and  became  a scientist. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper.  EBL.  .'j>76.50.  Rental,  .‘fir). 00 

Something  of  the  forces  which  led  Cooper  to  become  a novelist  of  the  frontier,  and 
his  experience  at  sea.  His  later  social-reform  writings  are  also  treated.  Collaborator: 
Robert  E.  Spiller. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  EBL.  ,576.50.  Rental,  ,55.00 

Lrom  sweeping  his  brother’s  printshop  to  atldressing,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  just  before  tbe  signing.  Collaborator;  Carl  Van  Doren. 

Washington  Irving.  EBP.  .57(i.50.  Rental,  .55.00 

Early  life  as  lawyer  and  writer  and  incidents  which  determined  his  writing.  Meeting 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  life  in  Spain.  Collaborator:  Leon  Howard. 

Henry  Wadsworth  LongfeHoiv.  EBE.  576.50.  Rental,  55.00 

From  the  lad  of  thirteen  delighted  with  pidilication  of  his  poem  to  the  man  of 
seventy-two  receiving  a chair  made  from  the  chestnut  tree  of  “The  A'illagc  Black 
smith.”  Recital  of  familiar  poems  included.  Collaborator:  Howard  M.  Jones. 

Story  of  Alfred  Nobel.  10  min,  TEC 

This  film  explains  the  origin  of  the  Nobel  Prize  and  portrays  the  works  of  Nobel 
in  scientific  research. 

Story  of  Louis  Pasteur.  22  min.  l EC.  Excerpt  from  the  W'arner  film. 

Perfect  Tribute  (Lincoln).  20  min.  TEC 
An  adaptation  of  the  story  by  Mary  Shipman  .Andrews. 
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Carr,  Lyell  B.,  Warren  Senior  High  School,  W'arren 
Carter,  Helen  E.,  Senior  High  School,  Jersey  Shore 
Carter,  Miriam  New  Brighton  Borough,  New  Brighton 
Christ,  Paul,  Bethlehem  Public  Schools,  Bethlehem 
Clause,  Ronald,  Beaver  Falls  High  School,  Beaver  Falls 
Clouser,  William  H.,  Southern  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
Cochran,  Joann,  Aliquippa  High  School,  Aliquippa 
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Committee  on  Spelling,  Chester  Public  Schools 
Compton,  Elva,  Bethlehem  Public  Schools,  Bethlehem 
Connell,  Martha  G.,  Cresson  High  School,  Cresson 
Cooney,  Gilbert  H.,  Wilson  Junior  High  School,  Easton 
Cope,  Jean,  Radnor  Township  High  School,  Wayne 
Coppolo,  Louise  A.,  Jay  Township  High  School,  ^Veedville 
Coulson,  Maxine,  Beaver  Junior  High  School 
Courtney,  Mrs.  Paul,  Beaver  Falls  High  School,  Beaver  Falls 
Cramer,  Gladys 

Crawford,  Roy,  Beaver  Falls,  High  School,  Beaver  Falls 
Cresswell,  Abigail,  Lincoln  High  School,  Ellwood  City 

Dazoff 

Daverio,  Caroline,  Sharon  High  School,  Sharon 
Davis,  Betty,  Ebensburg  Grade  School,  Ebensburg 
Decker,  M.  K.,  Williamsport  City  Public  Schools,  Williamsport 
Deiter,  Frances  H.,  Sugarcreek  Township  High  School,  Franklin 
DeCondres,  Helen,  Meadville  High  School,  Meadville 
DeMaison,  Adelaide,  Meadville  High  School,  Meadville 
Deininger,  M.  Kathryn,  Southwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
Devenny,  Eleanor,  Homestead  High  School,  Homestead 
Douthett,  Alice  E.,  Butler  Senior  High  School,  Butler 
Dickey,  Margaret  L.,  New  Brighton  Borough,  New  Brighton 
Dunham,  Juliette,  New  Brighton 

Eddy,  Beryl,  Oil  City  High  School,  Oil  City 
Eisaman,  Margaret,  Swissvale  High  School,  Swissvale 
Erickson,  Janet,  Sunbury  High  School,  Sunbury 
Eck,  Helena,  Williamsport  Public  Schools,  Williamsport 
Elliot,  Maxine,  Lewisburg  High  School,  Lewisburg 
Ellis,  M.  S.,  Marienville  High  School,  Marienville 
Encke,  Ethel  G.,  Radnor  Township  High  School,  Wayne 

Farrel,  Helen  R.,  Hellertown  High  School,  Hellertown 
Fehr,  Blanche,  Northeast  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
Filler,  Grace,  Radnor  Township  High  School,  Wayne 
Fiorini,  Jewel  T.,  Sullivan  County  Schools 
Foster,  Bessie,  Robinson  Township 
Frederick,  Sarah  F.,  Williamsport  Borough 

Furey,  Jane  A.,  South  Williamsport  Senior  High  School,  Williamsport 
Furgiuele,  Samuel  F.,  Indiana  Junior  High  School,  Indiana 

Gallagher,  Lois,  Zelienople,  Beaver  Falls 

Galmish,  Rosadell,  Youngsville  Borough,  Youngsville 

Garbrick,  Winona  W.,  Bedford  High  School,  Bedford 

Garrity,  V.  Marie,  Patton  High  School,  Patton 

Gibson,  Martha,  Northwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading 

Gill,  Mrs.  Irene  F.,  Senior  High  School,  Oil  City 

Gill,  Martin  R.,  Radnor  Township  High  School,  Wayne 

Gleckler,  Marion,  Mansfield  Senior  High  School,  Mansfield 

Glenn,  Mary  D.,  Central  High  School,  Johnstown 
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Grant,  Robert  M.,  New  Brighton  Borough,  New  Brighton 
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Lewis,  Ruth,  Oil  City  High  School,  Oil  City 

Loos,  Jennie,  DuBois  Junior  High  School,  DuBois 

Lutz,  Bernita  S.,  Northeast  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
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May,  Erma,  Conemaugh  Township  High  School,  Davidsville 

May,  Marjorie,  Bangor  High  School,  Bangor 

McBride,  Barbara  Jean,  Geneva  College  Senior 

McCune,  Robert  C.,  New  Brighton  Borough,  New  Brighton 
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McDonald,  Ela,  DuBois  Senior  High  School,  DuBois 
McDowell,  Elsie,  Bethlehem  Public  Schools,  Bethlehem 
McDowell,  Elsie  M,,  Brouglial  Junior  Higli  Scliool 

McFadden,  Katherine,  H.  F.  Grebley  Memorial  Junior  High  School,  Hazleton 

McGill,  Maurice,  Conneaut  Valley  Joint 

McGraw,  J.  H.,  Beaver  Falls  Borough,  Bea\er  Falls 

McGregor,  Mary  F.,  Indiana  High  School,  Indiana 

McHenry,  Mary  Helen,  Sunbury  Junior  High  School,  Sunbury 

McKinstry,  Cleora,  Bloomsburg  High  School,  Bloomsburg 

McLaughlin,  Margaret,  ^Vindber  Fligh  School,  Windber 

McMullen,  Elizabeth,  Sharon  High  School,  Sharon 

Millen,  John  J.,  Butler  Senior  High  School,  Butler 

Miller,  H.  Wayne,  Radnor  Fownship  High  School,  \\’a\nc 

Miller,  Helen,  Bethlehem  Public  School,  Bethlehem 

Miller,  Margaret  May,  Bea\er  Falls  Senior  High  School,  Beaver  Falls 

Moore,  Mary  E,,  Northeast  Junior  High  School,  Reading 

Morgon,  M. 

Mottey,  Marv,  Bradford  Senior  High  School.  Bradford 
Murphy,  Nell,  State  College  High  School,  State  College 

Napier,  Benjamin  C.,  Radnor  Township  High  School,  Wayne 
Neast,  Betty  M.,  Mauch  Chunk  [unior-Senioi  High  School,  Mauch  Gbunk 
Nelson,  Margaret,  Senior  High  School,  Oil  City 
Norman,  Niles  E.,  Williamsport  City 

Norton,  Ruth  V.,  Southwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading 

Ofchus,  Frank,  Bethlehem  Public  Schools,  Bethlehem 
Oplinger,  A.  J.,  Hellertown  High  School,  Hellertown 
Otto,  George,  Edinboro  High  School,  Eclinboro 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Nellie,  North  East  High  School,  North  East 
Parker,  H.  E.,  New  Castle  Senior  High  School,  New  Castle 
Pepperman,  Mrs.  E. 

Pfium,  Esther,  Northwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
Pinkerton,  Emmy  Lou,  New  Brighton 
Post,  Hazel,  Bethlehem  Public  School,  Bethlehem 
Pratt,  Morrell,  Centerville  High  School,  Centerville 
Priola,  Rena,  Bethlehem  Public  School,  Bethlehem 
Proudley,  Ada,  New  Brighton  High  School,  New  Brighton 

Ramsey,  Lola  D.,  Radnor  Township  High  School,  Wayne 
Ramsey,  M.  Elizabeth,  Curtin  Junior  High  School,  ^\'llliamspol  i 
Reed,  Gertrude,  Butler  Senior  High  School,  Butler 
Reedy,  John  A.,  Northwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
Reese,  Muhlenberg  Township  High  School,  Laureldale 
Reese,  Truman  J.,  Liberty  High  School,  Bethlehem 
Reeves,  Marilyn,  New  Castle  Senior  High  School,  New  Castle 
Reid,  Margaret  D.,  Oil  City  Senior  High  School,  Oil  City 
Reid,  Sarah,  Butler  Senior  High  School,  Butler 
Reinbold,  Emma,  Reading 

Reinhart,  Nellie  M.,  Schuylkill  Haven  High  School,  Schuylkill  Haven 
Replogle,  Dorothy,  Joseph  Johns  Junior  High  School,  jobnsiown 
Rhodes,  I.,  Joseph  Johns  Junior  High  School,  Johnstown 
Riddle,  Genevieve,  New  Castle  Senior  High  School,  New  Castle 
Rink,  Ruth  M.,  Indiana  Junior  High  School,  Indiana 
Ritzert,  Gertrude,  Butler  Senior  High  School,  Butler 
Roberts,  Josephine,  Grove  City  College 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Maude,  Sharon  High  School,  Sharon 
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Rodemoyer,  VV'.  E.,  Zelienople  Borough,  Butler 

Roth,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Muhlenberg  Township  High  School,  Laureldale 

Roux,  Mildred  A.,  Farrell  Senior  High  School,  Farrell 

Sarles,  Esther  M.,  Butler  Senior  High  School,  Butler 
Scheidemautel,  L. 

Schermerhorn,  Lottie,  Senior  High  School,  Meadville 
Schwoerer,  Carrie  E.,  Williamsport  City 

Seaman,  Dorothy  K.,  Northwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
Seitz,  Dorothy  C.,  Southwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
Shaffer,  Clairalene,  New  Brighton  High  School,  New  Brighton 
Shaffer,  E.  L. 

Shaffer,  Sue,  South  Side  Junior  High  School,  Oil  City 
Shaw,  Virginia  M.,  Sunbury  Junior  High  School,  Sunbury 
Shultz,  Ann  M.,  Williamsport  City 
Sigmon,  Ruth,  Bethlehem  Public  Schools,  Bethlehem 
Skala,  Jessie  Lynn,  Lawrence  Park  High  School,  Erie 
Smith,  Margaret,  Meadville  High  School,  Meadville 
Smith,  Anna  Grace,  Sharon  High  School,  Sharon 
Smith,  Joy 

Snyder,  John,  Towanda  High  School 
Srocer,  Happer  B. 

Stahlman,  J.  B.,  Zelienople  Borough,  Beaver  Falls 

Stanley,  Audine,  Senior  High  School,  Oil  City 

Stansfield,  Elma,  Sharon  High  School,  Sharon 

Steele,  Isabel  F.,  Emlenton  High  School,  Emlenton 

Steinhoff,  Matilda,  Warren  Borough,  Warren 

Stewart,  Margaret,  Monongahela  High  School,  Monongahela 

Stewart,  Paul  A,,  DuBois  Public  Schools,  DuBois 

Still,  Dana  S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Clarion 

Stolz,  Evelyn  A.,  Senior  High  School,  Oil  Citv 

Stone,  Evelyn,  Mellon  Junior  High  School,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh 
Stout,  Eleanor  E.,  Beaver  Falls 

Strebig,  J.  Edward,  Soutbern  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
Swanger,  Craig  G.,  Indiana  High  School,  Indiana 

Tarr,  Sara  L.,  Hickory  Township  School  District,  Sharon 
Taylor,  Charlotte,  New  Castle  Senior  High  School,  New  Castle 
Thierolf,  Russell,  Bethlehem  Public  Schools,  Bethlehem 
Piffany,  Ada,  Meadville  High  School,  Meadville 
Thomas,  Alta,  Johnstown  High.  School.  Johnstown 
Treeweek,  Helen,  South  Palmer  High  School,  Palmerton 
Trexler,  Carolyn  J.,  Muhlenberg  Township  High  School,  Laureldale 
Trostle,  Sara  J.,  Senior  High  School,  Reading 

Underwood,  Averyl,  Cochvanton  High  School,  Cochranton 
Ulshafer,  Kathryn  S.,  Bradford  Junior  High  School,  Bradford 

Vogel,  Ruth,  Rochester  Jtmior  High  School,  Rochester 

IVilbur,  Fred 

Weaver,  Elizabeth,  Ford  City  High  School,  Ford  City 
Wayne,  Mary  M.,  Gilberton  High  School,  Gilberton 
Waltz,  Keith  N.,  Curtin  Junior  High  School,  Williamsport 
Walls,  Mabel,  Butler  Senior  High  School,  Butler 
Wade,  V,  D. 

Weaver,  Elizabeth,  Ford  Citv  High  School,  Ford  City 
Wendoft,  Elza,  Titusville  High  School,  Titusville 
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Yatron,  Mildred,  Northwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
Young,  Ruth,  Johnstown  High  School,  Johnstown 
Yocum,  Emily  C.,  Northwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading 

Zehner,  Woodrow,  Northeast  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
Zuh,  Michael,  Broughal  Junior  High  School,  Broughal 

REPRESENTATIVES  ON  AREA  ENGLISH  COMMITTEES 

The  following  persons  have  been  selected  by  the  district  and  county  superintendents 
as  their  representatives  on  the  nine  Area  English  committees: 

WESTERN  DISTRICT 

Wayne,  Mong,  Chairman,  Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh  4 

Anderson,  Jane,  Waynesburg  High  School,  'U^aynesburg 

Baird,  Esther,  Peter  Township  High  School,  R.  D.  #2,  Canonsburg 

Bechtel,  Hanna,  Junior  High  School,  Coraopolis 

Berkema,  Ira  J.,  McKeesport  High  School,  McKeesport 

Blair,  Lois  C.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 

Bordas,  Viola,  Vanderbilt 

Bushnell,  Virginia,  Arnold  High  School,  Arnold 

Carden,  Stella,  724  Center  Avenue,  Avalon,  Pittsburgh  2 

Clark,  Ellen,  Charleroi,  Senior  High  School,  Charleroi 

Colvin,  Lillian,  Charleroi  Senior  High  School,  Charleroi 

Curry,  Mary  (Mrs.) , Senior  High  School,  Donora 

DeBrozze,  Antoinette,  Rankin  Borough  High  School,  Rankin 

DeFrance,  Helen,  Baxter  Junior  High  School,  Pittsburgh 

Donahey,  Jean,  Brownsville  High  School,  Brownsville 

Eisaman,  Margaret,  1128  LaClair  Avenue,  Swissvale 

Elkins,  Ben,  Munhall  High  School,  Munhall 

French,  Kathleen,  Etna  Borough  Junior  High  School,  Millvale 

Fulton,  Ruth,  Sewickley  Township  High  School,  R.  D.  New  Stanton 

Goodwin,  Frances  M.,  Cumberland  Township  High  School.  Carmichaels 

Greer,  Clara  A.,  Senior  High  School,  747  IV^allace  Street,  'Wilkinsburg,  Pittsburgh  21 

Hahn,  Ruth,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Haines,  Margaret,  Redstone  High  School,  Republic 

Hansen,  Helma,  Jeannette  High  School,  Jeannette 

Heenan,  Florence  M.,  South  Hills  High  School,  Pittsburgh 

Hill,  Philip  B.,  LTniontown  Public  Schools,  L^niontown 

Horst,  Charlotte,  Charleroi  Junior  High  School,  Charleroi 

Jarema,  Stella,  West  Deer  Township  High  School,  R.  D.  ^1,  Cheswick 

Johnston,  Elizabeth,  State  Teachers  College,  California 

Johnston,  Katharine,  Greensburg  High  School,  Greensburg 

Kerr,  Virginia,  Oakmont  Junior  High  School,  Oakmont 

Kiser,  David  H.,  Hawthorne  .Avenue,  Grafton 

Kohl,  Homer  E.,  ,5912  Fredanna  Street,  Pittsburgh  7 

Krivda,  Edward,  Marion  High  School,  Fayette  Citv 

Lermann,  Katherine,  Monessen  High  School,  Monessen 

Lindner,  Mabel,  Latrobe  High  School,  Latrobe 

Loucks.  Etbel.  Scottdale  High  School,  Scottdale 

Love,  Evelvn.  Vandergrift  High  School,  Vandergrift 

McDowell.  Esther.  Vandergrift  High  School,  Vandergrift 

AIcLeister,  JV^alter,  Penn  Township  High  School.  Verona,  R.  D.  :^1 

Miller.  Helen.  North  Braddock  High  School.  North  Braddock 

Moonev.  A..  Duciuesne  High  School.  Duquesne 

Morro^r.  Martha.  Dormont  High  School,  Pittsburgh  16 

Murphv,  Leo  J.,  Brentwood  High  School,  Pittsburgh 
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Murray,  Francis,  Principal,  Carnegie  Elementary  School,  Braddock 
Myers,  Letitia,  R.  D.  Mt.  Pleasant 

Myers,  Robert.  Mount  Pleasant  Borough  High  School,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Nicol,  Kathryn  F.,  Derry  Township  High  Scliool.  Derry 

Nieman,  Jessie,  Point  Marion  High  School,  Point  Marion 

Owen,  Sadie,  New  Kensington  High  School,  New  Kensington 

Parry,  William  B.,  17th  Avenue  School,  Homestead 

Peters,  Ruth,  Penn  Township  High  School.  R.  D.  Jeannette 

Pickens,  Martha  L.,  732  Roselawn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  Hi 

Porter,  Katherine  S.  (Mrs.)  , Salem  Township  Junior  High  School,  Dehnoiu 

Ridall.  Elizabeth,  120  Fourth  Street,  McDonald 

Roland,  Eleanor,  1141  S.  Pittsburgh  Street,  Connellsville 

Rush,  Thelma  A.,  Munhall  High  School,  Munhall 

Rutherford,  Anne  M.,  Washington  High  School.  Washington 

Scroggs,  Louise,  Canonsburg  High  School,  Canonsburg 

Shirey,  D.  K.,  Derry  Township  High  School.  Derry 

Smith,  Louisa  C.,  Waynesburg  High  School,  Wavnesburg 

Snyder,  George  W.,  Dormont  High  School,  Dormont 

•Sober,  Pearl,  Tarentum  High  School.  Tarentum 

Spiegal,  Flora  B.,  Rostraver  Township  High  School,  Belle  Vernon 

Stephens,  Ray,  Etna  Borough  High  School.  Millvale 

Stewart,  Margaret,  Monongahela  High  School,  Monongahcla 

Stone,  Evelyn  E.,  19  Raison  Place.  Pittsburgh  16 

Sturge.ss,  Joyce  B.,  1706  Renton  Street,  Pittslnirgh  28 

Taylor,  Flavia,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School,  McKees  Rocks 

Tracey,  Wm.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Waldron.  Marjorie  P.  (Mrs.)  , East  Huntingdon  Township  High  School,  RufTsdale 
Wagoner.  Miklred  E.,  467  Dawson  .-\venue,  Bellevue,  Pittsburgh  2 
Wilson,  Helen.  Clairton  High  School.  Clairion 
Whitehill,  Buell,  University  of  Pittsbtirgh,  Pittsburgh 

MIDWESTERN  DISTRICT 

Mrs.  Beulah  V.  Cook,  Chairman.  Beaver  Borough  High  School,  Beaver 

Adams,  Belle,  Aliquippa  Senior  High  School,  ,41iquippa 
Alderman,  Anita,  Sharpsville  High  School,  Sharpsville 
Althauser,  Ethel,  Ambridge  Senior  Fligh  School,  .Ambridge 
Carter,  Miriam.  New  Brighton 

Cowmeadow,  Margaret,  Shenango  Township  High  School,  R,  D.  New  Castle 

Cresswell,  Abigal,  Ellwood  Citv  High  School,  Ellwood  City 

Gojdics,  Anne,  Farrell  High  School.  Farrell 

Hassler,  Eugene  S.,  Grove  Citv  College,  Grove  Citv 

Ternburg,  Elizabeth,  1,522  .Atlantic  Avenue,  Alonaca 

Laing,  Melvin,  Midland  High  School,  Midland 

McClaron.  Frances,  New  Castle  Senior  High  School,  New  Castle 

McGinnis,  Mvrta  E.,  AVestminster  College.  New  Wilmington 

McMullen.  Elizabeth.  Sharon  High  School,  Sharon 

Nair,  Bertha,  State  Teachers  College,  Clarion 

Reed.  Gertrude,  Butler  High  School,  Btitler 

Roberts,  Josephine  E..  Grove  Citv  College,  Grove  City 

Shaw,  Debbie,  State  Teachers  College,  Clarion 

Sherwood,  Paul.  Greenville  Hitrh  School,  Greenville 

Shindledecker,  Mrs.  Ruth.  Sandv  Lake  Jt.  Cons.  School,  Sandy  Lake 

Soppitt,  Sallv.  Grove  Citv  High  Sthool.  G rove  Citv 

Spotts,  C.  B.,  State  Teachers  College.  Slippery  Rock 

Stewart,  Grace  D..  Clarion-Limestone  School,  Clarion 

Still,  Dana,  Clarion  Junior  High  School,  Clarion 
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Stout,  Eleanor,  Zelienople  High  School.  Zelienople 
Swartz,  Donald,  Senior  High  School.  Aliquippa 
Tarr,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Hickory  Township  High  School.  Sharon 
Thel,  Caroline,  Aliquippa  High  School,  .Aliquippa 
Thomas,  Mary,  Beaver  Falls  High  School.  Beaver  Falls 
Withrow,  Lulu,  Rochester  High  School,  Rochester 

NORTH^VE,STERN  DISTRICT 
I Matilda  Steinhoff,  Chairman,  Warren  High  School,  ^Varren 

I Beaudry,  Elaine,  Gridley  Junior  High  School,  Erie 
i Causgrove,  Jeannette,  East  High  School,  Erie 
Cunningham,  John,  Harbor  Creek  High  School,  Harbor  Creek 
Deiter,  Frances  H.  (Mrs.)  , Sugarcreek  Township  High  School.  Franklin 
deMaison,  Adelaide,  Meadville  High  School,  Meadville 
Graham.  Elfreda,  Franklin  High  School,  Franklin 
King,  Gertrude,  East  High  School,  Erie 
Koch,  Albert  C.,  Tionesta  High  School,  Tionesta 
Lowder,  Paul  A.,  State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro 
Mallory,  Royce,  State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro 
' Martin,  Mary  Jean,  Wesleyville  High  .School,  ^Veslcvville 
i McDowall,  Lvle  K.,  Conneaut  Lake  High  School.  Conneaut  Lake 
Miller,  Ruth  T.  (Mrs.)  , Sheffield 

Palmer,  Nellie  (Mrs.)  , North  East  High  School.  North  East 

Pratt,  Morrell  B.,  Bloomfield  Township  High  School,  R.  D.  #2.  Centcicillc 

Reid,  Margaret,  Oil  City  High  School.  Oil  Citv 

.Skala,  Jessie  Lvnn,  Lawrence  Park,  Erie 

Sova.  Lucille,  Lawrence  Park  High  School,  Lawrence  Park,  Erie 
Steele,  Isabel  F.  (Mrs.),  Emlenton  High  School,  Emlenton 
Stranahan.  Leora.  Corry  Junior  High  School,  Corrv 
Windoft,  Eliza  C.,  Titusville  High  School,  Titusville 
Young,  Eleanor,  East  High  School,  Erie 

CENTRALIVESTFRX  DISTRICT 
Rhodes  R.  Stabley,  Chairman.  State  Teachers  College.  Indiana 

Beam,  Jennings  B„  119  E.  Libertv  Street.  Punxsutawnev 

Boles,  Margaret  C.,  911  E.  Mahoning  Street,  Punxsutawnev 

Connell,  Martha.  Cresson  High  School,  Cresson 

Faber,  "Marie  (Mrs.)  , Brookville 

Fair,  Roberta,  Elders  Ridge  High  School.  Fdri 

Glenn,  Mary  D.,  Central  High  School,  Johnstown 

Hall,  Mildred,  Brookville  High  School,  Brookville 

Henrv,  Rebecca  M.  (Mrs.)  . 122  Alleghenv  Avenue,  Kittanning 

Lambert,  Joseph,  Indiana  High  School,  Indiana 

Kels,  Elsie  I.,  Garfield  Junior  High  School,  Johnstown 

Koonce,  Viola,  Cowanshannock-Rural  Valiev  Junior  High  School,  Rural  \'alle\ 

Learish,  Mary  E.,  Bedford  High  School,  Bedford 

Long,  Maude,  Saxton-Liberty  High  School,  Saxton 

Mav,  Erma  (Mrs.)  , Conemaugh  Township  High  School.  Davidsvillc 

McGregor,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.)  , Indiana  Senior  High  School,  Indiana 

McLaughlin,  Margaret,  Windber  High  School,  Windber 

Meehan,  Mary  Louise,  Cherrvhill  Township  High  School,  Penn  Run 

Meszaros.  Dorothv  (Mrs.)  , Nantv  Glo  High  School,  Nantv  Glo 

Mostoller.  Jean,  Somerset  High  School.  Somerset 

Painter.  Rachel.  Kittanning  High  School.  Kittanning 

Repine,  Helen,  Blairsville  High  School,  Blairsville 
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Rink,  Ruth  M.,  Indiana  Junior  High  School,  Indiana 
Schiffauer,  Margaret  (Mrs.) , Hooversville  High  School,  Hooversville 
Stephenson,  Clarence,  Clymer  High  School,  Clymer 
Swatiger,  Craig,  Indiana  High  School,  Indiana 
I homas,  Alta,  Johnstown  High  School,  Johnstown 
Weaver,  Elizabeth,  Ford  City  High  School,  Ford  City 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 
Rosanna  Eckman,  Chairman,  Kane  High  School,  Kane 

/Ulio,  Florence,  Kane  High  School,  Kane 

Benner,  Dorothy,  Lewistown  High  School,  Lewistown 

Blair,  Alice,  Theodore  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School,  Williamsport 

Boyer,  Catherine,  Selinsgrove  High  School,  Selinsgrove 

Braun,  Milton  O.,  Coudersport  High  School,  Coudersport 

Brown,  Margaret,  Ridgway  High  School,  Ridgway 

Browne,  Jane  G.  (Mrs.)  , Curwensville 

Carter,  Helen,  Jersey  Shore  High  School,  Jersey  Shore 

Coppolo,  Louise,  Weedville 

Crumm,  Ruby  Krouse.  Altoona  High  School,  Altoona 
Daugherty,  Lulu  F.,  Bellwood-.Antis  High  School,  Bellwood 
» Dickey,  Gretchen,  Lock  Haven  High  School,  Lock  Haven 
Dixon,  Mary  E.,  St.  Marys 

Dubbs,  John  S.,  Bellefonte  High  School,  Bellefonte 

Dugan,  Marian  F.,  Osceola  Mills  High  School,  Osceola  Mills 

Elliott,  Maxine,  Lewisburg  High  School,  Lewisburg 

Engelhardt,  Janet  (Mrs.)  , Muncv 

Faris,  Charles  A.,  Altoona  High  School,  Altoona 

Gates,  Theodore.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 

Gillespie,  Jane,  Clearfield  High  School,  Clearfield 

decker,  Marion,  Mansfield  Joint  High  School,  Mansfield 

Harpster,  Dorothy,  218  Seventh  Avenue,  Philipsburg 

Harvey,  Frances,  Ridgway  High  School,  Ridgway 

Hoy,  Ruth  (Mrs.)  , Clearfield  High  School.  Clearfield 

Kerr,  Willard  E.,  Tyrone  High  School,  Tyrone 

Krivskv,  Winifred  F.  (Mrs.)  , Wellsboro  High  School,  Wellsboro 

Long,  I.ois  P,,  Yeagertown 

Loos,  Jeannie,  DtiBois  Junior  High  School.  DuBois 

Madl,  Mary  L.,  Middleburg  High  School,  Middleburg 

Marcocci,  .Anna  E.,  Robertsdale  High  School,  Robcrtsdale 

McLaughlin,  Edith,  Ridgway  Junior  High  School,  Ridgway 

Mevers,  Eudora,  Hollidaysburg  High  School.  Hollidaysburg 

Miller,  Paul  C.,  Emporium  High  School,  Emporium 

Mills,  Paul,  Renovo  High  School,  Renovo 

Murphy,  Nell  Appy,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 

Olson,  William,  Bradford  High  School.  Bradford 

Rollins,  Florence,  Altoona  Fligh  School,  .Altoona 

Saxton.  Robert.  Mt.  Jewett 

IVeber,  Emma,  Huntingdon  Fligh  School,  Huntingdon 
AVendle,  Miriam.  Williamsport  High  School,  AVilliamsport 
Younger,  Beatrice,  Johnsonbtirg 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 

Mrs.  Helen  Miller  Gotwalt,  Chairman , Hannah  Penn  Junior  High  School,  A'ork 

Belle,  Nelle  M.  (Mrs.)  , Duncannon  Borough  High  School,  Duncannon 
Bellows,  Charles,  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensbtirg 
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Bishop,  H.  Theora,  110  S.  Prince  Street,  Lancaster 

Bittner,  Sarah,  McCaskey  High  School,  Lancaster 

Campbell,  Martha  E..  Chambershurg  High  School,  Chambersburg 

Caplan,  Lydia,  W'm.  Penn  High  School,  York 

Daihl,  Velva  D.  (Mrs.) , Shippensbnrg  High  School,  Shippensburg 

Dietrich,  Viola,  Derry  Township  High  School,  Hershey 

Diller,  William  F.,  Lancaster  High  School,  Lancaster 

Farling,  Mary,  Red  Lion  High  School,  Red  Lion 

Gingrich,  Richard,  Greencastle  High  School,  Greencastle 

Greenawalt,  Lambert,  William  Penn  High  School,  York 

Groff,  Mary  S.,  Columbia  High  School,  Columbia 

Harpel,  Ruth  C.,  Lebanon  Senior  High  School,  Lebanon 

Hoover,  Isabelle,  Carlisle  High  School,  Carlisle 

McNitt,  Helen,  York  Junior  College,  York 

Menges,  Mary  L.,  Hanover  High  School,  Hanover 

Morris,  Anna  L.,  West  York  Junior-Senior  High  School.  York 

Nichols,  Jean  L.,  Lebanon  High  School,  Lebanon 

O’Neill,  Miss,  Yeadon  High  School,  Y'eadon 

Powell,  Homer,  Warfordsburg 

Reisinger,  George  W.,  State  Teachers  College,  Shijrpenslnug 
Rodgers,  Myra,  Mifflin 

Slaybaugh,  Blanche,  New  Cumberland  High  School.  New  Cumberland 
Shoop,  Kathleen  W.,  Metal  Township  High  School,  Fannettsburg 
Thomas,  Geraldine,  McConnellsburg 
Vanderwoll,  Mr.,  Hershey  Junior  College,  Hershey 
Witherspoon,  John,  515  Lincoln  Way  E.,  Chambersburg 

NORTHEASTERN  DISTRICT 

Leonard  Utz,  Chairman,  Supervisor  of  English,  ’lYilkes-Barre 

Anders,  Lillian,  Simpson  High  School,  Simpson 
Benner,  Dorothea,  Honesdale 

Bennett,  Leland,  Plymouth  High  School,  Plymouth 

Bunnell,  G.  L.  (Mrs.),  Tunkhannock  High  School  Tunkhannock 

Cecil,  Ramona  S.  (Mrs.)  , Mt.  Carmel  Senior  High  School,  Mt.  Carmel 

Costello,  Grace,  Pittston  High  School,  Pittston 

Costello,  Ruth,  Winton  Borough  High  School,  Jessup 

Davis,  Benjamin  J.,  Edwardsville  High  School,  Edwardsville 

Dew,  Bessie,  Nanticoke  High  School,  Nanticoke 

Erikson,  Janet  (Mrs.) , Sunbury  High  School,  Sunbury 

Finnerty,  Alice,  Pocono  Lake 

Free,  Sara  S.  (Mrs.)  , Danville  High  School,  Danville 
Garey,  Camillia  (Mrs.) , Factoryville  High  School,  Factoryville 
Gilpin,  Ella,  Waymart 

Grier,  Lenore,  Dickson  City  High  School,  Dickson  City 
Griffith,  Reba,  Taylor  High  School,  Taylor 
Hannick,  Mollie,  Olyphant  High  School,  Olyphant 
Hartman,  Gerald  C.,  Catawissa  High  School,  Catawissa 
Holcombe,  Jean  L.,  Towanda  Borough  High  School,  Towanda 
Howley,  Irene,  210  Elm  Street,  Dunmore 
Hughes,  .Alice,  Ashley  High  School,  .Ashley 
Kotanchik,  Michael,  Coal  Township  High  School,  Shamokin 
Lesser,  Evelvn,  Hazleton  Senior  High  School,  Hazleton 
Lontz,  Charles  T.  (Mrs.)  , Milton  High  School,  Milton 
Light,  Nancy,  .Abington  Independent  School  District.  IV'^averlv 
Lord,  Charlotte,  G.A.R.  Memorial  High  School,  Wilkes-Barre 
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McCann,  Frank,  Scranton  Public  Schools,  Scranton  10 

McKechnie,  Elmer,  Berwick  High  School,  Berwick 

Morrell,  James  L.,  Milford  High  School,  Milford 

McKinstry,  Cleora,  Bloomsburg  High  School,  Bloomsburg 

Munson,  Alfred  W.,  Stroudsburg  High  School,  Stroudsburg 

Nicholls,  Andrew,  Throop  High  School,  Throop 

Philbin,  Cecelia,  Archbald  High  School,  Archbald 

Pollock,  Florence,  Wyalusing  Valley  Senior  High  School,  Wyalusing 

Prince,  Romayne,  Carbondale  High  School,  Carbondale 

Rice,  Lorraine,  Forty  Fort  High  School,  Forty  Fort 

Roche,  Austin,  Old  Forge  High  School,  Old  Forge 

Rozelle,  Mary  (Mrs.)  , Peckville 

Sheklitski,  Zigmund,  West  Main  Street,  Wanamie 

Stoker,  Whiliam,  West  Main  Street,  ^Vanamie 

Stromberg,  Herbert  (Mrs.)  , Central  High  School,  Scranton 

Terrill,  Edward,  State  Teachers  College,  East  Stroudsburg 

Voytko,  Anne,  Humboldt,  R.  D.  1,  Hazleton 

Williams,  Isabel,  221  Warren  Street,  West  Pittston 


SOUTHEASTERN  DISTRICT 

Ann  Carroll,  Chairman,  William  L.  Sayre  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia 
Baker,  Anna  L.,  West  Chester 

Barber,  Madge  D.  (Mrs.)  , Ardmore  Senior  High  School,  Ardmore 

Blaum,  Phyllis  (Mrs.)  , Bridgeport  High  School,  Bridgeport 

Creagmile,  Isabelle,  Pennsbury  Joint  High  School,  Fallsington 

Davis,  Gordon  R.,  Media  High  School,  Media 

Ford,  Doris  (Mrs.)  , 846  4Vynnewood  Road,  Philadelphia  31 

Gaukrodger,  Edith,  Upper  Darby  High  School,  Upper  Darby 

Hoffman,  Helen,  Ridley  Township  High  School,  Folsom 

Haldemann,  Emma  C.,  Abington  Senior  Fligh  School,  Abington 

Hartman,  Martha  C.,  Lansdowne  High  School,  Lansdowne 

Herr,  A.  B.,  Narberth  High  School.  Narberth 

Hewitt,  Gladys  E.,  Bristol  High  School,  Bristol 

Ingraham,  Edward  H.,  Junior  High  School,  Havertown 

Jones,  Margaret  C.,  Haverford  Township  Senior  High  School,  Havertown 

Keller,  Dorothy  (Mrs.)  , Morrisville  High  School,  Morrisville 

Kelly,  Kathryn,  Phoenixville  High  School,  Phoenixville 

Kistler,  Richard,  Norristown  High  School,  Norristown 

Kohler,  Jane,  Doylestown  Fligh  School,  Doylestown 

Long,  Laura  A.,  Avon-Grove  School,  IVest  Grove 

Ludwig,  Miriam  V.,  Pottstown  High  School 

McGahey,  Mary  H.,  Collingdale  High  School,  Collingdale 

Mcllhenny,  Ruth  A.,  Gettysburg  High  School,  Gettysburg 

Millen,  Jesse  M.,  Haverford  Township  Senior  High  School,  Havertown 

Moskaluk,  Stephanie,  Bensalem  Township  High  School,  Cornw'ells  Heighis 

Nickerson,  Madge,  Haverford  Township  Senior  High  School,  Havertown 

Roberts,  John,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia 

Schrack,  Alice,  Coatesville  High  School,  Coatesville 

Shaffer,  Donald  W.,  Norristown  High  School,  Norristown 

Sheely,  Myrna,  Lower  Merion  Junior  High  School.  Ardmore 

Truxel,  Cora  (Mrs.) , 527  Brookside  Avenue,  Yeadon 

Tide,  Mabel  S.  (Mrs.),  Springfield  High  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia 
Wagner,  Edna  M.,  Chester  High  School,  Chester 

Wolfskin,  Marie  iMrs.)  , Itpper  Merion  High  School,  R.  D.  #^1,  Bridgeport 
Wright,  Mary  G.,  Jenkintown  High  School,  Jenkintown 
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EASTERN  DISTRICT 


Truman  Reese,  Chairman,  Senior  High  School,  Bethlehem 

Brewer,  Mary,  Tamaqua  High  School,  Tamaqua 

Brown,  Theodore  A.,  Fountain  Hill  High  School,  Bethlehem 

Carney,  Gilbert,  Wilson  Borough  High  School,  Easton 

Conville,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.)  , Butler  Township  High  School,  Ashland 

Dougherty,  Bridgie,  Mauch  Chunk  Township  High  School,  Nesquehoniug 

Fink,  William  L.,  State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown 

Gearhart,  Helen,  202  N.  Eighth  Street,  Allentown 

Gernerd,  Charles  G.,  Lehighton  High  School,  Lehighton 

Giblon,  Mary  Ellen,  Shenandoah  High  School,  Shenandoah 

Harris,  Estella  C.  (Mrs.)  , Muhlenberg  Township  High  School,  L.aureldale 

Henry,  Margaret  (Mrs.) , Summit  Hill  High  School,  Summit  Hill 

Herbert,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.) , 102  Walnut  Street,  Allentown 

Hinch,  Stella  M.,  Mahanoy  City  High  School,  Mahanov  Citv 

Hoffman,  Beatrice  W.,  (Mrs.)  , ^V^omelsdorf 

James,  Ada  G.,  Palmerton  High  School,  Palmerton 

Kline,  Kathryn  A.  (Mrs.)  , Senior  High  School,  Reading 

Kline,  Lois  M.,  Hamburg 

Malloy,  Daniel  J.,  West  Mahanoy  Township  High  School,  Lost  Creek 
Marks,  Edith  (Mrs.)  , Lansford  High  School,  Lansford 
May,  Marjorie,  Pen  Argyl 

Monahan,  Mary  E.,  Saint  Clair  High  School,  Saint  Clair 

Moore,  Mary  E.,  Northeast  Junior  High  School,  Reading 

Murphy,  ^Villiam  J.,  Minersville  High  School,  Minersvilic 

Neast,  Betty,  Mauch  Chunk  High  School,  Mauch  Chunk 

Oplinger,  Arthur  J.,  R.  F.  D.  #1,  Hellertown 

Reinhart,  Nellie  M.,  Schuylkill  Haven 

Schaadt,  Woodrow,  Emmaus  High  School,  Emmaus 

Siegel,  Martha  M.,  Robb  Junior  High  School,  Allentown 

Taylor,  Margaret,  Ashland  High  School,  Ashland 

IVagaman,  Alton,  Whitehall  Township  School  District,  Hokendaucpia 

^Vayne,  Mary  M.,  Gilberton  High  School,  Gilberton 

Yocum,  Emily  C.,  Northwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading 


Gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Fretz,  Director  of  Library  Education,  State  Teachers 
College,  Kutztown,  and  to  his  student  librarians  below  for  the  study  which  led  to 
the  Irook  list  of  pupil  preferences: 


LIBRARIANS  ^VHO  PREPARED  BOOK  LIST 


Bander.  Jean  Thomas  (Mrs.) 
Cressman,  Norma  I. 
Curatola,  Ida 
Delozier,  Lynn  F. 

Edenharter.  Giirirons 
Folcarelli,  Ralph  J. 

Gabel,  Margaret 
Hafner,  Margaret  J. 

Hahn,  Arlene 
Jarrett,  Elizabeth  L. 
Kachline,  Arlene  S. 

Kantner,  Sara  L. 

Kehler,  Burleiai’  I. 

Kuhns,  Myrtle  R. 

Kunkle,  Betty 
Kuntz,  Louise 
Lang,  Frederick  W. 


Levine,  Rosalye  D. 

Malloy,  Kathleen 
McCue,  Lois  E. 

Novick,  Lila  Hartman  (Mrs.) 
O’Dea,  Paul 
Radai,  Theodore 
Rex,  Anna  L. 

Schutt,  Margaret 
Searles,  Jean  Ann 
Short,  C.  Jayne 
Smith,  Maria  .4. 

Snyder,  Gloria  P. 

Steinmetz,  Elaine  C. 
Strausburger,  Donald  R. 
IVisnoskv,  Peter 
Yerkes,  Elizabeth  P. 
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STATE  COMMITTEE  ON  EAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION 

T he  excellent  unit  on  Family  Life  Education  in  the  Total  School  Program  is  the 
work  of  the  following  State  committee  organized  for  this  purpose: 

Basic  Planning  Committel: 

Doris  E.  Dierkes,  Supervisor.  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia  Publii 
Schools. 

Emily  G.  Haydock,  Home  Economics  Department  Head,  Wm.  Penn  High  School, 
Philadelphia. 

Constance  Herbst,  Home  Economics  Teacher  and  Supervisor,  Cheltenham  Town- 
ship High  School,  Elkins  Park 

-Anne  McGinley,  Home  Economics  Education,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

Dorothy  J.  Showers,  Supervisor,  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools. 

Dorothea  Sjostrom,  Home  Economics  Department  Head.  West  Philadelphia  High 
School.  Philadelphia. 

Esther  Steiger,  Home  Economics  Teacher,  Beeber  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Helen  C.  Goodspeed,  Chairman,  Director,  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Phila- 
delphia Public  Schools. 

M.  Esther  Hill,  Co-Chairman,  Spec.  Asst.,  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Phila- 
delphia Public  Schools. 

State  and  Local  Advisory  Committee: 

Hyman  M.  Boodish,  Social  Studies,  Dobbins  Vocational-Technical  School,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Gertrude  Butler,  Home  Economics  Education,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon. 

Helen  E.  Carlin,  President,  Home  and  School  Council,  Philadelphia. 

Dorothy  B.  Crawford,  Assistant  to  Associate  Superintendent,  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools. 

Amanda  Ebersole,  Home  Economics  Education.  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
Philadelphia. 

Annette  Emgarth,  Foreign  Languages,  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Alice  Ewing,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Chester. 

M.  David  Hoffman,  Head  of  Department  English-Foreign  Languages,  Gratz  High 
School,  Philadelphia. 

Margaret  Hower,  Home  Economics  Education,  Lititz  High  School,  Lititz. 

Walter  Lapp,  Science,  Northeast  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Katharine  Plotts,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Reading. 

Margaret  E.  Riegel,  Home  Economics  Education,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College. 

A.  Pauline  Sanders,  Chief,  Home  Economics  Education,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Harrisburg. 

Amanda  Streeper,  Principal.  William  Penn  High  School.  Philadelphia. 

Anne  E.  Wessner,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  .Allentown. 

Ruth  Wyatt,  Mathematics,  Wilson  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  William  E.  Strawinski  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Rolston  of  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  their  work  in  preparation  of  the 
manuscript  of  this  course  of  study. 
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